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| have a hard time believing that the American Football League will soon be celebrating its 50" 
anniversary. It seems like just yesterday that | was running pass routes in stadiums around the 
country. Though it was a couple of years old by the time | arrived in San Diego in 1962, the AFL was 
still struggling to find its niche in the world of professional football. But the league quickly made its 
mark, with great ballplayers and fantastic teams battling every Sunday. AFL players and fans alike take 
pride in the fact that when the merger concluded in 1970, the AFL (that “Other League”) and NFL 
were tied with two Super Bowl victories each. If you enjoyed our league in the 1960s, Remember the 
AFL, will be a wonderful trip down memory lane. For those that are not old enough to have their 
own AFL experience, Remember the AFL will give you an in-depth look at the most colorful and 
exciting football of the era. Thanks to Dave Steidel for putting together this fantastic book! 

— Lance Alworth, receiver — San Diego Chargers 1962-1969 


| enjoyed reading Remember the AFL. Dave Steidel’s book is a salute to the AFL and genuinely cap- 
tures the essence and excitement of the AFL experience. It brought back great memories, and I’m so 
proud to have been a part of this football era. | believe the players from the 60s were instrumental in 
making the game what it is today 

— Fred Arbanas, tight end — Kansas City Chiefs 1962-1969 


Dave Steidel has come up with a great concept: a book that not only tells the fascinating history of 
the American Football League, team by team, year by year, and also serves as a delightful trivia test 
to help the reader Remember the AFL. The question-and-answer format, the imaginative grouping of 
facts, and the depth of information should keep even the most avid AFL fans exercising their thinking 
caps to recall the names, places, and events, as well as the too-seldom seen images that defined the 
genesis of modern professional football. The unique approach uses a trivia format to UN-trivialize the 
American Football League. 

— Ange Coniglio, AFL Archivist —- AFL Hall of Fame www.RemembertheAFL.com 


Dave Steidel has written an in-depth book about the American Football League. It highlights the 

events and players who forged a new path in American sports—a new league that challenged, then 

gained equality with the established NFL. For the league that welcomed players from all walks of life 

and all ethnic and racial backgrounds, this book brings back the thrills and memories that everyone 

will enjoy reliving. 

— Abner Haynes, running back — Dallas Texans/Kansas City Chiefs, Denver Broncos, Miami Dol- 
phins, New York Jets 1960-1967 


Playing in the AFL was a great experience that will remain for a lifetime as wonderful memories. 
Remember the AFL does much to bring to the surface many of those memories. | guess we all have 
so many stories to tell that nobody would ever believe. | am AFL. The NFL will never know what we 
had. They don’t deserve us! 

- Charlie Hennigan, receiver — Houston Oilers 1960-1966 
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Reading Remember the AFL brought back many good memories. It was fun reliving all those games 
and even learning some things | didn’t know. It was great fun making the history of the American 
Football League, and this book made it fun to relive it. 

—E. J. Holub, linebacker and center — Dallas Texans/Kansas City Chiefs 1961-1969 


Remember the AFL is well documented with detail that was enjoyable to read. It covers the AFL 
in its entirety. As the only AFL player to start in the very first and very last AFL game, | really appre- 
ciated being able to have the details brought back to my memory. For anyone who is interested in 
pro football and its time prior to the merger, this is an excellent book. | really did not like reading 
about the Bills’ loss to Kansas City in the game that decided who played in the first Super Bowl, but 
so goes life. 

— Harry Jacobs, linebacker — Buffalo Bills 1960-1969 


| enjoyed reading Dave Steidel’s book about the AFL very much. It brought back many great memo- 
ries of games and the great players from the past who played in the league. | think anyone who reads 
it will find it enjoyable too. 

— Don Maynard, receiver — New York Titans/Jets 1960-1969 


Though the first American Football League game was played nearly 50 years ago, love for the old AFL 
burns as brightly today as it did back then. Those of us who were not around then to enjoy those glo- 
rious teams rely on old photos and dedicated historians to help us understand the significance of 
Lamar Hunt and the “Other League.” | speak for football fans young and old when | say that we owe 
a great debt to Dave Steidel for keeping the AFL’s torch burning bright, and helping us all to better 
understand this wonderful piece of American history. 

- Todd Tobias, author of Charging Through the AFL and Bombs Away: The Don Coryell Years 


A very entertaining book. A lot of names mentioned, some I'd forgotten. | remember the Bengals’ first 
game—in San Diego, against the Chargers. It was played at one o’clock on a Friday afternoon 
because there was a flea market scheduled for the parking lot of the stadium on Sunday. Set up was 
Saturday. That was life in the AFL. | got a check for $644 on the plane ride home. | was a prrroooo 
football player. 

— Bob Trumpy, tight end — Cincinnati Bengals 1968-1969 
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all the players, coaches, and owners of the Football League who forged a 


magical and lasting imprint on my youth. 
Det 


The following pages are a history of the 
American Football League from 1965 
12 1969, (The same book, ia austher 
scanned dowuload—aud appearing ou 
this website- -has AFL history 
coucring the years 1960 to 1962. ] 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE -— 1963 FINAL STANDINGS 


EASTERN DIVISION 


TEAM GP W L mm PF PA PCT. 
BOSTON PATRIOTS 14 7 6 L 327 257 0.536 
BUFFALO BILLS 14 T 6 E 304 297: 0.536 
HOUSTON OILERS 14 6 8 0 302 372 0.429 
NEW YORK JETS 14 5 8 i 299 399 0.393 
WESTERN DIVISION 

TEAM GP W L EY PF PA PCT 

SAN DIEGO CHARGERS 14 11 3 ie) 399 256 0.857 
OAKLAND RAIDERS 14 10 4 fe) 363 282 0.714 
KANSAS CITY CHIEFS 14 5 rT 2 347 265 0.429 
DENVER BRONCOS 14 2 11 1 301 473 0.179 


LIONEL TAYLOR , 5) 


ten-year history. 
OFFENSIVE END 
DENVER BRONCOS 


" OAKLAND RAIDERS = 


CHANGE CAME TO OAKLAND IN A BIG 
way in 1963. Gone was the entire 1962 
coaching staff. The new head coach was Al 
Davis, a brash and wealthy renegade from 
Brooklyn, recruited from Sid Gilllman’s staff. 
In laying his foundation, Davis purged the 
look of a loser—the nondescript black, gold, 


Lionel Taylor came to the Denver Broncos after the second week 
of 1960—and still led the league with 92 receptions! He ailso led the 
league in receiving in 1961, when he became the first player in pro 
football history to catch 100 passes in a season. He led the league 
again in ‘62, ‘63 and ‘65. Slowed by the wear and tear of his pass 
routes and double coverages, Taylor ended his career with Houston 
in 1968, catching only 9 passes in his farewell season. His 567 
receptions put him ahead of all other AFL receivers in the league's 


and white uniforms in favor of a simple but 
sophisticated look modeled after Army’s 
black and gold. His silver-and-black colors 
became the backdrop of the franchise and the 
basis for his motto “a commitment to excel- 
lence.” He demanded pride and poise under 


all circumstances and in all situations as he 
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created his own earthquake in the Bay area. 

His single-minded determination turned 
1962’s 1-13 team of misfits into an intimidat- 
ing 10-4 offensive and defensive juggernaut 
that would eventually become the league’s 
measuring stick. His leadership of the reju- 
venated Raiders included employing a “strike 
from anywhere” game plan, enabling halfback 
Clem Daniels to erupt into the AFL’s best 
runner. Daniels gained a league- 
leading and record-setting 1,099 
yards even though he was side- 
lined for nearly four games. f- 
For his effort, Daniels received | 
the 1963 Player of the Year : 
award. The rookie head coach 
even welcomed disgruntled and diffi- 
cult split end Art Powell from the Titans. 
Building a band of renegades, his prowess for 
handling players whom other teams viewed to 
be troublemakers brought Davis several more 
star performers over the rest of the decade and 
only enhanced what would become the Raider 
mystique. Powell finished second in the league 
in receptions, with 73, and first in the AFL in 
yards gained, with 1,304, and touchdowns 
caught, with 16. 

Back from a year of recuperation, quar- 
terback Tom Flores experienced a bit of a drop 
off from his previous campaigns and completed 
only 45 percent of his passes, in part because of 
the new “go deep at any time” philosophy. Flo- 
res, splitting the quarterbacking duties with 62 
starter Cotton Davidson, threw for 20 touch- 
downs. Davidson threw a league-low 10 inter- 
ceptions and was under center for both Raider 
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1963 


wins over San Diego. 

The Raiders started their new era in 
Houston with a surprising 24-19 win, scoring 
all 24 points after intermission and equaling 
their 1962 win production on opening day. 
Behind 6-0 at halftime, Flores replaced David- 
son at quarterback and threw for 217 yards in 
the third and fourth quarters. His signature 
throw of the day was an 85-yard touchdown to 
new teammate Art Powell. The Raiders 
then shocked the Buffalo Bills at 
home a week later, 35-17. At 2-0, 
the Raiders were off to their best 
start ever, and including their sea- 
son-ending win over Boston in 
1961, had now run off three wins in a 
row. But four straight losses fol- 
~ lowed, which coincided with 
Daniels’ injury. The Raiders then 
won their last eight games to finish a somewhat 
shocking 10-4. Even more shocking was their 
ability to challenge for the division crown right 
down to the wire. After scoring a team record 
49 points in their win over the Titans, the 
Raiders took on and defeated the 5-1 Chargers, 
34-33, in a classic AFL scoring deluge. Each 
team punched, then counter-punched the ball 
over the goal line. Finally, after San Diego’s 
Dick Harris scored on a 22-yard interception 
return, the Raiders needed to land one last 
knockout blow. First Cotton Davidson lofted a 
39- yard touchdown pass to end Dobie Craig to 
get the Raiders to within 5 points, 28-33. Then 
with less than two minutes to play, Davidson 
fired a bullet to halfback Glenn Shaw for a 
game-winning touchdown from 9 yards away, 
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* Al Davis huddles with his Raiders. * 


notching the first win in team history over the 
perennially strong Chargers, evening their 
record at 4-4. 

Al’s boys continued to match the Charg- 
ers step for step over the next four weeks 
until they met in another prize fight on 
December 8 at Youell Field. For the Raiders, it 
was the biggest game in team history. Davis 
had indeed worked a miracle with this band 
of misfits and a second win over San Diego 
would draw them to within one game of the 
leaders with two games still to play. The 
Raider defense held Charger breakaway threat 
Paul Lowe to only 5 yards on 6 carries and 


Keith Lincoln didn’t do much better. Flores 
and Davidson split the play calling, with 
Flores throwing for 173 yards and Davidson 
tossing 2 touchdown passes and running 1 in 
himself. Daniels provided 90 yards running 
to frustrate the San Diego defense and keep 
the pressure off the quarterbacks. Oakland 
came away with a crucial 41-27 thumping of 
the Western leaders and had the Bay area 
buzzing at the possibility of postseason play. 
A 35-21 come-from-behind victory in Den- 
ver followed, keeping the Raiders within one 
game of the lead and setting up another 


must-win on the season’s final weekend. 
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The crown jewel of the Raiders turn- 
around came in the season finale, when they 
defeated the Houston Oilers 52-49. Needing a 
win and a San Diego loss to force a playoff, the 
Raiders were tied with the Oilers 35-35 at the 
half. Tom Flores threw 4 of his 6 touchdowns 
in the second quarter (he had 11 in the final 
two games), connecting with tight end Ken 
Herock (7 yards), halfback Clem Daniels (56 
yards) and split end Art Powell (81 and 20 
yards). For the game, Flores hit on 17 of 29 
passing attempts for 407 yards. Powell was on 
the receiving end of scoring passes in the third 
and fourth quarters as well, for 45 and 23 
yards, giving him 4 on the day. Place kicker 
Mike Mercer provided the game-winning, 
39-yard field goal to temporarily prolong 
Oakland’s playoff hope while San Diego was 
playing their final game farther down the 
coast against the 2-10-1 Broncos. The Charg- 
ers coasted 58-20, nosing out the resurgent 
Raiders by only a game for the division crown. 
But there was cause for celebration at the end 
of 1963 and a belief that the Davis way of 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Tom Flores 247 113 
Cotton Davidson 194 77 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Clem Daniels 215 1099 
Alan Miller 62 270 
Cotton Davidson 26 115 
Glenn Shaw 20 46 
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playing football was indeed a winning one. 

Standing out as some of the most valued 
pieces to Davis’ commitment to excellence were 
the members of his overhauled offensive line, 
led by four-time all-league center Jim Otto. The 
tackles were now Proverb Jacobs and Dick 
Klein, the guards Wayne Hawkins and Sonny 
Bishop. Fred Williamson was the lone defensive 
all-league selection and although not chosen for 
all-league honors, defensive back Tom Morrow 
led the division with 9 interceptions (second in 
the AFL), contributing to the league’s second- 
best pass defense. Rookie defensive tackle Dave 
Costa finished second in rookie-of-the-year vot- 
ing and was one of only two rookies picked to 
play in the All-Star game. Spit end Art Powell, 
halfback Daniels, and center Otto were all- 
league offensive selections. 

No longer the doormats of the AFL, the 
Raiders had turned the corner, and for Davis, 
who was honored with the AFL's Coach-of- 
the-Year Award, and the Pride and Poise Boys, 
the sky would be the limit in 1964! 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
46% 20 2101 13 
40% 11 1276 11 

Average TDs 

5.1 3 

44 3 

4A 4 

2.3 1 
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Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Art Powell 73 1304 17.9 16 

Alon Miller 34 404 11.9 2 

Clem Daniels 30 685 22.8 5 

Bo Roberson 25 407 16.3 3 

Ken Herock 15 269 17.9 2 

Dobie Craig 7 205 29.3 2 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Art Powell 16 96 
Mike Mercer 47 47 8 19 71 


# HOUSTON OILERS = 


AFTER WINNING THREE DIVISION 
titles and two AFL championships in three 
years under three different head coaches, 
Oilers owner Bud Adams felt the team lacked 
stability in its leadership, so on Valentine’s Day 
1963, he bestowed upon Oiler coach Pop Ivy 
a new two-year contract and a vote of confi- 
dence by upgrading him to general manager to 
go along with his coaching duties. Adams 
hoped that his noble jesture would go a long 
way toward keeping his Oilers at the top of the 
Eastern Division. With their veteran players 
another year older, Houston was faced with 


21. In 1963 Al Davis took over the 1-13 Raiders and 
immediately turned them into a 10-4 contender. 

In the AFL’s first season, for what team was he an 
assistant coach? 


defending their division title while attempting 
to rebuild on the fly as they signed six of their 
top college draft choices. 

The Oilers were still the elite team in the 
East, employing more talent and experience 
than any of their Eastern rivals. Blanda was 
now thirty-six, but still the offensive catalyst. 
The backfield of Charley Tolar and Billy Can- 
non had few peers, and Charley Hennigan, 
Willard Dewveall, Bob McLeod, and young 
Charlie Frazier made up one of the finest 
receiving fleets in the AFL. All were back and 
healthy. The resurrected New York Jets did not 
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figure to be a factor in the race this season but 
Buffalo, with Jack Kemp and Cookie Gilchrist, 
and Boston, with their superior defensive front 
seven and exceptional quarterback Babe Paril- 
li, were expected to narrow the gap and give 
the Oilers a run for their money. 

Sitting on a 5-3 record in late October the 
Oilers were back in their familiar first-place 
position, a half game in front of Boston and one 
and a half ahead of New York. Only in 1960, 
when they were 6-2 at the same point in the sea- 
son, did they post a better record one game past 
midpoint. It looked like business as usual in 
Houston, although they were relying more and 
more on Blanda’s throwing and less and less on 
what had been one of the league’s better run- 
ning attacks. This year the Oilers’ usually multi- 
dimensional ground attack was taking a back 
seat to all but one other team in the league. Billy 
Cannon was still feuding with Ivy and was also 
nursing a sore back that reduced his production 
to only 13 carries and 5 receptions for the year. 
His replacement was reserve Bill Tobin, who 
gained 270 yards on 75 attempts, good for a 3.6 
average. Without Cannon to balance the attack 
as the breakaway threat, defenses keyed on 
Tolar often enough to have his yardage plum- 
met from 1012 to 659. Former starter Dave 
Smith was still having leg problems and 
managed only 50 carries, though his 4.0 yards- 
per-carry led the team. 

As the season progressed into December 
the Oilers were setting the Eastern Division 
pace with a 6-5 record, maintaining a narrow 
half-game lead over Boston with New York and 
Buffalo lurking in the wings. With three games 
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remaining, all four Eastern teams, as well as the 
top two in the West, were in a position to win 
their division titles. And Houston had to play 
three of the most powerful of the lot in their last 
three games. Boston, San Diego, and Oakland 
were also in must-win situations. With the sea- 
son hanging in the balance, Houston prepared 
to hold off their challengers in search of their 
fourth straight championship game when the 
bottom of the oil well went dry. The Patriots 


HALFBACK 


HOUSTON OILERS 


surged to a dominating 46-28 win on Decem- 
ber 8, dropping Houston a half game back. A 
week later the Chargers held Houston to 26 
yards rushing, routing them 20-14 and ending 
the quest for another crown. At 6-7 Houston’s 
season was as good as over, placing them 
behind both Boston and Buffalo, who were tied 
with 7-6-1 records. Another loss in their final 
game—S52-49 to Oakland—gave the Oilers 
their first losing season. The disappointing sea- 
son sparked a three-year rebuilding process, but 
Bud Adams promised they'd be back! 
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Despite the losing season, the Oilers 
found themselves on top of the league in pass- 
ing. The combination of Blanda and Lee threw 
more passes (501) and more completions (261), 
for more yards (3210), and more interceptions 
(33) than all the rest. Blanda alone had 3,003 
yards to go with his 52 percent completion 
rate. Charlie Hennigan finished seventh in 
receptions among AFL receivers with 61 catch- 
es, gaining 1,051 yards with 10 touchdowns. 
Willard Dewveall was next on the team with 58 
catches followed by Tolar (41) and McLeod 
(33). But Houston’s scoring had dropped to 
seventh (302 points) in the eight-team league, 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
George Blanda 423 224 
Jacky Lee 78 37 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Chatlie Tolar 194 659 

Bill Tobin 75 270 
Dave Smith 50 202 

Billy Cannon 13 45 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Charley Hennigan 61 1051 
Willard Dewveall 58 752 
Charlie Tolar 4] 275 

Bob McLeod 33 530 
Dave Smith 24 270 
Charlie Frazier 16 279 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
George Blanda 39 
Charley Hennigan 10 


with the defense finishing sixth, allowing 372 
points even though the secondary intercepted a 
league-high 36 passes. Safety Freddie Glick led 
the league with 12 interceptions, and only Glick 
and guard Bob Talamini made the all-league 
first team. For Houston, 1963 was a season of 
transition. They were now the league’s sole 
occupants of Texas and were faced with starting 
a process of change that came sooner than they 
had expected. The AFLs first dynasty had 
suddenly come to an end, but Houston’s 
unforgettable three-year reign as division and 
league champions was forever etched in the 
already rich and growing history of the AFL. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
53% 24 3003 25 
49% 2 475 8 
Average TDs 
3.4 3 
3.6 4 
4.0 3 
3.5 0 
Average TDs 
17.2 10 
13.0 7 
6.7 0 
16.1 5 
11.3 2 
17.4 1 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
39 9 22 64 
60 
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«= DENVER BRONCOS 8 


HEAD COACH JACK FAULKNER HAD TO 
wonder which team he would field after 
Denver’s Jekyll-and-Hyde season in 1962. 
Leading the West with a 7-2 record, only to lose 
their last five games must have given Faulkner 
many sleepless spring and summer nights. For 
1963, he had justifiable concerns. No less than 
fourteen rookies suited up for Denver’s open- 
ing game, hosting the defending AFL Cham- 
pions, who were now located in Kansas City. 
Included among the first-year players were full- 
back Billy Joe, kick return specialist Charlie 
Mitchell, and halfback Hewritt Dixon, along 
with quarterbacks Mickey Slaughter and Don 
Breaux and defensive backs Willie Brown and 
Tom Janik. The Broncos were also returning 
several veterans who had been around since 
their historic first victory. The AFL’s most dan- 
gerous passing combination of Frank Tripucka 
and Lionel Taylor, which averaged more than 
70 completions per year, also returned for a 
fourth season. To take away some of the defen- 
sive focus from Taylor, Faulkner traded for 
Houston’s Bill Groman, an experienced split 
end with 1 3 receptions in the previous three 
years. Unfortunately, Groman was injured for 
much of the year and caught only 27 passes. 
Tripucka fared no better. The veteran 
had thrown for more than 1,250 passes in 
three Denver campaigns, but he had been 
playing professional football since 1949 and 
appeared to be near the end. In Denver’s first 
two games, both losses, he managed to com- 
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plete only 7 of his 15 attempts for a paltry 33 
yards with 5 interceptions. In both games he 
was relieved by rookie Mickey Slaughter. Fol- 
lowing their second loss, a 20-14 defeat at 
Houston, Tripucka called it a career. His unex- 
pected retirement suddenly forced Faulkner to 
scramble for a replacement at his most crucial 
position. With only rookies Slaughter and Don 
Breaux in reserve, he was forced to send out a 
distress signal for help. His $.0.S. was answered 
four days before their next game by former 
Minnesota Viking backup John McCormick, 
who was pressed into action against Boston 
with less than a week of practice. Knowing few 
names and even fewer plays, Johnny Mack 
miraculously led Denver to their first win of the 
season, 14-10. Behind 10-0 in the third quarter, 
he fired 2 touchdowns, including a 72-yard 
bomb to Taylor. With a full week to learn Den- 
ver’s system, McCormick showed the Chargers 
some lightning of his own by leading his new 
team to a 50-34 upset victory, with 24 of those 
points coming in the final period before 18,428 
at Bears Stadium. It was McCormick’s and Den- 
ver’s last grand moment of 1963. 

The Broncos now stood at 2-2 and 
looked to get back into the Western Division 
race that was led by San Diego at 3-1, with 
2-1-1 Kansas City close behind. A second 
match-up with Houston followed at home, 
and McCormick was primed for his third 
win in a row. But the Oilers linebackers and 
safeties blitzed at every opportunity, harassing 
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the quarterback throughout the first half and 
finally stormed him under for a safety in the 
second quarter, injuring his knee and ending his 
season. Once again Faulkner put out an S.O.S. 
for a quarterback. He went to rookie Mickey 
Slaughter, whose 2 touchdown passes to flanker 
Bob Scarpitto were thrilling, but too little and 
too late. The Broncos lost 33-24, dropping two 
games behind the Chargers. 

From that point, Faulkner and the Bron- 
cos failed to win any of their last ten games, 
sinking into the division basement with a 2- 
11-1 record. It was a season of almosts for the 
youngest team in the AFL, with five of their 
eleven losses coming by less than a touch- 
down. Slaughter and Don Breaux split the 
play-calling duties almost weekly, with both 
showing signs of talent and potential. Slaugh- 
ter saw the bulk of the action, throwing 223 
passes, completing 112 for 12 touchdowns 
and 14 interceptions. Breaux, too, hit on a 
shade more than 50 percent of his 138 
attempts and found the end zone 7 times and 
opposing defenders 6 times. McCormick, the 
number-one man on the depth chart after 
coming over from the Vikings, managed only 
72 throws prior to his season-ending injury. 
Even with four different quarterbacks firing 
passes to him, Lionel Taylor won his fourth 
straight pass receiving title, hauling in 78 
balls, only 1 more than the year before with 
Tripucka and George Shaw. Once the most 
feared passing attack in the league, the Bron- 
cos air force now inhabited the bottom spot in 
the AFL. The running game was close behind. 
Fullback Don Stone was still the primary 


threat out of the backfield and showed his 
worth by running for 104 yards on 17 carries 
in their victory over the Chargers. But the new 
leading man in Denver was the young bull 
from Villanova. Rookie Billy Joe was a 
younger, faster version of Cookie Gilchrist, 
and in the years to come would be linked with 
him more than once. Joe was a bulldozer with 
enough speed to turn the corner, something 
that Denver fans had not witnessed in the 
team’s earlier three years. And with Joe’s 
power-packed running style he immediately 
became a fan favorite. By the end of the season 
he had gained 648 yards, more than any other 
runner in Denver to date, on 154 carries. For 
his efforts he walked off with the AFL’s 
Rookie of the Year award. Stone was second 
on the team in yards gained with 382 for a 3.9 
average, followed by oft-injured rookie 
Hewritt Dixon with 105 yards and Gene 
Mingo with 90. The Denver ground game 
fared better than only two others in the league. 
With the offense’s inability to move the ball 
consistently, punter Jim Fraser, who never 
punted a ball in college, was fittingly the most 
active fourth down specialist among his peers. 
Seventy-eight times he ran onto the field to 
kick his mates out of trouble, punting for a 
league-best 46.1 yard average. 

Having the worst passing game and the 
third-worst running game, Broncos fans had 
little reason to expect a surge on the score- 
board anytime soon. In fact their 301 points 
were more than only one other team. Their 
473 points allowed was 74 more than the 
second-worst defense gave up. The defense 
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obviously needed repair, especially in the 
porous secondary that picked off only 11 
passes. Of the 5,081 yards allowed by the 
defense, 3,394 were from pass completions. 
Still there were some bright spots in the other- 
wise forgettable season for Denver. Austin 
Gonsoulin intercepted a team-leading 6 passes 
and was again named to the all-league team 
at safety. Slaughter, Breaux, and McCormick 
all showed they were capable (if not spectac- 
ular) quarterbacks throwing touchdown 
passes in thirteen of their fourteen games. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Mickey Slaughter 223 T12 

Don Breaux 138 70 
John McCormick 72 28 
Frank Tripucka 15 z 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Billy Joe 154 649 
Donnie Stone 96 382 
Mickey Slaughter 32 124 
Hewritt Dixon 23 105 
Gene Mingo 24 90 
Charlie Mitchell 23 45 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Lionel Tcrylor 78 1104 
Gene Prebola 30 471 

Bill Groman 27 437 
Donnie Stone 22 208 

Bob Scarpitto 21 463 

Billy Joe 15 90 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Gene Mingo 35 
Lionel Tarylor 10 
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Gene Mingo converted all 35 of his points 
after touchdowns. Rookie halfback Charlie 
Mitchell finished third in punt return average 
and fourth on kickoff returns. And then there 
was Billy Joe, already one of the best runners 
in the AFL. 

After the success in 1962, hopes had 
soared over the Rockies in 1963, but after 
another bad season Faulkner realized the 
Broncos still had a long way to go before 
they could challenge the other heavily talent- 
ed Western Division teams. 


Pct TDs Yards_ Int 
50% 12 1689 14 
50% 7 935 6 
39% 4 417 3 
47% 6) 31 5 
Average TDs 
4.2 4 
4.0 3 
3.9 1 
4.6 2 
3.8 0 
2.0 6) 
Average TDs 
14.2 10 
15.7 2 
16.2 3 
9.5 1 
22.0 5 
6.0 1 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
35 16 29 83 
60 
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" KANSAS CITY CHIEFS = 


KANSAS CITY MAYOR H. ROE BARTLE, 
a.k.a. the Chief, is forever imbedded in the his- 
tory of the Chiefs. The man for whom the 
transplanted Dallas Texans were in part named 
was the main recruiter of the franchise, selling 
the Midwest city to owner Lamar Hunt and 
convincing him that KC was ready to welcome 
the AFL. With an average attendance of 22,118 
in 1962, Hunt saw the handwriting on the Cot- 
ton Bowl wall and knew his days in Dallas were 
numbered. After considering both New Orleans 
and Atlanta, Hunt conditionally committed to 
Bartle and Kansas City in February 
if they could sell 25,000 season 
tickets and agreed to expand 

Municipal Stadium. Although 

the ticket sales came up several 

thousand short of the goal, 

Hunt was impressed with the 
city’s effort and in May made the move 
official. The Dallas Texans, defending AFL 
Champions, would play their 1963 season in 
Kansas City. To show his gratitude to Mayor 
Bartle for his tireless pursuit of the Texans to 
relocate, Hunt changed the name to Chiefs, 
which also acknowledged the Native American 
heritage of the region. 

But as they prepared for the season, 
there was trouble on the new horizon. Nearly 
a third of the Chiefs’ roster was made up of 
native Texans who were not happy about 
moving out of the Lone Star State. All-star 
defensive end Jerry Mays decided he would 


not play anywhere but Texas and retired but 
later joined the team in training camp. The 
fact that the team was moving without any of 
the players knowing about the decision creat- 
ed resentment that lasted through the season. 

The new Chiefs uniform was the same as 

the one worn in Dallas, with the exception of 
a new insignia on the helmet, which was a 
white arrowhead with a red interlocking KC 
centered inside. For a brief and perhaps nostal- 
gic moment, Hunt even considered keeping 
the name Texans in their new home, but 
thankfully his advisors talked him out 
of that misguided thought. 

With another promising 
group of rookies, coach Hank 
Stram beamed at the possibility of 

repeating as AFL champs. That feel- 
ing changed in Wichita, Kansas, 
during the last exhibition game 
of the summer, when rookie 
flanker Stone Johnson from Grambling was car- 
ried from the field after jamming his helmet 
into an opponent’s midsection on an attempted 
block on a kickoff return. Johnson had 
endeared himself to the squad not only through 
his talent but also through his demeanor and 
approach to the game. Originally thought to be 
a compound fracture of a vertebrae, the injury 
proved fatal. Johnson died a few days later. The 
sudden death of their teammate devastated 
many of the Chiefs, particularly Abner Haynes, 
whom it seemed to distract all year. 
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* Abner Haynes breaks free of Charger Earl Faison. *« 


Their title defense began in the Universi- 
ty of Denver’s stadium on a rainy Saturday 
night on September 7. Len Dawson threw 4 
touchdown passes in the 59-7 victory, and the 
champions never looked better or more dom- 
inant. The 59 points became an AFL record. 
Employing a new and innovative “I” forma- 
tion and trick passes by left-handed fullback 
Curtis McClinton and by Haynes, Stram’s 
boys stood poised to demolish the AFL en 
route to a second title. Sports Illustrated fea- 
tured the Chiefs in its September 16 issue with 
a four-page article titled “Too Many Chiefs 


Made Too Many Touchdowns,” questioning 
whether the Chiefs were too good for the 
young league. Little did they know that when 
the Chiefs beat Denver on December 8, it 
would be only their third victory of the season. 

After their first four games, the Chiefs 
held steady at 2-1-1. But all they had to show 
in the win column after their initial victory 
in Denver was a 28-7 triumph over Houston 
on October 5. Even winning their last three 
games by scores of 52-21, 35-3, and 48-0, 
could not make their 5-7-2 record feel 
respectable. They had not only slipped below 
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.500, they had done it with the same roster 
that had been successful the year before. In 
their defense it can be argued that the team did 
not get worse as much as the competition got 
better. San Diego and Oakland won a com- 
bined 16 more games than in 1962. San 
Diego, devastated by injuries the year before, 
was once again healthy, powerful, and at the 
top of the division, just as they had been in 
their first two years. And under the direction 
of a strong organizer and leader, the Raiders 
had turned their program around. 

For all of Stram’s disappointment in the 
season, he took pride in his daunting defense. 
His front line of Mel Branch, Buck Buchannan, 
Paul Rochester, and Jerry Mays was second to 
none, as was his linebacking trio of E.J. Holub, 
Sherrill Headrick, and rookie Bobby Bell, who 
spent time at defensive end as well as behind the 
front four. Even the secondary of Dave 
Grayson, Duane Wood, Bobby Hunt, and John- 


ny Robinson was better than most. The Chiefs 
defense came within one touchdown of leading 
the league in fewest points allowed. But it was a 
season of discontent for many of the other 
Chiefs, especially on offense, where they were 
outscored by half the league. The Chiefs even 
fell in attendance, averaging only 21,509 per 
game, a figure that was less than at the Cotton 
Bowl in 1962. 

Haynes appeared to sleepwalk through 
most of the year’s fourteen games, gaining a dis- 
appointing 352 yards on 99 carries to finish out 
of the top ten in rushing for the first time, while 
his touchdown production dropped from 19 to 
6. He was so despondent that he even saw time 
on the bench, giving way to Jack Spikes. Curtis 
McClinton followed his rookie-of-the-year sea- 
son as the Chiefs best ball carrier, gaining 598 
yards and ranking eighth in the AFL. Steady 
Lenny Dawson led the league with 26 touch- 
down passes, and only four receivers in the 
league caught more passes than Chris Burford’s 
68. Frank Jackson enjoyed his first year at 
flanker with 50 receptions, while Fred Arbanas 
was again the league’s best tight end with 34 
catches and 6 touchdowns. Fred was joined on 
the all-league squad by tackle Jim Tyrer on 
offense and linebacker E.J. Holub and corner- 
back Dave Grayson on defense. 

With the franchise’s relocation, the trag- 
ic death of Johnson, and the disappointment 
of their season behind them, Kansas City was 
ready to get back to the business of hunting, 
instead of being hunted. And with their wealth 
of talent, they felt they could return to the top 
of the AFL. 
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Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 
Len Dawson 352 190 54% 26 2389 19 
Eddie Wilson 82 39 48% 3 537 2 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 
Curtis McClinton 142 568 4.0 3 
Abner Haynes 99 352 3.6 4 
Len Dawson 37 272 7.4 2 
Jack Spikes 84 257 Sill 2 
Bert Coan 17 100 5.9 0 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 
Chris Burford 68 824 12.1 9 
Frank Jackson 50 785 15.7 8 
Fred Arbonas 34 373 11.0 6 
Abner Haynes 33 470 14.2 2 
Curtis McClinton 27 301 11.1 3 
Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Tommy Brooker 20 20 6 14 38 
Chris Burford 9 1 56 
Frank Jackson 9 54 
Jack Spikes 3 23 24 2 13 47 


» NEW YORK JETS = 


IT WAS FITTINGLY ON THE IDES OF 
March that the sale of the Titans to the five-man 
syndicate known as the Gotham Football Club 
for one million dollars was approved, with 
Gotham organizer David “Sonny” 
Werblin taking over the daily 
operation of New York’s AFL 
franchise. Seeking to purge all 
memory of the earlier organi- 
zation, Werblin renamed the 
team the Jets and changed the 
team colors to kelly green and white. 
Other than the new uniforms, the change 


= 


was barely noticeable on the field, but it was 
very apparent in the professionalism with which 
the team did business. Under Werblin’s watch- 
ful eye the season-ticket sales increased almost 
instantly, from five hundred to over 
four thousand, and over ten thou- 
sand real live bodies showed up for 
the first home game of 1963. At 
the end of the previous season, 
less than a thousand diehards 
witnessed the final game in Titans 


— 


=~ history. For the first time, the 
27 AFL had a truly professional 
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football franchise in New York. 

The Jets wore green jerseys at home, per- 
haps because Werbin was born on St. Patrick’s 
Day, with white sleeves and a single white 
shoulder and elbow stripe. Their helmets were 
white with a green stripe down the center and a 
green jet silhouetted on each side. On the fuse- 
lage, the name JETS was printed in white. 
Werblin also brought in a proven winner as his 


head coach. Wilber “Weeb” Ewbank, winner of 
two NFL championships in Baltimore, had 
become available, and Werblin wasted no time 
in luring him to the Gotham city. After seasons 
of ownership forgetting about or showing no 
interest in signing draft choices, one of 
Ewbank’s initial missions was to organize a 
youth movement to complement his few pro- 
ductive veterans. Among them were all-leaguers 
Larry Grantham and Bill Mathis, along with 
flanker Don Maynard. Disgruntled split end 
Art Powell, one of the best receivers in the 
AFL, left for Oakland, opening the door for 
veteran Bake Turner. Turner quickly became 


a key target in the Jets offense, catching 71 


passes, only 2 less than the departed Powell. He 
finished with the third highest total in the 
league and was also one of only five receivers to 
gain over 1,000 yards. 

Quarterbacking was again a problem for 
New York. Injured Lee Grosscup was unable to 
play a single down, and Johnny Green, who 
replaced Grosscup in 62, threw only 6 passes 
in 63. To fill the void Ewbank signed Dick 
Wood, a vagabond with time logged with the 
Broncos and Chargers. Wood had never been 
the starter even in college. The book on Wood 
was, “strong arm with long-range accuracy but 
an inconsistent short game and inability to 
avoid the blitz.” But Wood provided service- 
able performance for the Jets, completing 18 
passes for touchdowns with 45 percent of his 
attempts finding friendly receivers. He ranked 
sixth among the eight league starters. Bill 
Mathis, who supplied an outstanding sopho- 
more season, was again banged up and carried 
the ball only 107 times for 268 yards and 1 
touchdown. Sub-par also was Dick Christy, 
logging only 26 carries. Twenty-five-year-old 
Mark Smolinski filled the void. His 561 yards 
on 150 attempts led the team. Having only 
Smolinski as a real threat, the Jets running 
game floundered; they were the only AFL team 
to gain less than 1,000 yards on the ground. 
Offensively they scored fewer points (249) 
than all the rest. On defense their 399 points 
allowed was second-highest in the league. 
Place kicker Dick Guesman, who doubled as a 
tackle, made only 9 of his 24 field goal attempts 
for a league-worst 31 percent, although he 
did make all of his 30 conversion attempts. 
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For the first month of the season, 
Ewbank had the Jets looking like the team to 
beat in the East, shooting out to a 3-1 start. 
But the ensuing five weeks failed to bring 
home a victory before they defeated Denver 
and shut out Kansas City for their fourth and 
fifth wins against five losses and a tie. In 
defeating the Chiefs 17-0, they earned their 
first shutout in the team’s history and also sad- 
dled the Chiefs with their first scoreless game 
in fifty-four outings. Strangely enough, with 
three games left in the season the Jets were still 
in the divisional race, only a half game behind 
the Oilers, who were 6-5. With two games 
against last-place Buffalo and a season-ender 
against the struggling Chiefs, the team and 
their fans had their jet-propelled hopes soaring 
in December. 

When the Patriots knocked off Houston 
on December 8, the Jets had their chance to 
move up, but a 45-14 pasting by the Bills 
dropped them to the bottom of the East with 
a 5-6-1 record. They faced Buffalo again the 
next week in the Polo Grounds and led 10-9 in 
the fourth quarter, only to give up a late touch- 
down and a safety to lose 19-10. The loss 
knocked them out of contention and lifted the 
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Bills into a first-place tie with Boston. In the 
final game of the year, they suffered a humili- 
ating 48-0 shutout at the hands of the Kansas 
City Chiefs, the team that failed to score a sin- 
gle point on them three weeks earlier. In their 
last three games, the Jets were outscored 112 
to 24! For the first time in their four-year his- 
tory the team failed to place a single player on 
the all-league first team. 

While the gains made by the Jets in 1963 
could not be immediately measured in the 
standings (5-8-1) or in the statistics, the new 
ownership had righted the sinking ship and 
patched the holes in the hull to get them sail- 
ing again. The next step in the master plan was 
to move into their brand new home at Shea 
Stadium, where the crowds would increase by 
thirty and forty thousand before signing their 
marquee quarterback and eventually winning 
their first AFL championship. Ewbank opti- 
mistically looked at a five-year plan, and 
Werblin provided the support, patience, and 
willingness to bankroll it. The two visionaries 
had more than just a pipe dream; they had a 
blueprint for a team that was destined to 
change the landscape of professional football. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 
Dick Wood 351 160 46% 18 2202 18 
Galen Hall 118 45 38% 3 611 9 

Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Mark Smolinski 150 561 3.7 4 

Bill Mathis 107 268 20 1 

Dick Christy 26 88 3.4 1 

Galen Hall 9 24 2.7 1 
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Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 
Bake Turner 71 1007 14.2 6 
Don Maynard 38 780 20.5 9 
Mark Smolinski 34 278 8.2 1 
Dee Mackey 23 263 11.4 3 
Bill Mathis 18 177 9.8 1 
Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Dick Guesman 30 30 9 24 57 
Don Maynard 9 54 


22. Lionel Taylor was easily the most dominant receiver in the American Football League for the first half 
of the decade. He led the league in receptions in the first four seasons, until relinquishing his crown to 
Charley Hennigan in 1964. But he won it back in 1965. Lance Alworth later won three pass-catching titles 
and was the only other player to win two in a row. Who was the only other AFL player to lead the league 


in pass receptions? 


" BUFFALO BILLS = 


THE COURSE OF THINGS TO COME 
for the new season was previewed in the last 
exhibition game against Denver in Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. As Cookie Gilchrist 
rumbled for a 29-yard run he was tackled and 
not only tore a rib cartilage but also sprained an 
ankle. Other nagging injuries would prevent 
him from reaching full speed all season long, 
crippling the team’s chances to dominate the 
division. With Cookie on the mend and run- 
ning mate Wray Carlton limited to just 29 car- 
ries for the year, the Bills were forced to look 
to their rookies for an outside threat. All-time 
AFL safety-to-be George Saimes, split end 
Glenn Bass, versatile Ed Rutkowski, and Penn 
State standout Roger Kochman lent helping 
hands in an effort to balance the running game. 
Even Jack Kemp was called upon to run more 
than usual. For the first time in the Bills histo- 


ry they were starting the season with a bonified 


championship-caliber quarterback. In the three 
previous years only a trio of quarterbacks in 
the league could lay claim to playing in an 
AFL championship game. Kemp was one of 
them. And for the first time the Bills had a star- 
quality backup in Notre Dame rookie Daryle 
Lamonica. Throwing to Elbert Dubenion, 
newly acquired Bill Miller, Glenn Bass, and 
Ernie Warlick, the two quarterbacks elevated 
the passing attack to second in the league. And 
even with the ailing Gilchrist and his host of 
partners, the Bills ranked second in rushing. 
After three years of finishing in the bottom two 
in both departments, the Bills offense was now 
in the upper echelon of the AFL. 

Gaining momentum from three straight 
exhibition victories, the Bills rolled into their 
season with high expectations. But for the 
fourth time in as many years, they stumbled 


out of the starting gate, losing not only their 
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* Buffalo quarterback Jack Kemp throws against the San Diego Chargers. * 


fourth straight opening-day game but also 
coming up winless in their first four outings. 
San Diego, Oakland, and Houston all victim- 
ized the Bills, with only a tie against Kansas 
City keeping them from an 0-4 record. As the 
season progressed, the Bills relied on Kemp 
throwing to Bill Miller (fourth in the league 
with 69 catches), Cookie stampeding up the 
middle, and rookie Roger Kochman slashing 
to the outside. Cookie rumbled for a league- 
record 243 yards on the ground against the 
Jets on December 10 and scored 5 touchdowns 
in the process. Despite his ailments through- 
out the season, Cookie finished third in rush- 
ing with 979 yards for a 4.2 average and 
league-high 12 touchdowns. 

Mired in fourth place in the East at 0-3- 
1, the Bills finally got untracked by tossing a 
12-0 shutout at the Raiders in War Memorial 


Stadium. A Kemp-to-Miller scoring pass was 
the game’s only touchdown. A week later in 
Kansas City, Kochman got things rolling with 
another breakaway run, this time for 48 yards. 
Kemp followed with a bootleg. After an inter- 
ference call put the ball on the KC 1-yard line, 
Gilchrist bulled through for a score. Kemp 
also went deep to Kochman for a 63-yard 
score and to Duby for a 90-yard slant that also 
went all the way. Final score—Bills 35, KC 26! 
But they lost more than just another game in 
Houston the next weekend. Kochman got hit 
in the backfield and was taken off the field on 
a stretcher. He would never play another 
down. He had already gained 232 yards on 47 
carries for a 4.9 average. What looked like a 
brilliant career in the making was suddenly 
over. The Bills found themselves behind 21-0 
when Kemp hit Miller for 30 yards, followed 
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it up with 22 more to Warlick, then rolled out 
to find Miller in the end zone for the final 4 
yards and pay dirt. They made it close with a 
55-yard TD toss to Warlick but lost for the 
fourth time, 28-14. At 2-4-1 the season was 
quickly slipping away and taking their playoff 
hopes with it. 

It took a three-game win streak to 
restore their hopes, starting with a home win 
against Boston. Leading the Pats 14-7, Jack 
Kemp sneaked in for a touchdown to give the 
Bills a 21-7 lead in what was in the minds of 
Buffalo, a must-win game. But later in the 
period when Babe Parilli connected with split 
end Art Graham for a 77-yard score, the teams 
were deadlocked at 21. As his favorite receiv- 
er, Bill Miller, nursed an injury on the side- 
lines, Kemp found Charlie Ferguson for a 
72-yard touchdown, sending the Bills home 
with a 28-21 victory. The next week in Den- 
ver, backup quarterback Daryle Lamonica, fill- 
ing in for Kemp, fired 4 touchdown passes, 
and Gilchrst ran for 126 yards. But with the 
Bills leading 30-28 with two minutes left in the 
game, the usually reliable Gilchrist fumbled 
deep in Bills territory, and Denver had a 
chance to win it with a 28-yard field goal until, 
while trying to line up the ball for a straight 
line to the cross bar, Denver’s Donnie Stone 
returned the favor with a fumble of his own, 
and the Bills walked away winners. 

Denver then flew East. Kemp was back 
behind center and led the Bills to a 27-17 win. 
The next week, a record War Memorial Stadi- 
um crowd of 38,592 watched their Bills drop 
a close one to the Chargers 23-13. With two 


games remaining in the season, all four teams 
in the division remained alive. Boston stood 
on top with a 6-5-1 record, Houston was a 
breath behind at 6-6, and the Jets and Bills 
were looking up at the other two with 5-6-1 
records. Home-and-away matches with New 
York awaited the Bills. Two wins by either, 
combined with a split by Boston, would force 
a playoff. Back-to-back wins by Houston could 
potentially put them in their fourth straight 
championship game. The Patriots won their 
next game 46-28 over Houston while Buffalo 
beat New York 45-14. The Pats were now 7-5- 
1, Houston 6-7, Buffalo 6-6-1, and New York 
eliminated at 5-7-1. Buffalo needed to win and 
hoped that Kansas City could knock off 
Boston to created a tie at the top of the East. 
They got their wish, but it took second-half 
heroics from Jack Kemp, this time relieving 
starter Lamonica to force a one-game playoff 
with Boston. A fourth-quarter drive gave the 
Bills a clutch 19-10 victory and 7-6-1 final 
record, the same as the Patriots. 

The snow-covered field at War Memori- 
al Stadium on December 28 was friendlier to 
the Patriots than to the Bills, as Buffalo fum- 
bled the opening kickoff and Boston took 
advantage right away, going up 3-0. They 
increased their lead to 16-0 by halftime, a lead 
they would never relinquished as they rolled 
by Buffalo 26-8 to clinch their first division 
title in front of 33,044 frigid fans. Buffalo’s 
most exciting season had come to a disap- 
pointing end, but the young Bills had their first 
taste of postseason play, a taste they would 


savor for the next three seasons. 
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Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Jack Kemp 384 193 
Daryle Lamonica 71 33 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Cookie Gilchrist 232 979 
Roger Kockman 47 232 
Jack Kemp 82 226 

Ed Rutkowski 48 144 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Bill Miller 69 860 

Elb Dubenion §5 974 
Ernie Warlick 24 479 
Cookie Gilchrist 24 211 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Cookie Gilchrist 14 

Mack Yoho 32 


= BOSTON PATRIOTS = 


TWO 9-4-1 SECOND-PLACE FINISHES IN 
a row made Patriot fans wonder what it would 
take to dethrone the aging Houston Oilers in 
the East. Head coach Mike Holovak, 16-5-2 
since taking over the Pats, looked no further 
for his answer than veteran quarterback Babe 
Parilli. Injured in the season’s tenth game in 
1962, Babe had Boston on the cusp of a title 
until the Oilers knocked him out for the sea- 
son while taking over sole possession of first 
place. This time around the Babe would be 
there at the end. And in 1963, for the first time 
in their short history, the end extended beyond 
the regular season. 

The Pats would have to play the new sea- 


of the 


Seasons - 1963 
Pct TDs Yards Int 
50% 13 2914 20 
46% 3 437 4 
Average TDs 
4.2 12 
49 6) 
4.3 8 
3.0 0 
Average TDs 
125 3 
LAT 4 
20.0 1 
8.8 2 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
84 
35 10 24 62 


son without the services of leading rusher Ron 
Burton, who was out for the season with a back 
injury suffered in an exhibition game. Instead 
they relied on the combined running talents of 
Larry Garron and Jim Crawford. With the new 
season came a permanent home. After playing 
their first home game in BC Stadium the Pats 
moved to Fenway Park, their fourth venue in as 
many years, for the remainder of the season. As 
they split their first six games, they trailed 
Houston by a half game and took their 4-3 
record into Buffalo to play the 2-4-1 Bills. On 
the ropes and losing 21-14 in the fourth quar- 
ter, Parilli hit rookie split end Art Graham with 
a 77-yard touchdown pass, tying the game at 
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21-21. But with only a half minute to play, the 
Bills found a hole in the Boston secondary for 
a 73-yard, game-winning touchdown pass, 
dropping the Pats to 4-4. 

It was now déja vu time, for just as in 
1962 they had to play Houston, who stood at 
5-3, needing a win to keep their title hopes 
alive. With memories of the Parilli injury and 
the demoralizing loss of a year ago as incen- 
tive, the Patriot defense took control, led by 
cornerback Bob Suci’s 2 interceptions, 1 for a 
98-yard Boston touchdown. As the Oilers con- 
tinued to pound on the Boston door, both 
linebacker Tom Addison and safety Ross 
O’Hanley stopped crucial drives with inter- 
ceptions in the end zone. Defensive tackle Jim 
Hunt also showed the Oilers some big-time 
speed when he out raced backs Billy Cannon 
and Charlie Tolar for 79 yards with still anoth- 
er interception return for a touchdown on a 
rain-soaked Fenway turf. The Patriots 
destroyed the Eastern leaders 45-3 and dead- 
locked the top of the division. Both teams now 
posted 5-4 records. 

After a loss to the Chargers and a 24-24 
tie with Kansas City, the Patriots hosted their 
second meeting of the year with Buffalo. Both 
teams sported 5-5-1 records as the Bills took a 
7-0 lead into the locker room at halftime. 
Boston then came to life and went on to win 
17-7 and take the division lead. With only two 
games remaining, Boston’s title hopes would 
have to survive a visit to Jeppesen Stadium 
where the Oilers were camped at 6-5. A Boston 
win could seal the division, while a loss would 


find them in second place, a position they 


knew all too well. Fate would turn the Patriots 
in a different direction this day as they convert- 
ed 2 Oiler fumbles into touchdowns en route 
to a colossal 46-28 victory, giving them sole 
possession of first place and a 7-5-1 record. In 
their two games against the three-time division 
champions the Patriots scored a total of 93 
points. They now controlled their fate with 
only one game on the schedule. A win or a tie 
with Kansas City in the season’s final game 
would clinch their first division crown. 

But it wouldn’t be easy. After getting off 
to an initial 3-0 lead, they surrendered 35 unan- 
swered points in a disappointing 35-3 route. 
Boston’s loss, coupled with Houston’s loss and 
a Buffalo win over the Jets, had both the Pats 
and Bills sharing the top spot with identical 7- 
6-1 records. Both teams sat idle on the sea- 
son’s last weekend as Houston lost again. 
Boston and Buffalo now prepared for a one- 
game playoff that would determine the divi- 
sion’s winner. The stage would be Buffalo’s 
War Memorial Stadium on December 28. 

The time had finally come for the 
Patriots to throw, rather than catch, the bridal 
bouquet. Facing their former head coach, 
Boston took the snow-covered field on 
December 28 and rolled over the Bills to the 
tune of 26-8. Leading 3-0 in the first period, 
Babe Parilli was able to loft a skate-and-go 
bomb to halfback Larry Garron that was good 
for a 59-yard touchdown, putting the Pats up 
10-0. Two more Gino Cappelletti field goals in 
the second quarter gave Boston a 16-0 half- 
time lead. The Boston defense was spectacular 


in holding Cookie Gilchrist to a mere 7 yards 
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on 8 carries. The blitzing defensive efforts of 
Larry Eisenhauer and company closed down 
the Bills ground attack and forced them to 
take to the air in an effort to get back into the 
game. With a 20-degree wind sweeping over 
the white field, the Patriot defenders held Jack 
Kemp and Daryle Lamonica in check, allowing 
only 19 of their 45 passing attempts to find 
Buffalo receivers while four of their tosses 
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ended up in the hands of Boston defenders. 
The Pats were finally over the hump and head- 
ed to their first AFL Championship game, 
which would take place the following Sunday 
in San Diego’s Balboa Stadium. 

In their two previous meetings, the 
Chargers prevailed 17-13 and 7-6. On paper 
the matchup appeared even, matching San 
Diego’s lightning-quick offense against Boston’s 
strong, blitzing defense. However the victory 
over the Bills a week earlier would represent the 
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apex for the 1963 Patriots. The Chargers, led 
by Keith Lincoln, exploited Boston’s blitzing 
schemes with quick pitches and draw plays 
while moving the ball nearly at will and man- 
handling them 51-10. 

Standout performers in Boston’s season 
of success were Jim Colclough, the Pats lead- 
ing pass catcher with 42 receptions, eleventh 
in the league, followed by Cappelletti with 34, 
tight end Tony Romeo with 31, and Larry 
Garron with 26. Rookie Art Graham caught 
21 passes. Garron was also Boston’s leading 
rusher with 750 yards, good enough to rank 
him fifth among AFL runners. Parilli, now 
thirty-four, fell to ninth among passers, throw- 
ing 24 interceptions with only 13 touchdowns. 
Gino Cappelletti won his second consecutive 
scoring title. Defensive standouts Larry Eisen- 
hauer, Houston Antwine, and Tom Addison 
represented the Patriots on the all-league team 
and joined Bob Dee, Nick Buoniconti, and 
Ron Hall as division All-Stars. Defenders Ross 
O’Hanley, Ron Hall, Dick Felt, and Bob Suci 
combined for 30 interceptions and 3 touch- 
downs. With their first Eastern Division crown 
etched firmly in the team’s history book the 
Boston Patriots were now a team setting their 


sights on repeating in 1964. 
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Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Babe Parilli 337 153 

Tom Yewcic 70 29 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Larry Garron 179 750 

Jim Crawford 71 233 

Tom Neumann 44 148 
Harry Crump 49 120 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Jim Colclough 42 793 
Gino Cappelletti 34 493 
Tony Romeo 32 418 
Larry Garron 26 418 

Art Graham 21 559 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Gino Cappelletti 2 35 

Art Graham 5 

Harry Crump 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
45% 13 2345 24 
41% 4 444 5 
Average TDs 
4.2 2 
3:8 1 
3.4 0 
2.4 5 
Average TDs 
18.9 3 
14.5 2 
13.1 3 
16.1 2 
26.6 5 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
36 22, 28 113 
30 


# SAN DIEGO CHARGERS = 


HAD THERE BEEN A SUPER BOWL IN 
1963, the entire landscape of the NFL may 
look different today. At a time when the AFL 
was thirsting for recognition and respectability 
and the NFL was flaunting its supremacy, 
along came the 1963 Chargers. Arguably one 
of the best teams in AFL history, the team 
appeared to have more offensive firepower 
than anything that existed in the NFL. It also 
laid claim to a defense with a front four larger 
than Chicago’s Monsters of the Midway and 
more larcenous than Green Bay’s all-pro sec- 
ondary. Coming off a season remembered 
more for its injury list than its accomplish- 


ment, coach Sid Gillman solicited the services 


of a strength coach named Alvin Roy to men- 
tor his Chargers new weight-and-isometric 
exercise program. To get his troops into 
stronger and better shape than the rest of the 
league, Sid marched the Chargers to an isolat- 
ed preseason camp at the Rough Acres Ranch 
in California, a place so remote that the players 
had no choice but to get strong and fit while 
growing together as a team. To this day the 
camp is a haunting legend for those who were 
there, with memories of a desert boot camp 
and pseudo prison compound. But in 1963 
for the San Diego Chargers, the end justified 
the means, as their championship season led 


many writers and analysts to christen them, 
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* Charger quarterback Tobin Rote under pressure from the Bronco rush. *« 


“professional football’s best team in 1963.” 
The first step on the road to recovery for 
the Chargers was taken in mid-January when 
Gillman, Denver coach Jack Faulkner, and com- 
missioner Joe Foss met in a San Diego hotel 
room to settle a player dilemma that could 
mean a championship for the Chargers. The 
player in question was Tobin Rote, the former 
1957 championship quarterback for the Detroit 
Lions. Rote had been playing for the CFL 
Toronto Argonauts prior to becoming eligible 
to return to American football. As part of the 
AFL’s agreement, Rote was the territorial prop- 
erty of the closest team to which he played in 
Canada, the Buffalo Bills. But the Bills now had 
a different kind of predicament. They didn’t 


need a thirty-five-year-old quarterback on the 
down side of his career. They had Jack Kemp 
and were more than willing to trade the nego- 
tiating rights to Rote. Rote was a proven leader 
and legendary passer who had previously led 
both the NFL and CFL in passing. The Charg- 
ers were eager to acquire him. But so too were 
the Denver Broncos, whose starting quarter- 
back was older than Rote. Foss, Gillman, and 
Faulkner agreed to the only fair and objective 
way of settling the matter—a coin flip. As the 
coin turned up in favor of the Chargers, they 
once again had a proven and experienced play 
caller to lead the most sophisticated offensive 
in pro football and immediately became the 


favorite to win the West. 
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Protecting Rote would be a strong and 
cohesive offensive line anchored by two of the 
best tackles in either league. Perennial all-lea- 
guer Ron Mix and the equally efficient Ernie 
Wright were the rocks that flanked guards Sam 
Gruneisen, Sam DeLuca, and Pat Shea, all solid 
sweep leaders who efficiently sprang runners 
Keith Lincoln and Paul Lowe. Center Don 
Rogers took advantage of the vacancy created 
when Wayne Fraser went down with an injury 
the year before and was now one of the 
league’s best. At flanker, sophomore Lance 
Alworth joined offensive mates Mix, Rote, 
Lincoln, and Faison on the all-league team. He 
led the Chargers with 61 receptions 
and the league with a 20-yards- y : 
per-catch average. Joining him as 
pass catchers were Don Norton 
and 1962 all-league tight end Dave 
Kocourek. As a unit they caught 
17 touchdown passes. : 

Paul Lowe was the league’s sec- 
ond-leading rusher in 1963, gaining 1,010 
yards and backfield mate Keith Lincoln added 
another 826 to finish fourth. Their 5.7 and 6.4 
yards per carry were the two best among the 
AFL runners. Player of the Year Tobin Rote was 
the league’s top passer, giving him the trifecta 
of having led the NFL, CFL, and AFL, even 
though this time he threw less than any previ- 
ous AFL leader. And with 399 points scored 
and 256 allowed, San Diego was the most 
efficient team on both sides of the football. 
The Chargers scoring machine simply could 
not be stopped. As the Chargers were solidify- 
ing their hold at the top of AFL, there was 


an interesting addition on the front of some 
of the helmets, a shield-like emblem represent- 
ing a national award bestowed upon the 
city of San Diego, identifying it as an “All- 
American City.” 

On defense the Chargers still paraded 
their ferocious but retooled front four. Still in 
tow were big and powerful Earl Faison and 
even bigger and more powerful Ernie Ladd, 
both all-league selections at their position more 
than once. Joining them was end Bob Petrich 
and the rotating tackle tandem of George Gross 
and Henry Schmidt. In the linebacking corps, 
Chuck Allen was a red dog specialist, Emil 
Karas provided bone-jarring tackles, 
and newcomer Frank Buncom 
TYf supplied the needed speed and 
: agility on pass coverage. Assisting 

them off the bench were Penn 
" jtate standout Bob Mitinger and 
~ veteran Paul Maquire. With the 
tront seven once again creating pres- 
sure and chaos, the secondary returned to its 
1961 record-setting brilliance against the pass. 
Defensive backs Dick Harris, Bud Whitehead, 
George Blair, and Charlie McNeil along with 
rookie-of-the-year runner-up Dick Westmore- 
land solidified the San Diego defense that was 
among pro football’s finest. On the kicking 
end, Paul Maquire continued to be the fourth- 
down specialist, although with San Diego’s 
offensive excellence he was called upon less 
than any other punter. Safety George Blair 
handled the place kicking and converted on 17 
of his 27 field goal attempts. His .629 accuracy 
percentage was the league’s best. 
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x Charger back Paul Lowe takes the handoff from Tobin Rote. * 


Championship bound from the outset, 
the Chargers, who finished first in the West for 
the third time in four years with an 11-3 record, 
did not enjoy the luxury of running away from 
the pack in 63 as they did in’61. With Oakland 
now led by former Gillman assistant Al Davis, 
the Raiders were the barking dog on the Charg- 
ers’ heels all year long. Oakland’s resurgence 
may have kept Gillman’s troops as sharp as they 
were for as long as they needed to be. Which 
was right up to the last game of the year, having 


to win to ward off their 10-4 neighbors from 
northern California. 

The season kicked off on September 8 as 
Balboa Stadium played host to the Bills and 
Jack Kemp’s first game against his former 
teammates. Also returning was halfback Paul 
Lowe, who missed all of 1962. Serving notice 
that he was completely healed, Lowe gained 
96 yards on 10 carries against the daunting 
Bills defense, 48 of them on a third-quarter 
romp around right end for a touchdown. San 
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Diego won the defensive tug-of-war 14-10. In 
beating Boston 17-13 the next week, Lowe 
used his arm, firing a second-quarter, 29-yard 
touchdown pass to flanker Jerry Robinson, 
giving the Chargers a lead they did not 
relinquish. The Chargers next played host to 
the defending champion Kansas City Chiefs. 
Against KC, Rote was brilliant in his play 
calling and execution, completing 10 of his 16 
passes for 3 touchdowns. The first went 20 
yards to tight end Kocourek in the first quar- 
ter and the next to Kocourek again in the sec- 
ond for 35 yards. Keith Lincoln was on the 
receiving end of the third one after being set 
up by Lowe’s 25-yard run. Stunned by the 21- 
3 halftime deficit, the Chiefs never recovered 
and managed only 10 points to San Diego’s 
24, Paul Lowe was spectacular in gaining 91 
yards with Lincoln gaining another 59. The 
defense showed their mettle as well by closing 
down the powerful KC running game, holding 
them to just 27 yards and giving up only 164 
total yards. 

The Chargers then went on the road for 
the first time and came home with a 3-1 record 
as Denver ambushed them in the Rockies 50- 
34. Bronco kicker Gene Mingo kicked 5 field 
goals in the winning effort. Next up was the 
East’s first-place New York Jets. San Diego 
painted an offensive masterpiece, mounting 
510 yards total offense. Lowe accounted for 
161 on the ground. The Jets drew first blood in 
the first quarter on a TD pass from ex-Charger 
Dick Wood to Bake Turner. After Tobin Rote 
(10-13 passing for the day) failed to lead the 
Chargers to a score, second-year quarterback 


John Had! relieved the veteran and earned him- 
self the Associated Press Player of the Week 
honor by completing 8 of 12 passes for one 
touchdown. The Chargers offense came to 
life when HadI faked a handoff to Lowe and 
rolled out to pass but instead scampered 35 
yards down the sideline. Aided by Lowe’s 17- 
yard run, Hadl then split the defense with a 9- 
yard touchdown pass to Kocourek, tying the 
game at 10. A 40-yard pass-run to Lincoln then 
set up an 11-yard touchdown pass from half- 
back Jerry McDougall to a leaping Lance 
Alworth in the end zone. But 10 third-quarter 
points by the Jets had them ahead 20-17 in 
the final quarter. With 9:06 left in the game, 
Hadl used his slight of hand to fake a pitchout 
to Lincoln, then hand off to Lowe on a 
counterplay up the middle for the game-win- 
ning score. The Chargers won 24-20. 

Their first visit to Kansas City was a 
tight-fisted match that found the Chargers 
behind by the score of 7-3 at the half. But 
with Rote hitting on 16 of 22 passes and Keith 
Lincoln running for 127 yards on 10 carries 
(76 of them on a fourth-quarter breakaway 
touchdown), the southern Californians scored 
35 points in the second half to win 38-17. 
Sophomore flanker Lance Alworth had a 
stellar day, breaking tackles and outjumping 
the Chiefs secondary for four quarters. His 
best play of the afternoon came in the final 
period on a 72-yard touchdown reception. 
The young flanker ended the day with 9 catch- 
es for 232 yards. The game’s final score came 
on another counterplay off a fake pitch. This 
time Lowe galloped 21 yards for his second 
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touchdown of the game. 

At 5-1, San Diego was still not in the 
clear, and the race for the Western crown 
tightened the next week with a 34-33 loss to 
the Raiders. The Chargers then went east for 
three games. Stopping first for their last visit to 
the cold, windy, and rainy Polo Grounds. 
Behind the masterful performance by Tobin 
Rote, the Chargers closed down the decrepit 
palace in superior fashion by piling up 528 
yards of offense. Rote picked the Jet secondary 
to pieces, completing 21 of 29 passes for 369 
yards and 3 touchdowns. And once again the 
fearsome foursome closed down the Jet run- 
ning game, allowing only 39 yards. The bomb- 
ing ended 53-7. 

A .500 Boston team that appeared ready 
to hand the Chargers their second loss await- 
ed them next in Fenway Park on November 
10. San Diego needed a win to stay ahead of 
the dogged Raiders. Aided by lady luck in 
the first period, rookie Dick Westmoreland 
recovered Larry Garron’s fumble to give the 
Chargers possession at the Patriot 23-yard 
line. Rote then faded back, gave a quick pump 
fake, and Lance Alworth was gone on a stop- 
and-go pattern for a 22-yard touchdown ... 
but it was called back. On the next play Rote 
called a number that they had not yet used in 
°63. He rolled left, then stopped and threw 
back to the right where a waiting Lance 
Alworth pulled in the screen pass, used blocks 
from Sam DeLuca and Dave Kocourek and 
finished off a 27-yard touchdown pass. Alworth 
tied an AFL record on the day with 13 catch- 
es against the porous Boston pass defense. 
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Faison, Ladd, and company were outstanding 
and kept the Pats out of the end zone. The 
Chargers had their seventh victory in nine 
starts, winning 7-6. The last game of the road 
trip was in Buffalo, where 38,592 saw Keith 
Lincoln run for a 46-yard touchdown and 101 
total yards. Gilman’s gang won 23-13. 
Moving back to Balboa Stadium on 
December 1, the Chargers jumped out to a 
20-0 lead at the half then finished Houston 
off with a 22-yard touchdown pass to 
Alworth as Rote threaded the needle, finding 
his flanker between both Mark Johnston and 
Jim Norton. The 27-0 win marked the first 
time in forty-five games that Houston had 
been shut out. San Diego now had a two- 
game lead on Oakland, but Davis’s boys 
changed that by beating the Chargers for the 
second time on the second Sunday in Decem- 
ber, 41-27. With both teams winning the fol- 
lowing week the Chargers needed to beat 
Denver at home in their final game to win 
the West, and Paul Lowe was ready. Scoring 
on runs of 10 and 66 yards, Lowe totaled 
183 yards rushing for the game. Leading 26- 
17 at the half, the Chargers went on to score 
24 third-quarter points, and with word 
from up the coast that Oakland had won their 
final game 52-49 over Houston, continued to 
roll up the points and earn their third division 
title in four years, defeating the Broncos by a 
whopping 58-20. For the sixth time on the 
season the San Diego defense held the oppo- 
sition to less than 100 yards rushing. The 
Raiders, who turned their 1-13 record of 
1962 into an incredible 10-4 mark, finished 
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one game behind the 11-3 Chargers. 

For the second time in four years Bal- 
boa Stadium played host to the AFL Cham- 
pionship game. The Boston Patriots had 
defeated the Bills in a tie-breaking playoff a 
week earlier to earn the right to face the 
Chargers. Prognosticators made San Diego a 
slight favorite by virtue of home-field advantage 
and because by the slimmest of margins, defeat- 
ed Boston in both of their regular season meet- 
ings. Pitting their top-ranked offense against the 
AFL's best defense, Gillman sought to employ 
some new ideas he picked up on their last 
visit to Boston to counter the Patriot’s blitz- 
ing defense. He put his backs in motion and ran 
traps, quick pitches, and draw plays to freeze 
and confuse the defense. The plan worked to 
perfection. On the opening series fullback Keith 
Lincoln took a handoff on a draw play and 
streaked 56 yards to the Boston 5. Two plays 
later Tobin Rote, hoping to be the only quar- 
terback to win both an NFL and AFL champi- 
onship, snuck the final 2 yards for the first 
score on the sun-drenched afternoon. After 
Chuck Allen and the San Diego defense stopped 
the Pats, Lincoln again showed why he was 
the AFL all-league fullback, speeding 64 yards 
for the Chargers second touchdown in the 
game’s first five minutes. On his first 2 carries 
Lincoln already had 110 yards rushing, and 
he was not nearly finished. A Boston score 
temporarily raised Boston’s hopes, but on 
San Diego’s next possession Keith Lincoln 
decoyed the defense one way while Paul Lowe 
took a pitchout from Rote the other and 
dashed 58 yards for a touchdown. 


With the Chargers leading 31-10 at the 
half, the Balboa Stadium crowd cheered the 
offensive outburst. The San Diego defense 
smothered the Boston ground game, holding 
them under 100 yards and forcing Babe Par- 
illi to take to air. But Earl Faison and Chuck 
Allen led the charge, and shut out Boston in 
the second half. Keith Lincoln and the Charg- 
ers, on the other hand, were just hitting stride. 
In the third quarter, Rote lofted a bomb to 
acrobatic flanker Lance Alworth who out- 
jumped defender Bob Suci to pull down the 
ball for a 48-yard touchdown. Keith Lincoln 
piled up yardage, accounting for 206 yards on 
the ground while catching a game high 7 
passes for an additional 123 yards. His last 
reception, a 25-yarder from John Hadl, ended 
up in the end zone. San Diego called it a day 
after Had] engineered a 66-yard drive for the 
final score. The Chargers had just torched 
the AFL’s best defense for over 600 yards 
and won in dominating style, 51-10. It was 
the Chargers first AFL Championship. Keith 
Lincoln was a unanimous choice for the 
game’s MVP as he accounted for a record 329 
yards running and receiving. In winning their 
first crown, the new champions each walked 
away with a winner’s share of $2,498.89. 
An ensuing offer by Gllman to George Halas 
to play his NFL Champion Chicago Bears 
and initiate the first AFL/NFL championship 


game went unanswered. 
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Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 

Tobin Rote 286 170 59% 20 2510 17 

John Hadl 64 28 43% 6 502 6 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Paul Lowe 177 1010 5.7 8 

Keith Lincoln 128 826 6.5 5 

Gerry McDougall 38 199 O.2 1 

Bob Jackson 18 64 3.6 4 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Lance Alworth 61 1205 19.8 11 

Paul Lowe 26 191 1.3 2 

Keith Lincoln 24 325 13,5 3 

Dave Kocourek 23 359 15.6 5 

Don Norton PA 281 13.4 1 

Jerry Robinson 18 315 17.5 2 

Jacque MacKinnon 11 262 23.8 4 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
George Blair 44 48 Wy 28 95 
Lance Alworth 11 66 
Paul Lowe 10 60 
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For the third year in a row Balboa Stadium was the site for the AFL’s annu- 
Hal All-Star game on January 19. And for the third straight year the West 
defeated the East. But this time they had to come from behind to do it. The 
| West, coached by Sid Gillman, put on a second-half uprising after trailing 
| Mike Holovak’s East team 24-3 at the start of the third quarter. Charger 
7 runners Keith Lincoln and Paul Lowe, scoring on runs of 64 and 5 yards, 
=| set the stage for another set of Western Division teammates to pull off their 


] own game-winning heroics, just as Tripucka and Taylor did in last year’s 


4 win. This time it was Oakland teammates Cotton Davidson, subbing for 
starter Tobin Rote, and Art Powell who pulled the slight of hand. With forty-three seconds left in the game, David- 
son connected with his split end for a diving 25- yard touchdown pass, giving the West 24 unanswered points 


in the second half to nose out their third straight All-Star game win over the East, 27-24. 
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AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE -— 1964 FINAL STANDINGS 


EASTERN DIVISION 


TEAM GP W L T PF PA PCT. 
BUFFALO BILLS 14 12 2 (0) 400 242 0.857 
BOSTON PATRIOTS 14 10 5 1 365 297 0.750 
NEW YORK JETS 14 5 8 1 278 515 0.393 
HOUSTON OILERS 14 4 10 0) 310 355 0.286 
WESTERN DIVISION 
TEAM GP W L z PF PA PCT. 
SAN DIEGO CHARGERS 14 8 5 1 341 300 0.607 
KANSAS CITY CHIEFS 14 rt 7 te) 366 306 0.500 
OAKLAND RAIDERS 14 5 7 2 303 350 0.429 
DENVER BRONCOS 14 2 il 1 240 438 0.179 


» BOSTON PATRIOTS 8 


WITH THE CHANGING OF THE GUARD 
in the East in 1963, the Patriots found them- 
selves in unfamiliar territory at the beginning of 
the season. They were now the hunted, instead 
of the hunters. Although there may have been 
cause for concern in New England after the 
Pats dropped all of their exhibition games, they 


Lance Alworth, “Bambi,” was an All-American halfback at 
Arkansas in 1961. Drafted by the Chargers with a pick they received 
from Oakland, he made an immediate impact in 1962 before being 
injured early in the season. He led the AFL in receiving three times, 
is tied for the most passes caught in one game (13), and when he 
retired was the all-time leader in most consecutive games catching 
a pass at 95. From 1963 to 1969 there was no better receiver in foot- 
ball cand no more dangerous a deep threat. He was the first AFL 


player to be voted into the Pro Football Hall of Fame. 


opened the season with four straight victories. 
Starting out on the West Coast, Boston pinned 
a 17-14 loss on the resurgent Oakland Raiders 
followed by a rematch of the ’63 championship 
game in San Diego, this time with a different 
result, a 33-28 victory. Gino Cappelletti aided 
the win with 4 field goals. Then in knocking 
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off New York in their home-away-from-home 
opener at Boston College 26-10, the defense 
picked off 3 New York passes and Gino kicked 
4 more field goals. But Gino’s best was yet to 
come. As Boston was pasting Denver 39-10 in 
Colorado, Cappelletti was setting an all-time 
pro football record by knocking 6 fields goals 
through the uprights in Bears Stadium. Hitting 
for 6 as well was the defense, as they tied a 
league record by intercepting 6 Denver passes. 
The Pats were off to their best start ever, yet it 
was only good enough to match Buffalo, also 
undefeated with four wins. 

They came back to earth the next week at 
Fenway Park as Lance Alworth grabbed 7 of 
John Had|’s passes and the Chargers handled 
Boston 26-17. Next came Oakland. Things 
looked grim for the Pats as they trailed 34-14 


before things started to click in the second half, 
leading to 21 unanswered points and a 35-34 
lead with eight minutes left. In years past Oak- 
land by now would have sunk into the bay, but 
these were not the Raiders of old, and a quick 
strike by quarterback Cotton Davidson to Art 
Powell put Oakland back on top, 40-35. Know- 
ing the Patriots offense had heated up and not 
wanting a last-minute touchdown by Boston to 
be a winning one, Oakland decided to try a 2- 
point conversion to put them up by 7. It failed. 
Minutes later Oakland’s fear became a reality 
when Babe Parilli found Larry Garron with a 
touchdown pass and a 41-40 lead. Now it was 
Mike Holovak’s turn to roll the dice. The Pats’ 
try for 2 was converted and Boston had a 43-40 
lead with only forty-eight seconds left, as the 
Fenway crowd huddled close and held their 
breath. A valiant effort brought the Raiders 
to the Boston 31-yard line. With ten seconds 
to play, Oakland lined up for a 38-yard field 
goal attempt by Mike Mercer. As time clicked 
down, Mercer swung his toe into the kick and 
all eyes turned just in time to see the ball split 
the uprights and send the Pats and Raiders 
home with a heart-pounding 43-43 tie. 

The next week Babe Parilli showed that 
being a thirty-four-year-old quarterback was as 
good as a fine wine that had aged gracefully. 
The Babe hit on 13 of 18 passes with 2 of 
them ending up in Jim Colclough’s hands in 
the end zone. The Pats record at midseason 
stood at a powerful 5-1-1, but they were still 
chasing the undefeated Buffalo Bills. 

For game eight Boston traveled to the 
new Shea Stadium home of the New York Jets 
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on Halloween night and quickly learned that 
New York is not a safe place to play a game of 
trick-or-treat. A crowd of 41,910 fans saw 
Boston trail 21-0 at the half, largely on the 
throwing efforts of Jet quarterback Dick Wood. 
Wood was in the process of completing 11 pass- 
es in a row and 22 of 36 on the night. When the 
final gun sounded, the Jets showed 35 points to 
Boston’s 14, dropping them to 5-2-1, while 
Buffalo continued to win. Back home at Fen- 
way, Boston was in a must-win situation and 
things looked bleak when George Blanda’s field 
goal gave Houston a 24-22 lead with thirty-two 
seconds left in the game. What the Fenway 
faithful saw in that last minute gave all of New 
England hope that this might be the Patriots’ 
season after all. Two Babe Parilli pass comple- 
tions to Tony Romeo and Gino Cappelletti put 
the Pats on their own 44 yard line with only 
eleven ticks left on the clock. On the next play, 
the Kentucky Babe was unable to find an open 
receiver and took off toward the end zone, but 
he knew he couldn’t make it all the way so he 
ran toward the sideline and stepped out of 
bounds on the Oiler 36, stopping the clock with 
only one tick left. On marched the field goal 
unit. With the Babe holding, Gino hit the ball 
squarely, straight, and true to give Boston a 
spectacular 25-24 victory. 

Cappelletti was having a tremendous sea- 
son not only as the league’s best kicker but also 
as the Patriots’ leading receiver. He was averag- 
ing almost 18 yards a catch. Gino was also 
about to set a new scoring record for a season 
by rounding up 155 total points. The Patriots 
season was as heated as it could get with the 
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year’s most crucial game against the undefeated 
Buffalo Bills next. Heading into the showdown 
rushers Larry Garron and Ron Burton were 
each averaging a little more than 3 yards a carry, 
prompting the Boston offense to rely more and 
more on its miserly defense and the vintage arm 
of Babe Parilli to make things happen. Against 
Buffalo, Babe threw for 5 touchdown passes on 
the day, but deep into the third quarter the 
injury-riddled Bills held a 28-14 lead. Capitaliz- 
ing on a Bill turnover when defensive end Larry 
Eisenhauer recovered Daryle Lamonica’s fum- 
ble, Babe led the Pats into the end zone not 
once, not twice, but three more times, all on 
passes to Cappelletti. Thanks to Boston’s 35-28 
win, they had moved a step closer to the Bills. 

Boston won their next three games while 
Buffalo lost only once, creating a showdown in 
the last game at icy Fenway Park between the 
11-2 Bills and the 10-2-1 Patriots. For the 
fourth year in a row Boston’s final weekend 
would determine whether they finished first or 
second in the East. Fenway was packed with 
38,000 fans in the midst of a December New 
England snowstorm. The Bills started the scor- 
ing and went up 7-0, but Parilli answered with 
a 37-yard touchdown pass to Tony Romeo. 
Needing a win to overtake Buffalo, the Pats 
went for a 2-point conversion. Looking left and 
right for an open receiver, Babe found Cappy all 
alone in the end zone, but Gino’s footing 
betrayed him on the frozen turf and the pass fell 
to the ground. Another Buffalo touchdown and 
field goal put the Patriots behind by 11 points at 
the half. But they could score no more, and their 
most successful season of 10-3-1 would fall 
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short of defending their Eastern Division title. | 20 with a 51-yard field goal, the longest in 


Larry Eisenhauer, Nick Buoniconti, league history, and was named the league’s 
Babe Parilli, and Tom Addison made the all- MVP. Mike Holovak was named the AFLs 
league team. Babe also led the league with Coach of the Year. While they posted what 


3,465 yards passing and 31 touchdown passes. would be their best record in their AFL years, 


Cappelletti set an AFL record on November _ once again the Patriots were bridesmaids. 


Leading passers 
Babe Parilli 
Loary Garron 
Tom Yewcic 


Leading rushers 
Larry Garron 
Ron Burton 

J.D. Garrett 
Babe Parilli 


Leading receivers 
Gino Cappeletti 
Art Graham 

Larry Garron 

Jim Colclough 
Ron Burton 

Tony Romeo 


Leading scorers 
Gino Cappelletti 
Larry Garron 


Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 
A73 228 48% 31 3465 27 

2 0 0% 0 0 0 

1 1 100% 0) 2 0 


Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 


183 585 3.2 2 
102 340 3.3 3 
56 259 4.6 2 
34 168 4.9 2 


Caught Yards gained Average TDs 


49 865 17.7 7 
45 720 16.0 6 
40 350 8.8 7 
32 657 20.5 5 
27 306 11.3 2 
26 445 LA 4 
TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
7 36 36 25 39 155 
9 54 


24. On October 4, 1964, Gino Cappelletti set a record for the most field goals in one AFL game when he hit on 
every attempt against the Denver Broncos in Bears Stadium. How many field goals did Gino kick for the record? 


25. In the 1964 AFL championship game, the Chargers bolted to a quick 
7-0 lead on their first possession. Fullback Keith Lincoln darted up the 
middle for 38 yards on the first play from scrimmage, followed shortly 

by a 26-yard TD pass from Tobin Rote to Dave Kocourek. Lincoln had 
already gained 47 yards on 3 carries and caught 1 pass for 11 yards in 

the first quarter; then came the “hit heard around the world!” A short, 
floating pass from Rote to the left flat arrived just as the approaching 

Bills linebacker met Lincoln. “The hit” broke two of Lincoln’s ribs and 
sidelined him for the rest of the game. Buffalo went on to win 20-7. 

After Lincoln left the game, who replaced him at fullback for the Chargers? 
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» OAKLAND RAIDERS # 


RIDING THE CREST OF AN EIGHT-GAME 
winning streak that closed out 1963, the 
Raiders believed they could contend again in 
1964. But they no longer possessed the ele- 
ment of surprise, and the rest of the league 
would be ready this time around. Davis want- 
ed to improve his running game since the loss 
of Clem Daniels in ’63 for nearly four games 
played a significant role in their four consec- 
utive losses, and so he jumped at the chance 
to grab another disgruntled star, trading for 
halfback Billy Cannon less than a week before 
the start of the season. Although Cannon 
needed time to learn the new system, he fin- 
ished second on the team in both rushing and 
pass receiving among running backs. 

Their first step toward contending was 
dimmed on September 13 when the Patriots 
beat them 17-14 victory at Frank Youell Field. 
A fumble at the Boston 4 yard line in the 
fourth quarter sealed the Raiders’ doom. The 
second week fared no better, as the Raiders fell 
to Houston 42-28. Next it was Kansas City, 
and another loss. They then dropped a thriller 
in Buffalo 23-20 when their last drive to the 
Bills 35 yard line was stopped by the final gun. 
By the time the Raiders made it to week five, 
the light of hope for a crown in 1964 had been 
turned off. The team that drew accolades for 
their unexpected success in 1963 appeared to 
be looking for an identity. 

Following their loss to the Bills, they 
needed a field goal from Mike Mercer with ten 
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seconds left to earn a 43-43 tie in Boston. Then 
Oakland’s pride and poise kicked in. Looking 
again like the team from ’63, the Raiders 
drubbed Denver 40-7. Davis pulled his boys 
together in the second half of the season 
and finished with a 5-2-1 record after their 
disastrous 0-5-1 start. A tie with Denver and 
victories over the two championship game 
combatants, Buffalo and San Diego, in the final 
three weeks showed Davis the huge potential 
of his team but also brought the season to an 
end with a disappointing 5-7-2 record. 

One particularly gratifying win was the 
16-13 victory over Buffalo on the second last 
week of the season. Trailing 13-9 with ninety- 
five seconds left, the Raiders were on their 
own 15 yard line and looking for a miracle. 
With perhaps his best drive of the season, 
quarterback Tom Flores engineered a master- 
ful drive that put Oakland on the Buffalo 1 
yard line with only four seconds left. On the 
game’s last play, Flores lofted an alley-oop pass 
into the end zone where the 6'3" Art Powell 
out jumped Buffalo’s Butch Byrd for a game- 
winning touchdown and the Raiders fourth 
win of the season. They then beat rival San 
Diego 21-20 on the season’s final day. 

Cotton Davidson, ranking fifth among 
AFL passers, threw for 2,489 yards and 21 
touchdowns. Fullback Clem Daniels carried the 
ground game and finished third in rushing, 
while Art Powell was again the star of the 
receiving corps and finished second in the AFL 
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* Raiders defensive stalwarts Ben Davidson (83) and Dan Birdwell (53). * 


and also caught 11 touchdown passes. Flanker 
Bo Roberson led the league in kickoff returns 
and safety Claude Gibson was number two in 
punt returns. Offensive clout and scoring were 
not Oakland’s problem during the season. The 
Raiders finished second in total offense and sec- 
ond in passing. The offensive line performed 
well, with Jim Otto gaining all-league status for 
the fifth straight time, joined by first-time all- 
league guard Wayne Hawkins. But the offensive 
heroics were not enough to place the Raiders 


among the AFL elite. Their weakness was in 
keeping opponents off the scoreboard. And 
while the defense was strong enough to hold 
Cookie Gilchrist, the league’s leading rusher, to 
a mere 24 yards on 10 carries in one game, as a 
unit they finished sixth in total defense. Only 
Houston and Denver allowed more points. 
The master plan had hit a speed bump, but 
the confident Davis was not about to panic. 
With pride and poise he simply went back to 
the drawing board and readied for 1965. 
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The Progress of the Seasons - 1964 
Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 
Cotton Davidson 320 155 48% 21 2497 19 
Tom Flores 200 98 49% 7 1389 14 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 
Clem Daniels 173 824 4.8 2 
Billy Cannon 89 338 3.8 3 
Cotton Davidson 29 167 5.8 py 
Tom Flores 11 64 5.8 ) 
Bob Jackson 15 53 3:5 6) 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 
Art Powell 76 1361 17.9 11 
Bo Roberson 44 624 14.2 1 
Clem Daniels 42 696 16.6 6 
Billy Cannon 37 454 12.3 5 
Ken Herock 23 360 15.7 2 
Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Mike Mercer 34 34 15 24 79 
Art Powell 11 66 


26. After three straight all-star games played in San Diego, the 1964 AFL game was scheduled to be played 
in Tulane Stadium in New Orleans on January 16, 1965. But after the African-American players complained 
to the league about the discriminatory treatment they received in the southern city, the players threatened 
to boycott the game unless the league made a stand. After much discussion and negotiation, AFL officials 
decided that the best move was to relocate the game. Where was the site to which the game was moved? 


»# DENVER BRONCOS = 


HEADING INTO THEIR FOURTH 
campaign, Denver was well aware of the fact 
that they were one of only two AFL teams that 
had yet to post a winning season. And for the 
Broncos there was only one way to go after a 
stinging 2-11-1 season. As their July training 
camp opened in Ft. Collins, Colorado, the Bron- 
cos still suffered an identity crises at quarterback, 
having John McCormick and Mickey Slaughter 
fighting for the job. Then McCormick’s season 
came to an abrupt end when he suffered a knee 


injury in an exhibition game. With only one 
quarterback, head coach John Faulkner went 
looking to find help yet again. He pulled off 
one of the most bizarre trades in sports history, 
bringing Houston’s young backup Jacky Lee 
to Denver for all-league defensive tackle Bud 
McFadin, under the condition that Lee would 
be returned to Houston after two years, essen- 
tially becoming more of a loan than a trade. 
Four games into the season Denver 
was still without a victory, losing by gaping 
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margins of 24, 17, 21, and 29 points, resulting 
in Faulkner’s dismissal. He was replaced by 
assistant coach Mac Speedie. Riding an eleven- 
game losing streak, Denver needed a change, 
which paid instant dividends in Speedie’s first 
game on October 11 against Kansas City. Trail- 
ing 13-12 at halftime, Lee fired a third-quarter 
touchdown pass to Lionel Taylor to put Denver 
ahead 19-13. On their next possession, Lee 
lofted a screen pass to halfback Charlie 
Mitchell just before he was sacked by two 
Chiefs. Mitchell sped 58 yards for their third 
touchdown and increased the margin to 26-13. 
Then early in the fourth quarter Lee threw his 
third touchdown pass of the day, caught again 
by Taylor for 34 yards and a 33-13 spread. The 
crowd of 16,285 Denver fans then had to sit 
back and endure two quick KC scores, the 
second coming after a successful onside kick, to 
get the Chiefs to within 6 at 33-27. But the 
Broncos held on, coming away with their first 
win of the season. All-league safety Goose Gon- 
soulin was the defensive star of the game, pick- 
ing off 3 Len Dawson passes. 

As the season progressed, four more loss- 
es followed. The defense was on its way to 
allowing a league-high 438 points, the second 
year in a row they topped the AFL. With the 
league’s worst defense came the most anemic 
offense, scoring 240 points and averaging just 
17.1 while allowing 31.2. Denver also came in 
last in both rushing and passing. Though Lee 
and Slaughter each completed over 50 percent 
of their passes, they posted the bottom two 
yards-per-completion averages in the league. 

The youthful tandem of Billy Joe and 


Charlie Mitchell in the backfield did show 
promise, but the holes closed too quickly on the 
sophomores, who gained 590 and 415 yards 
respectively. Joe was particularly disappointing 
in his second year, hampered by recurring foot 
problems. And with the absence of a strong 
passing game, the backs usually found nowhere 
to run. On the receiving end, Lionel Taylor 
relinquished his crown for the first time in five 
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years, finishing tied for second with 76 catches. 
Second-year tight end Hewritt Dixon was next 
on the team with 38, followed closely by 
flanker Bob Scarpitto with 35. Taylor, who 
scored 7 times, led the dreadful Broncos in 
scoring with a meek 42 points, ranking him 
twenty-third in the league. Kickers Gene 
Mingo, and later Dick Guesman, left the 
Broncos severely wanting and caused the 
coaching staff to forego the 3-pointers to call 
plays on many fourth downs rather than 
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attempting field goals. Guesman hit on a mere 
6 of 22 tries and Mingo 8 of 12 prior to leaving 
for Oakland. 

The second win of the season did not 
come until November 15, a 20-16 triumph over 
the Jets in the first and only game played in the 
snow in 1964. Billy Joe set the Denver single- 
game rushing record by gaining 108 yards, and 
on two consecutive plays in the first half he ran 
for 21 and 51 yards up the middle. With an 
ineffective kicking game, the Broncos scored 
their first touchdown on a fourth down from 
the New York 10, with Lionel Taylor making a 
leaping catch in the end zone. Odell Barry, the 
AFL's leading punt returner, then gave the 
Broncos the go-ahead touchdown on a 48-yard 
return. After the Jets scored to close the gap to 
6 points, Mickey Slaughter took a snap on 
fourth down in the closing minute from his own 
10 yard line and strategically ran out of the end 
zone for a safety, allowing valuable seconds to 
be run off the clock. The win was also the high 
point of the season for the defense, with the 
front four sacking Jet quarterbacks eight times 
in the game. Prior to the game, Jets throwers 
had been dropped only fourteen times all year. 
They also intercepted 6 New York passes, with 
Willie Brown grabbing four and even had a fifth 
nullified by a penalty. The all-league corner- 
back’s last pick was a crucial one, coming with 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Jacky Lee 265 133 
Mickey Slaughter 189 97 
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forty-one seconds left in the game to seal the 
victory. The season’s second win was followed 
by four more weeks without a victory, the third 
such run of the year, condemning the Broncos 
to their second consecutive 2-11-1 season. 

Along the way the Broncos did enjoy 
some exciting highlights, such as their hard- 
fought loss at Boston on November 20, when 
defensive end Leroy Moore set a Denver record 
for the longest return of an interception. Pick- 
ing a Babe Parilli flair pass out of the air he jug- 
gled it for 8 yards and then rumbled 76 more to 
the Boston 11 yard line. The defense again was 
spectacular, allowing only one touchdown in 
the 12-7 defeat. Much of the praise on defense 
went to the outstanding play of the secondary 
that finished second in the league with 32 inter- 
ceptions. Against the Patriots they intercepted 
5, 4 in the last period, bringing the total to 11 
in their last two games. Hosting Oakland on 
November 29, the Broncos came close to 
knocking off the Raiders on a fourth-down try. 
Needing only a field goal to win, Speedie called 
for Mickey Slaughter to roll left for 6 points on 
the last play of the game rather than put the 
game on the foot of his weak kicker. Slaughter 
was stopped on the one, ending the game in a 
20-20 tie. The 1964 Denver season brought 
their five-year record to 18-49-3, the lowest 
four-year win total in the AFL. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
50% 20 1611 11 
51% LL 930 3 
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Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Charlie Mitchell 177 590 3.3 5 

Billy Joe 112 415 3.7 2 

Jacky Lee 42 163 3.9 a 

Mickey Slaughter 20 54 2.7 6) 

Donnie Stone 12 26 2.2 0 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Lionel Taylor 76 873 11S vg 

Hewritt Dixon 38 585 15.4 1 

Bob Scarpitto 35 375 10.7 4 

Charlie Mitchell 33 225 6.8 1 

Al Denson 25 383 15.3 1 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Lionel Taylor 7 42 
Charlie Mitchell 6 36 
Dick Guesman 13 15 6 22 al 
" KANSAS CITY CHIEFS 8 


ONE YEAR REMOVED FROM THEIR 
championship season, the Chiefs wanted to 
return to the top of the West. And in their first 
game, Hank Stram’s boys were shown just 
what it would take to make it back up the 
mountain. Thanks to 2 KC fumbles inside the 
20 yard line and a pass interception deep 
inside Chief territory, the Buffalo Bills, out to 
make an impact of their own, struck for 31 
points in the first quarter and prevailed 34- 
17. In many ways the 1964 season in Kansas 
City was similar to the one in San Diego in 
1962. The Chiefs endured injury after injury 
and were never able to get their entire team 
on the field at the same time. No less than ten 
starters were injured and missed games, 
beginning with star fullback Curtis McClin- 


ton, who missed the first four games with a 


broken hand and never regained his bulldoz- 
ing effectiveness. Standout split end Chris 
Burford was slow to heal from off-season 
knee surgery and missed six weeks, causing 
star halfback Abner Haynes to play out of 
position in his stead. All-league linebacker 
E.J. Holub missed the last five games and had 
now logged seven knee operations in his 
career. His backup, Walt Corey, also spent 
time on the trainer’s table. Stalwart safety 
Johnny Robinson went down with a rib injury 
and halfback Bert Coan, hoping to make an 
impact in his third year, still could not 
rebound from a leg injury suffered in college. 
Fred Arbanas, the AFL’ best tight end, was 
lost for the final two games. Then there was 
Len Dawson’s shattered nose that caused him 


to miss part of three games, although he was 
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still the league’s best quarterback at the sea- 
son’s end, completing 56 percent of his pass- 
es for 2,879 yards and 30 touchdowns. When 
Lenny was unable to answer the bell, backups 
Eddie Wilson and rookie Pete Beathard 
moved in with little impact. 

After an open date on the second week of 
the season, the Chiefs got back on track by beat- 
ing both Oakland, 21-9, and Houston, 28-7. 
Their 2-1 record had them a half game up on 
San Diego, at 1-2-1. Even at 2-2, KC stood at 
the top of their division, but two more losses 
followed, dropping them two games behind the 
Chargers. From that point on they never moved 
either up or down in the standings, although 
they weren’t really eliminated from winning the 
division until the season’s twelfth week. 

With McClinton sidelined early, Stram 
looked for a big, powerful replacement and 
out of the rough came a diamond—Mack Lee 
Hill, a ramrod of a runner who was every bit 
as bruising as the Count. Finishing ninth in 
the league, Hill, who gained 576 yards on 105 
carries, had a league-high 5.5 yards per carry 
average. Teaming with a revived edition of 
Abner Haynes, the two combined for 1,255 
yards on the ground. Haynes gained 697 
yards for an even 5 yards per carry, giving the 
Chiefs the second-best running team in the 
AFL. The loss of Burford was somewhat mit- 
igated by the emergence of Frank Jackson at 
flanker. A reserve halfback for Haynes the 
previous two years, Jackson posted the 
league’s third-highest receiving total with 62, 
9 of them for touchdowns and a 15.9 yards 
per catch average. For all his time away Bur- 
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ford, true to his form, caught 51 passes with 
7 touchdowns. Arbanas added 34 receptions, 
8 TDs and an incredible 20.2 yards per catch, 
tying him with Lance Alworth at the top of 
the league in that department. Haynes caught 
38 passes. 
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On November 15 the Chiefs were 4-4, 
behind the Chargers at 6-2-1. A home victory 
over San Diego on this day would close that 
margin to a game and a half with five contests 
remaining. Indicative of the KC season, the 
Chiefs fumbled 9 times on the afternoon and 
trailed the Chargers 28-0 in the second quar- 
ter. The 28-14 loss put the Chiefs three and a 
half games off the pace. In their rematch on 
December 13, with the title already in hand 
for the Chargers, the Chiefs scored 27 points 
in the fourth period in a 49-6 route. Dawson 
fired 4 touchdowns and completed 17 of his 
28 passes, eight to flanker Frank Jackson. No 
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one ever argued that Kansas City lacked the 
talent to win, but at 7-7, they continued to 


frustrate the organization with their lack of 


consistency. 


Offensively they outscored everyone but 


the AFL champion Bills. Their 306 points 
allowed was the league’s fourth best, a touch- 
down behind the Chargers. Fred Arbanas, Jim 
Tyrer, Jerry Mays, and Dave Grayson were all- 
league selections. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Len Dawson 354 199 
Eddie Wilson 47 25 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Abner Haynes 139 697 
Mack Lee Hill 105 576 
Curtis McClinton 73 252 
Jack Spikes 34 LI2 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Frank Jackson 62 943 
Chris Burford 51 675 
Abner Haynes 38 562 

Fred Arbanas 34 686 
Mack Lee Hill 19 144 
Curtis McClinton 13 221 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Tommy Brooker 46 
Frank Jackson 9 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
56.2% 30 2879 18 
53.2% 1 392 il 
Average TDs 
5.0 4 
5.5 4 
3.5 1 
3.3 0 
Average TDs 
15.2. 9 
13.2 7 
14.8 3 
20.2 8 
7.6 2 
17.0 2 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
46 8 17 70 
54 


® HOUSTON OILERS 8 


SIX WEEKS BEFORE THEIR SUMMER 
training camp opened, owner Bud Adams did 
the inevitable. He fired coach Pop Ivy, his third 
head coach in four years, and brought in fellow 
Texan Sammy Baugh to lead his Oilers. For the 
disenchanted football team it was a welcome 
change, especially for their prodigal son, Billy 
Cannon, who openly feuded with Ivy. As camp 
opened, Baugh, a Hall of Fame quarterback for 


the Washington Redskins, was thrilled to see the 
wealth of talent at his favorite position. Leading 
the group was thirty-seven-year-old George 
Blanda, entering his fifteenth season in profes- 
sional football. His backup, Jacky Lee, was 
thought to be good enough to start for more 
than a few other teams. Rounding out the deep 
list of playcallers was rookie Don Trull, the 
nation’s top thrower from Baylor. 
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But the three did not share the spotlight 
for long. In fact, within one week of Baugh 
declaring he was not interested in trading any 
of his quarterbacks, he sent Lee to Denver for 
all-league defensive tackle Bud McFadin and 
the Broncos’ first round draft choice. To make 
the trade one of the most bizzare in profes- 
sional sports, the deal called for Lee to be 
returned to Houston after two years with no 
strings attached. Commissioner Joe Foss 
approved the trade conditions, knowing that 
Denver was in need of a leader to solidify the 
perennially weak team and, with hope, to 
convince the Bronco owners to keep the 
franchise in Colorado. A week before their 
opening game, the Oilers also traded Billy 
Cannon, who had worn out his welcome with 
Baugh by breaking curfew more than once. 
Baugh deemed the oft-injured Cannon, limit- 
ed to just 13 carries in °63, expendable due 
to the unexpectedly quick development of 
swift and elusive rookie halfback Sid Blanks. 
Shortly after the trade, Adams, in a show of 
support to his head coach, declared that the 
Oilers would dedicate 1964 to rebuilding the 
team into a championship contender. 

For the new year, the Oilers added two 
red stripes to border the center white stripe 
on their helmet and replaced the red numbers 
on their away uniforms with blue ones. They 
also added three stripes at the bottom edge of 
their shirt sleeves. 

Running out of the backfield with more 
power and speed than Cannon was able to pro- 
vide over the past two years, Blanks would 
make the Houston fans forget the Heisman 
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winner by turning in the fifth-best rushing total 
in the league and finishing a close second to Jet 
Matt Snell for Rookie of the Year honors. 
Blanks gained 756 yards and had a 5.2 rushing 
average. He also caught 55 passes, second most 
on the team. In one game against the New York 
Jets, he gained a season-high 179 yards on 21 
carries, 91 coming on a touchdown run that 
also set a league record. Teaming with fullback 
Charlie Tolar, who finished tenth in the league 
with 526 yards, the two accounted for 87 per- 
cent of Houston’s running plays. And although 
they were the league’s second-weakest running 
team, their ranking was due to the fact that 
the Oilers ran a league-low 327 times. Houston 
made its yardage in the air. Blanda shattered 
Frank Tripucka’s pass-attempt record by putting 
the ball up 505 times, more than any quarter- 
back before him in either league. His 262 com- 
pletions were also a record, giving old George a 
52 percent completion mark. As expected, the 
Oilers led the league in passing. With that many 
passes filling the air, the Oilers needed able 
receivers to haul them in. And in 1964, there 
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* Houston’s Charley Hennigan hauls in one of his record-setting 101 receptions. * 


was none better than the reliable and sure hands 
of Charley Hennigan. Charley latched on to an 
all-time record 101 passes during the campaign, 
one more than the previous record set in 1961 
by Denver’s Lionel Taylor. Gaining a league- 
high 1,546 yards he was close to unstoppable 
and averaged a strong 15.4 yards per reception. 

After losing to San Diego in their first 
game, Houston won two in a row, beating 
Oakland, 42-28, and Denver, 38-17. The 


promising start, however, quickly ended as 
they piled up nine straight losses and fell to 2- 
10. Wins over the Jets and Broncos in their 
final two games closed out their self-declared 
rebuilding season at 4-10. On Friday, Decem- 
ber 18, two days before the end of the season, 
coach Baugh added still another bizarre page 
to Houston’s lost season by resigning his posi- 
tion as head coach to become a backfield 
coach in 1965 ... for the Houston Oilers! 
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Charley Hennigan and guard Bob Talamini, 
along with Bobby Jancik, the league leader in 
both interceptions and punt returns, were 
selected to the all-league team. With the recon- 


Leading passers Aitempts Completions 
George Blanda 505 262 

Don Trull 86 36 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Sid Blanks 145 756 
Charlie Tolar 139 515 

Don Trull 12 42 

Dave Smith 8 16 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Charley Hennigcm 101 1546 

Sid Blanks 56 497 
Willard Dewveall 38 552 
Charlie Tolar 35 244 
Chatlie Frazier 31 A423 
Willie Frazier 9 208 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
George Blanda 37 
Chorley Hennigan 8 


» NEW YORK JETS = 


FINALLY KISSING THE POLO GROUNDS 
good-bye, the Jets moved into their new home 
across the street from the New York World’s 
Fair on September 12, 1964. Shea Stadium 
(named for attorney William Shea, who led 
the way in bringing National League baseball 
back to New York) was another piece of Sonny 
Werblin’s rebuilding puzzle. An AFL record 
crowd of 44,967 poured into the Saturday 
night game for the first Shea Stadium kickoff 
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struction project a year into production, the 
Oilers needed a stronger defense and steadier 
blocking. The project appeared to have long 


way to go. 
Pct TDs Yards Int 
52% 17 3287 27 
42% 1 439 2 
Average TDs 
5.2 6 
3.7 4 
3.5 0 
2.0 0 
Average TDs 
15.3 8 
8.9 1 
14.5 4 
7.0 0 
13.6 2 
10.1 2 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
38 13 29 76 
48 


against the Denver Broncos. They did not go 
home disappointed. The Jets mauled their 
opponent 30-6 with quarterback Dick Wood 
throwing 2 touchdown passes and rookie full- 
back Matt Snell grinding out 82 yards .on 22 
carries in his professional debut. 

Prior to the season the Jets pulled off a 
nine-player trade with the Broncos that 
brought safety Bob Zeman, defensive tackle 
Gordy Holtz, linebacker Wahoo McDaniel, 
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and tight end Gene Prebola to New York in 
exchange for defensive tackles Dick Guesman 
and Charley Jenerette, defensive end Ed 
Cooke, guard Sid Fournet, and linebacker Jim 
Price. The Jets also brought in guard Sam 
DeLuca from San Diego and DE Sid Youngle- 
man from Buffalo. McDaniel turned out to 
be the jewel of the trade, bringing cheers of 
“WAHOO” every time he was involved in a 
tackle. McDaniel’s popularity was due in part 
to his off-season job as a professional wrestler. 
The team uniforms underwent only 
one change in 64. The Jet silhouetted on the 
helmet was replaced by a white oval out- 
lined in green with JETS printed 
in green with a small green foot- 
ball underneath. Unless you 
were on the field, the side- 
lines, or within ten feet of 
the players, the new logo was 
difficult to distinguish. 
After starting the season at 
home with a victory, the Jets lost at Boston 
and returned to New York for a 17-17 tie with 
the Chargers, in which McDaniel blocked two 
field goal attempts that would have sealed a 
victory for the visitors. With the legend and 
popularity of Wahoo growing and the fans 
packing their new home at an average of 
40,000 a game (a far cry from the 13,000 in 
°63 in the ancient Polo Grounds), the Jets were 
playing their best football in years. Two more 
home games—on October 10 against the 
Raiders and October 17 against the Oilers— 
resulted in two more victories. In beating Oak- 


land, New York scored 5 touchdowns before 


allowing Billy Cannon to score from 1 yard 
away. Even with Wood completing only 3 of 
14 passes, the offense moved the ball, mostly 
because rookie fullback Matt Snell set a fran- 
chise record by rushing for 168 yards on 26 
carries. The Jets won handily 35-13. 

In their third home game on another 
Saturday night against Houston, Wood and 
Maynard teamed up on 24-yard and 49-yard 
scoring passes to ignite a 24-0 halftime lead. 
Eclipsing his own Jet record set a week earlier, 
Matt Snell became the hottest runner in the 
AFL by dashing through the porous Houston 

defense for 180 yards on 36 carries. The Jets 
walked off with a 24-21 win and a 3- 
1-1 record. The Buffalo Bills, how- 
ever, were undefeated in six 
outings. The two faced each other 
the following week in Buffalo. 

The Jets and Bills traded 
scores throughout the first half. Wood 

found Bake Turner and Don 


—_— 
SS, Maynard on short strikes in 


each period, giving the Jets a 14- 
10 lead. Another touchdown pass to Maynard 
and a Jim Turner field goal increased their lead 
to 24-10 with twenty-five minutes to go. But 
Buffalo handed the offense to Daryle Lamoni- 
ca and the best backup quarterback in the 
league led the Bills to 24 points while the 
league’s best defense held the Jets scoreless in 
the final frame, resulting in a 34-24 loss. 
At 3-2-1 the news around the AFL was 
that the Jets, in the second installment of 
Ewbank’s five-year plan, were for real. As 


teams began to key on Snell, Dick Wood threw 
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more often, giving defenses more opportuni- 
ties to blitz and pressure the slow-footed 
quarterback, who was not adept at scrambling. 
Bill Mathis, Snell’s running mate, was again 
agonizing through another sub-par season in 
which he averaged less than 3 yards per carry. 
Even in reserve the Jets got little help for Snell 
as Mark Smolinski registered only 34 running 
attempts for the year, two less than Snell 
attempted against Houston in one game. 

Another Saturday game at Shea on 
Halloween night had the Jets tricking the 
Patriots and treating the 45,000 in atten- 
dance to a 35-14 triumph. The trickery 
was largely dished out by Dick Wood, who 
enjoyed the best day of his career, completing 
22 of 36 passes for 325 yards and 3 touch- 
downs. The biggest treat of the night may 
have been the first-quarter interception by 
McDaniel who returned it 38 yards for a 
touchdown. At 4-2-1 Weeb was feeling pret- 
ty good about his team’s progress and hoped 
to put on another strong showing against the 
8-0 Bills the next week in their first Sunday 
home game at Shea. The two teams traded 
bombs in the first half, Wood to Turner for 
71 yards in the first quarter and the Bills’ 
Lamonica to Elbert Dubenion for 80 yards in 
the second. At the final gun the Bills 
remained undefeated as the Jets bowed 20-7 
in front of a new AFL record crowd of 
60,300. Six losses in the next seven games 
parked the Jets at the East’s third-place hang- 
er with a 5-8-1 record. 

The 1964 season was a transition year 
for the Jets, as number one draft choice Matt 
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Snell walked off with the Rookie of the Year 
award and ended up only 33 yards behind 
leading rusher Cookie Gilchrist. The Jets fin- 
ished in the middle of the pack in team rush- 
ing stats. Snell also showcased his versatility by 
catching 56 passes, finishing second on the 
team behind Bake Turner’s 58 but ahead of 
Maynard’s 46. 

Wood shared quarterback duties later in 
the season with Mike Taliaferro and Pete 
Liske, giving the Jets a fifth-best scoring aver- 
age of 22.5 points per game. On defense there 
was no better team at picking off passes than 
the New York secondary of Dainard Paulson, 
Bill Baird, Clyde Washington, Marshall Starks, 
Willie West, and Bill Rademacher. They com- 
bined for 34 interceptions, returning 4 for 
touchdowns. Paulson’s 12 picks led the league 
with Baird not far behind with 8. Other stand- 
out performers on defense were linebacker 
Larry Grantham, who joined Paulson on the 
all-league defensive team, rookie Gerry 
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grew from 91,000 in 1963 to 298,000 with 
their move to Flushing Meadows. As New 
York embraced their Jets, the cloud with the 


Philbin, and LaVerne Torczon at defensive 
end, and middle linebacker McDaniel. Perhaps 
the biggest indicator of the Jets being on the 


right track was the season’s attendance that _ silver lining was could be seen on the horizon. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 

Dick Wood 358 169 47% 17 2298 25 

Mike Taliaferro 73 23 32% 2 341 5 

Pete Liske 18 9 50% e) 55 2 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Matt Snell 215 948 44 5 

Bill Mathis 105 305 2.9 4 

Mark Smolinski 34 Ll? 3.4 1 

Mike Taliaferro 9 45 5.0 0 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Bake Turner 58 974 16.8 9 

Matt Snell 56 393 7.0 1 

Don Maynard 46 847 18.4 8 

Dee Mackey 14 213 15.2 6) 

Gene Heeter 13) 153 18 1 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Jim Turner 33 33 13 27 72 
Bake Turner 9 54 


» SAN DIEGO CHARGERS = 


RIDING THE CREST OF THEIR 51-10 
AFL Championship victory over Boston, the 
Chargers were favored to win their fourth 
Western Division title in five years. And by 
virtue of a midseason, six-game win streak 
sandwiched between a 1-2-1 start and a 1-3 
finish, they were able to march to the cham- 
pionship game with a modest 8-5-1 record. 

There were few changes in the Chargers 
lineup in 64. The defense still showcased the 


huge front line of Earl Faison, Ernie Ladd, and 
sophomores George Gross and Bob Petrich. 
The linebackers still included Frank Buncom 
and Chuck Allen, and a secondary of Bud 
Whitehead, Jim Warren, and Dick Westmore- 
land welcomed rookies Leslie Duncan and 
Kenny Graham. George Blair, who doubled as 
the team’s place kicker, was healthy for only 
four games and was easier to replace on 


defense than he was at the tee. Three place 
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* Keith Lincoln breaks into the Raider secondary. * 


kickers shuffled through the system, including 
Keith Lincoln, Herb Travenio, and the grand 
old man, Ben Agajanian. Of the three, Gillman 
gave Lincoln the most attention, and the full- 
back responded by converting 5 of 12 field 
goal attempts and all but 1 of his 17 point after 
touchdowns. 

The main issue, as in 1962, was health. 
The Chargers were hampered by injuries 
throughout the year. All-star flanker Lance 
Alworth missed seven of the season’s first 
twelve quarters and defensive backs Charlie 
McNeil and Dickie Harris played in only six 
games. Bud Whitehead also sat out two. 
Quarterback Tobin Rote suffered nagging arm 
and shoulder pains. He alternated with back- 
up John Hadl for much of the season. 


Defeating the Oilers 27-21 got the 
Chargers off on the right foot. Rote complet- 
ed 15 of his 26 passes for 235 yards and 3 TD 
throws, while Alworth caught 6 balls for 119 
yards and 1 touchdown. But in their return to 
Balboa Stadium in week two, the Patriots 
avenged their championship game humiliation 
by cutting into the Chargers for 33 points 
while giving up 28. Rote, ineffective with his 
first 16 passes, gave way to Hadl who com- 
pleted 11 of 19 attempts. At 1-1 the Chargers 
flew to Buffalo where they lost 30-3 while Paul 
Lowe sat out his second game in row with 
injuries. Their first visit to New York’s Shea 
Stadium a week later ended in a 17-17 tie, giv- 
ing the defending champions a 1-2-1 record 
one month into their defense. 
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Offensively San Diego was not clicking, 
though the lineup was virtually unchanged 
from the year before. Ron Mix and Ernie 
Wright were the best set of tackles in the 
league, and Walt Sweeney and Pat Shea at 
guard and Don Rogers at center were as good 
an any. All-stars Don Norton and Dave 
Kocourek entered their fifth year catching 
passes together for the Chargers. Backs Lin- 
coln and Lowe were the best tandem in the 
business at running the ball. The difference 
seemed to be Rote, who was now completing 
only 45 percent of his passes compared to 59 
percent a year earlier. The offense lacked a 
knockout punch, and late in the season when 
the Chargers should have been fine tuning 
things to meet the winner of the East, they lost 
to Buffalo 27-24, Kansas City 49-6, and Oak- 
land 21-20. San Diego’s 8-5-1 record repre- 
sented the lowest winning percentage of any 
Western Division champion to date. 

Heading into the Championship game 
on December 26 in Buffalo, the Chargers 
were still not at full strength and took the 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
John Hadl 274 147 
Tobin Rote 163 74 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Keith Lincoln 1.55. 632 
Paul Lowe 130 496 
Jacque MacKinnon 24 124 
Keith Kinderman 24 alg 


field without Lance Alworth, injured a week 
earlier against Oakland. Paul Lowe was also 
ailing. Looking for big-game experience for 
the title showdown, Gillman started his two- 
time championship quarterback Tobin Rote, 
damaged wing and all. On the first play from 
scrimmage, Rote called for a fullback draw 
that sent Keith Lincoln up the middle for 38 
yards. Two plays later a touchdown pass to 
Dave Kocourek put the Chargers ahead 7-0. 
They could muster nothing else offensively for 
the rest of the day. Rote was relatively ineffec- 
tive against the AFL’s best defense and was 
able to complete only 10 of 26 passes and 
threw 2 interceptions. In relief, Hadl found his 
target on only 3 of his 10 passes. But the play 
that dictated outcome was Bills linebacker 
Mike Stratton’s hit on Keith Lincoln as he 
leaped for a flare pass in the first quarter. The 
hit broke Lincoln’s ribs and although he tried 
to convince Gillman to let him play the second 
half, his day and the Chargers chances to 
repeat were over. They lost their third AFL 
Championship game 20-7. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
54% 18 2157 15 
45% 9 1156 15 

Average TDs 

4.1 4 

3.8 3 

5.2 2 

46 8) 
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Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Lance Alworth 61 1235 20.2 13 

Don Norton 49 669 13.7 6 

Keith Lincoln 34 302 8.9 2 

Dave Kocourek 33 593 18.0 5 

Paul Lowe 14 182 12.0 2 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Lance Alworth 15 90 
Keith Lincoln 6 16 Ly 5 12 67 


= BUFFALO BILLS 8 


IF THEY WERE EVER GOING TO 
seriously contend for the Eastern Division title, 
the Bills needed to turn their September walk- 
abouts into winning voyages. Over the past two 
seasons under Lou Saban, the Bills were 0-for- 
September. In both years they had to mount 
late-season surges to muster 7-6-1 records. 
Winning the East would require winning before 
the ground froze in War Memorial Stadium. As 
it turned out, they would not lose in 1964, 
until the ground froze. Their nine straight wins 
led the East as they geared up to host the 
Boston Patriots on November 15. The Pats 
brought a 6-2-1 record into Buffalo needing a 
win while the Bills hoped to distance them- 
selves from their closest challenger. For the 
third time in five years the Bills changed their 
uniforms, moving their shoulder stripes of the 
past two years further down their sleeves. 

On opening day the Bills jumped out to 
a 31-0 first quarter lead over the Chiefs and 
rolled to a 34-17 win for their first 1-0 
record ever. The Bills had put together the 
fiercest defense in the league, allowing only 


65 yards per game on the ground and ranked 
at the top of the league in total defense. The 
front four of Tom Sestak, Tom Day, Jim 
Dunaway, and Ron McDole rivaled Boston’s 
and San Diego’s man for man. Defensive 
backs Booker Edgerson, George Saimes, 
Butch Byrd, Ray Abruzzese, and Hagood 
Clarke were also the AFL stingiest unit, 
holding rival quarterbacks to a league-low 
completion percentage of 46 percent. With 
the dominating defense holding opponents to 
17 points per game, lowest in the AFL, the 
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offense averaged a league-high 28 points per 
game. Kemp and Lamonica continued to 
share the load with Kemp using his field 
management and savvy to lead the team and 
Lamonica providing the necessary change of 
pace when they got bogged down. Lamonica 
also gave the Bills an extra dimension with 
his running prowess, and along with Cookie 
Gilchrist led the league with 6 rushing touch- 
downs. In seven of their first nine victories, 
Lamonica came off the bench to kickstart the 
Bills offense. 

Cookie Gilchrist was again running full 
throttle, as he became the first AFL running 
back to win a second rushing title. With Wray 
Carlton suffering through another injury- 
riddled season and Glenn Bass shifted to 
flanker, the Bills turned to yet another rookie 
to complement their bone-crushing fullback. 
Bobby Smith from North Texas State provided 
outside speed. He averaged 4.9 yards per 
carry on 62 attempts. Cookie again led the 


league in rushing attempts en route to his 
981 total yards, enabling the Bills to use a 
ball control offense that ran more often 
than any other team and topped the AFL in 
rushing. The passing game kept opposing 
defenses from concentrating solely on stop- 
ping the ground attack. They posted the 
league’s third-best passing offense with a 
league-low 397 attempts that netted a 
league-high yards-per-catch average gain. 

The hottest story of 1964 was Buffalo’s 
young Hungarian kicker out of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Pete Gogolak attacked the ball like no 
one had ever seen in American football. He 
used a soccer-style kick, throwing his instep 
into the ball after approaching from the side 
rather than hitting it with his toe in the con- 
ventional way. His unconventional style 
helped him kick field goals with more accura- 
cy than anyone in the AFL. He connected on 
19 of his 29 field goal attempts and missed 
only 1 of his 46 PATs. Gogo revolutionized the 
art of kicking a football, and two years later 
would be a catalyst for a merger between the 
AFL and NFL when he became the first AFL 
player to jump across the leagues to the New 
York Giants. In doing so he set off a player 
signing war that finally forced the leagues to 
combine. For now he was one of many offen- 
sive weapons in the Bills arsenal that had lift- 
ed them to their most successful season with 
five weeks remaining. 

With the biggest game of the season in 
week ten against the Patriots, the Bills were 
ready to pull out all the stops to win the East. 
But the game almost spelled disaster for the 
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Bills in more ways than in the standings. They 
jumped ahead 10-0, but Boston fought back 
and led 14-13 at halftime. The Bills came roar- 
ing back to lead 28-14 in the third quarter. 
After that, the Bills could simply not hold onto 
the ball. Three fumbles led to Patriot scores, 
and the Buffalo sidelines were showing signs 
of stress. Then Cookie Gilchrist refused to re- 
enter the game in the fourth quarter, outraging 
Saban and drawing not only a stiff fine, but 
also a suspension. Only the mediation skills of 
future U.S. Senator Jack Kemp saved Gilchrist 
and the Bills championship run. Boston went 
on to win 36-28 and draw themselves a game 
closer to the division leaders. 
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The Bills at 9-1 now led Boston with a 7- 
2-1 record by only a game and a half. When 
the Bills lost to the Raiders on December 6, 
the Patriots moved even closer and set up a 
final showdown, this time in Boston. Buffalo 
sported an 11-2 record, Boston was 10-2-1. A 
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victory for the home team would give the Pats 
their second division title. On Sunday Decem- 
ber 20, the two teams were greeted in Fenway 
Park by a New England snowstorm that cov- 
ered the field. For the second year in a row the 
teams faced each other in the last game of the 
season for the right to meet the San Diego 
Chargers for the AFL championship. And 
again it was on a snow-covered field. This time 
the outcome would be different as Kemp led 
the way, hitting on 12 of 24 passes and giving 
the Bills their first division title with a 24-14 
victory. They would host the AFL Champi- 
onship game on the following Saturday. 

It was a typical December day in Buffalo 
for their first title game—dark, dreary, and 
overcast with a muddy terrain. San Diego 
arrived wearing pristine white jerseys, white 
pants, and white helmets. The Bills wore their 
home blue. By the end of the game hardly a 
number was visible. The Chargers were without 
their top receiver, Lance Alworth, injured the 
previous week against the Raiders. Tobin Rote 
started at quarterback, just as he had a year ago 
against Boston, and commanded a high-pow- 
ered offense. On the first play from scrimmage, 
fullback Keith Lincoln, the MVP of last year’s 
Championship game, tore up the middle on a 
draw play and gained 38 yards. Two plays later 
Rote hit tight end Dave Kocourek in the end 
zone for a touchdown. San Diego led 7-0 with 
less than three minutes gone. 

Buffalo’s first drive stalled, and when the 
Chargers regained possession, Rote tried to hit 
Lincoln with a second-down flare pass in the 
left flat. Buffalo right side linebacker Mike 
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Stratton had keyed on Rote and anticipated 
the lofted pass. He arrived at the precise 
moment the ball landed in Lincoln’s grasp, 
driving his right shoulder through the back’s 
rib cage. The entire Buffalo crowd felt the 
impact and knew that the game’s momentum 
had just shifted to their Bills. Lincoln didn’t 
return that day, and the Bills defense tamed the 
Chargers’ storm. With Gilchrist putting on a 
superb performance, gaining 122 yards on 16 
carries, and Kemp completing 10 of his 20 
passes, the Bills took a slim 6-point lead (13-7) 
into the fourth quarter. Kemp then hit Glenn 
Bass on a 15-yard slant that ended up on the 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Jack Kemp 269 119 
Daryle Lamonica 128 55 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Cookie Gilchrist 230 981 
Bobby Smith 62 306 

Joe Auer 63 191 
Jack Kemp 37 124 
Wray Carlton 39 114 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Glenn. Bass 43 897 
Elbert Dubenion 42 1139 
Cookie Gilchrist 30 345 
Ernie Wanlick 23 478 

Ed Rutkowski 13 234 

Joe Auer ll 166 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Pete Gogolak 45 
Elbert Dubenion 10 


San Diego 1 yard line. Two plays later the QB 
snuck it into the end zone for a 20-7 advan- 
tage. The Buffalo defense continued to lock up 
the Charger offense the rest of the way, even 
as John Had relieved Rote behind center. 
The Bills had overcome their heart-breaking 
playoff loss to Boston a year ago to finally 
arrive at the apex of the league. The Buffalo 
Bills were the 1964 AFL Champions! 

At season’s end tackle Stew Barber, 
guard Billy Shaw, fullback Cookie Gilchrist, 
and defensive players Tom Sestak, Mike Strat- 
ton, and George Saimes were selected to the 
all-league first team. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
44.2% 13 2285 26 
43% 6 1137 8 
Average TDs 
4.3 6 
4.9 4 
3.0 2 
3.4 5 
2.9 1 
Average TDs 
20.9 7 
27. 1. 10 
11 0 
20.8 6) 
18.0 1 
15.1 6) 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
46 19 29 102 
60 


27. The Jets played in their Flushing Meadows home for nineteen years, from 1964 through 1983. And 
quarterback Dick Wood christened the new stadium with a touchdown pass in the first quarter. Who was 
the New York tight end who caught the historic TD pass, which was his only TD reception of the year? 
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The annual AFL All-Star game in 1964 was nearly never played. Lobbying the AFL for a possible expansion 
team, the city of New Orleans offered to host the annual event. But as the African-American players arrived, 
they experienced signs of discrimination and refusals to be served throughout the city. They threatened to boy- 
cott the game unless the league took a stand. With the threat of having no players to play the game, commis- 
sioner Joe Foss moved the venue on less than a week’s notice to Houston's Jeppesen Stadium. On January 16, 
an impromtu crowd of 15,446 watched as Keith Lincoln (broken ribs and all) stormed through the East defense 
on the game’s first play from scrimmage for a 73-yard touchdown dash. Lou Saban’s East team then traded 
scores with Sid Gillman’s West squad to trail by only 3 points at halftime. Then the West outscored the East 21- 
0, starting with another touchdown dash by Charger Keith Lincoln, this time for 80 yards on the West's first pos- 
session of the second half. Two touchdown passes by John Hadl followed, one going to Charger teammate 
Lance Alworth and the other to Raider Art Powell. The West coasted to a 38-14 thumping of the East. For the 
second year in a row Lincoln was voted the All-Star game MVP. The West, now undefeated in four tries against 
their rivals, appeared to be the dominant division. The result concerned the game committee, and leery of the 
possibility that fan interest for the game may be waning, commissioner Joe Foss and his staff came up with a 


change in format that they hoped would pique more interest in 1965. 
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AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE = 1965 FINAL STANDINGS 


EASTERN DIVISION 


TEAM GP W L uy PF PA PCT. 
BUFFALO BILLS 14 10 3 1 515 226 0.750 
NEW YORK JETS 14 5 8 aL 285 303 0.393 
BOSTON PATRIOTS 14 5 8 2 244 302 0.357 
HOUSTON OILERS 14 4 10 0 298 429 0.286 
WESTERN DIVISION 
TEAM GP W L T PF PA PCr. 
SAN DIEGO CHARGERS 14 9 2 3 340 227 0.750 
OAKLAND RAIDERS 14 8 5 1 298 239 0.607 
KANSAS CITY CHIEFS 14 Hf 5 2 522 285 0.571 
DENVER BRONCOS 14 4 10 0) 303 392 0.286 


BUFFALQ 


1968, and 1969. 


=" NEW YORK JETS = 


IT WASN’T SO MUCH ABOUT WINNING 
for the Jets in 1965 as it was about publicity, 
earning valuable experience, and the $400,000 
quarterback. The arrival of Joe Willie Namath 
from Alabama to the AFL was the biggest story 


Not everyone remembers Daryle Lamonica as Jack Kemp's back- 
up with the Bills from 1963 through 1966, before being traded to Oak- 
land and becoming “The Mad Bomber.” A star at the University of Notre 
Dame, Lamonica spent his first four years in Buffalo before gaining 
fame as the AFL Player of the Year in 1967 and 1969, hitting the likes of 
Fred Biletnikoff, Worren Wells, and Billy Comnon with long bombs and 
leading the Raiders to three straight championship games in 1967, 


in sports, not only 
because Namath shunned 
the NFL, but because he earned so much money 
for doing it. Even Namath could not believe 
how much he was going to be paid. The public- 
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* Joe Willie takes the field at Shea Stadium, 1965. * 


ity the AFL and the Jets attracted for the 
signing was worth millions. Forgotten in the 
hoopla over Namath were the players owner 
Sonny Werblin added along with Broadway 
Joe. The Jets also signed Notre Dame’s 
Heisman Trophy-winning quarterback John 
Huarte for an equally unbelievable $200,000, 
Virginia Tech halfback Bob Schweickert, and 
Princeton fullback Cosmo Iacavazzi. Both 
inked contracts for a $100,000. Signing 


untried college players to such large contracts 
was unprecedented in pro football and sent a 
frightening message to the NFL that “the other 
league” was not going to fold its tent. Unfor- 
tunately for Huarte, he reported to camp three 
weeks later than the rest of the rookies after 
playing in the college All-Star game in July 
and spent the entire year on the taxi squad. A 
year later he was traded to Boston for flanker 


Jim Colclough. Princeton’s Iacavazzi, who 
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finished ninth in the Heisman voting, never 
made it as a pro. 

Head coach Weeb Ewbank held to his 
plan of blending highly talented youngsters 
with dependable veterans on both offense and 
defense. Still looking for small successes, his 
Jets finished ahead of only Houston in their 
ability to stop the run in 765, giving up ie 
yards on the ground with a front four featur- 
ing two defensive ends with only one year of 
experience between them. Gerry Philbin was 
considered the best defender on the squad but 
many felt he was too small for the position. At 
the end of the decade Philbin was voted to the 
All-Time AFL team. 
Verlon Biggs, who gave the Jets a 


His partner was 6'4" 
rookie 
strong and sinister presence. They also started 
4 rookie defensive tackle, Jim Harris, and six- 
year veteran Paul Rochester. Larry Grantham 
and Wahoo McDaniel backed the line along 
with Ralph Baker. The second- 
ary consisted of Dainard Paul- 
son, Willie West, Bill Baird, 
and Clyde Washington. After 
the group led the AFL in pass 
interceptions in 1964, they 
suffered the dubious distinc- 
tion of giving up the second 
highest number of touchdown 
passes, 22. They did manage 
to pull down 26 errant throws, 
with Paulson picking off 7 and 
West 6. 

Joe Namath was clearly 
the story in New York in 1965, 
taking the field at camp weat- 
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ing white shoes, attracting still more attention 
to himself. At first the veterans appeared to 
resent him, while many of the rookies 
admired him. But Joe dealt with his team- 
mates directly. When he brought up the issue 
of his popularity among fans and the press and 
the resentment the attention caused, he gained 
volumes of credibility with the team, including 
Ewbank and his staff. Weeb’s plan called for 
Namath to be weaned into his role as team 
savior. Third-year pro Mike Taliaferro, who 
completed only 31 percent of his passes in 
1964, was named the starting quarterback. 
Namath pitched in when needed. 

He was needed in every game for the 
first six weeks and finally took the starting 
job. To protect his rookie quarterback who 
already had delicate knees, Ewbank assem- 
bled an offensive line of large, immovable 
strongmen who allowed only seventeen sacks 
in fourteen games. At tackle 
was Sherman Plunkett, 6'2", 
295 pounds, a veteran who 
won two NFL 
onships with Ewbank’s Colts. 


champt- 


At the other tackle was Win- 
ston Hill, considered one of 
the league’s best at 6'4", 275 
pounds. The guards, Sam 
DeLuca and Dave Herman, 
were both 6'2", 250 pounds 
and equally physical and 
quick. The two flanked center 
Mike Hudock, the rock in the 
middle since the Titan days. 
Both the defense and 
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offense struggled early and failed to record a 
single victory through their first six games. 
Taliaferro and Namath alternated through the 
first half of the season with Taliaferro drawing 
the starts most of the time. Neither could spark 
the offense, averaging only 16 Points per con- 
test. It didn’t help either that the Jets fumbled 
27 times during the season. Through it all 
Ewbank remained optimistic, and on Hal- 
loween in a home game against the Broncos he 
sensed his team was ready to turn the corner, 
And turn it they did. The 55,572 onlookers 
watched the first victory of the Namath era, as 
the Jets thumped Denver 45-10. Taliaferro 
and Namath each threw touchdown Passes, 
but by now everyone knew Joe was ready, 
Three more wins in a tow under Namath’s 
leadership brought the Jets out of the basement 
and into second place with a 4-5-4 record. 
The Jets knew they lacked the tools to over- 
take the Bills, who were 8-2, but they felt invig- 
orated by their Progress and looked for 
continued improvement. 

The backfield of Matt Snell and Bill 
Mathis finished fourth and seventh in the 
league respectively. Mathis rebounded from a 
sub-par season and kept defenses from keying 
on Snell, who did not have to carry the burden 
of the entire running game on his sophomore 
shoulders. Mathis, an original Titan, ran for 
604 yards, a 4.1 average, more than a yard per 
better than last season. He also had the second- 
longest run from scrimmage in 1965, a 79- 
yarder. In his second year out of Ohio State, 
Snell carried the ball almost 50 times less than 
in his rookie campaign, when he averaged 4.4 


yards per carry. His 763 yards gave him a 4.5 
average. For receiving targets, Namath relied on 
crafty veteran Don Maynard, who enjoyed one 
of his finest seasons, catching 68 passes for 
1,218 yards for an 18-yard average and a 
league-leading 14 touchdowns, Snell caught 
38 passes out of the backfield. The split-end 
Position, once the domain of Art Powell and 
then inherited by Bake Turner, was now shared 
by Turner and second-year receiver George 
Sauer, And although they combined for 60 
catches, neither struck fear into the hearts of 
Opposing secondaries, which many times placed 
multi-player coverage on Maynard, 

By November Namath had emerged as 
the team’s starting quarterback, In October 
Taliaferro was throwing 35 times a game 
to Namath’s 5, By December those numbers 
were reversed. Namath’s finest hour of his 
Rookie of the Year campaign came on 
November 21 in Shea Stadium against Hous- 
ton. In many respects it was a changing of 
the guard for AFL quarterbacks, Long the 
patriarch of AFL signal callers, George Blanda 
could not manage a score for three quarters, 
while Joe Willie in his white shoes threw four 
touchdowns to Bake Turner, George 
Curley Johnson, and Don Maynard, leading 
the Jets to a 41-14 victory. Since Joe became 
the starter, New York had a 5-3 record. And 
all of New York took notice. Attendance at 
Jet games rose by 91,000 in 1965, the total 
number of People that attended all seven 


Sauer, 


home games their last year in the Polo 
Grounds. Over 384,000 fans came to Shea 


Stadium to embrace their new Jets, almost 
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* All-league punter Curly Johnson gets one away against the Pats. * 


twice as many as most other AFL clubs drew. 
Namath completed a respectable 48 percent of 
his 340 passes for 2,220 yards, with 18 going 
for scores, ranking him as the third best 
quarterback in the league. His interception 
rate was also lower than veterans Hadl, 
Dawson, Parilli, Blanda, and Kemp. 

The Jets saved the most encouraging 
game of the year for last. Hosting the defend- 
ing and eventual AFL champion Buffalo 
Bills, the Jets toughed out an inspiring 14-12 
victory, with Namath tossing 2 touchdown 
passes and the underestimated Jet defense 
giving up only a fourth-quarter touchdown to 


the league’s third-highest scoring team. It was 
only the third loss of the season for Buffalo. 

For the third year in a row the Jets fin- 
ished with five wins. This year they all came 
in their last eight games. But this year had the 
look of good things to come. This one made 
everyone believe that the Jets were ready to 
emerge as challengers for a division title. 

The all-league team for 1965 included 
a kicker and punter for the first time. The 
Jets Curley Johnson gained the latter honor 
to become the first punter ever selected. He 
booted 72 times for an average of 45.3 yards 
per punt. 
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Leading passers Attempis Completions 
Joe Namath 340 164 
Mike Taliaferro 119 45 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Matt Snell 169 763 

Bill Mathis 147 604 
Mark Smolinski 24 59 

Kern Carson 7 25 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Don Maynard 68 1218 
Matt Snell 38 264 
Bake Turner 31 402 
George Sauer 29 301 

Bill Mathis 17 242 

Dee Mackey 16 255 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 

Jim Turner 31 

Don Maynard 14 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
48% 18 2220 15 
38% 3 §31 7 
Average TDs 
45 4 
4. 5 
25 6) 
3.6 2 
Average TDs 
17.9 14 
6.9 ) 
13.0 2 
10.4 2 
14.2 1 
15.9 1 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
31 20 34 91 
84 


28. The AFL played the first three All-Star games in the San Diego sunshine at Balboa Stadium. The 1964 
game was played in Houston as an alternative site after the New Orleans problem could not be resolved. 
What were the only other two cities in which the AFL All-Star game was played? 


29. Joe Namath was the Jets’ number-one draft pick out of the University of Alabama in 1965. Owner Sonny 
Werblin signed him to the now-famous $400,000 contract. What NFL team also made Namath their first 


draft choice? 


«" DENVER BRONCOS #8 


IN 1962, BUFFALO’S COOKIE GILCHRIST 
and Dallas’ Abner Haynes were the AFL’s top 
two rushers. In 1965 they both started in 
Denver’s backfield. Haynes came from 
Kansas City in a trade for linebacker/punter 
Jim Fraser, and Gilchrist, banished from 
Buffalo for his unpredictable behavior, 
exchanged places with 1963 rookie of the 
year Billy Joe, who had suffered through the 


sophomore jinx and foot problems in ’64. 
Upon his arrival, the controversial Gilchrist 
announced that the Broncos had just upgrad- 
ed their running game and claimed he was a 
better fullback than the departed Joe. He even 
chose to wear number two on his jersey, one 
better than the number three worn by Joe 
during his two-year stay in Denver. Joe coun- 


tered the move by wearing number thirty- 
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three in Buffalo, one better 
than Gilchrist’s thirty-four. 

That the Broncos still 
played in Denver in 1965 was 
a welcomed surprise because 
the second group of owners, 
headed by Cal Kunz, wanted 
to move the franchise to 
Atlanta. The Phipps brothers, 
Allan and Gerald, came to the 
rescue. As minority stock- 
holders, they refused to relin- 
quish their voting shares in 
favor of moving the team. 
Instead, vowing to keep the 
team in Denver, they pur- 
chased the franchise on Feb- 
ruary 15 for 1.5 million dollars. To show their 
appreciation, the fans of Denver purchased a 
record 22,000 season tickets prior to the sea- 
son, surpassing their largest one-game atten- 
dance in 1964 and giving the Broncos a 
division-record 31,398 average attendance in 
1965. By remaining in Denver and upgrading 
the roster, the team doubled last year’s win 
total. With the new ownership also came a 
new style of uniform for 1965. Still wearing a 
combination of orange, blue, and white, the 
Broncos accented their solid orange home jer- 
sey with blue sleeves and white stripes on the 
top and bottom. 

As training camp opened, the Broncos 
returned much of the previous year’s squad. 
All-league veteran Eldon Danenhauer and Bob 
Breitenstein were again the offensive tackles 
with Jerry Sturm and Bob McCullough at 
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guard. Ray Kubala was the 
center as well as the team’s 
place kicker. In years past 
the Denver offense consisted 
primarily of passes to Lionel 
Taylor. The absence of a for- 
midable running game natu- 
rally allowed defenses to 
focus on stopping Taylor and 
the other receivers. Now with 
Gilchrist, Haynes, and rookie 
Wendell Hayes tearing up the 
turf, the offense enjoyed its 
most balanced and produc- 
tive season. Not even the loss 
of star halfback Charlie 
Mitchell, who missed the 
entire season with a leg injury, could curtail the 
Denver ground stampede, which sprang from 
dead last in 1964 to second best in 1965. 
Gilchrist finished second in the league with 
954 yards for a 3.79 average, but Haynes 
found himself playing second fiddle to the 
young Hayes at halfback and saw more action 
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* Charger defenders surround Cookie Gilchrist. + 


running pass patterns than running the foot- 
ball. He carried only 41 times for 166 yards 
but used his speed to burn secondaries for 26 
Pass receptions. He also led the league in 
kickoff returns with a 26.5 average and 
teamed with mercurial Odell Barry, last sea- 
son’s punt-return leader, to give Denver the 
AFL fifth- and sixth-leading punt returners, 
The surprise of the season was Wendell 
Hayes, who gained 526 yards for a 4.05 aver- 
age. For the first time Denver had two runners 
in the league’s top ten, Gilchrist and Hayes. 
But again the Bronco offense lacked a 
consistent quarterback. Mickey Slaughter 


started the season as the number-one play 
caller until John McCormick returned from 
injuries on September 24. Two heartbreak- 
€rs—one to San Diego, 34-31, and a second, 
30-15, at home against Buffalo—began the 
season. When McCormick returned for a 
Friday night game in Boston, the Broncos put 
on an awesome display of ball control by 
keeping possession for 45 plays in the second 
half, allowing the Patriots a mere 10 snaps. In 
winning their first game of the season, the 
Broncos so thoroughly dominated the game 
that they held the Boston offense to only 
two offensive plays in the third quarter. 
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McCormick was at his best in that period as 
he led his team on a 91-yard drive that lasted 
ten minutes, stringing together 18 plays, 16 of 
them runs. The Broncos tallied 220 yards on 
the ground, a team record. On defense Denver 
was ecstatic with the play of rookie linebacker 
John Bramlett from Memphis State, a hard- 
nosed tackler who thrived on contact. At sea- 
son’s end Bramlett led all first-year defensive 
players in the rookie-of-the-year balloting. 
Only Joe Namath received more than votes 
for the honor than Johnny B. 

On October 3 the Broncos hosted the 
New York Jets, led by Namath, in front of 
34,988 fans, the largest crowd in team his- 
tory, and earned a 16-13 triumph, highlighted 
by a 44-yard run on a fake punt by Bob 
Scarpitto that ignited a Bronco score. But in 
winning the game, they lost Mickey Slaughter 
for a month with an injured throwing arm. 
Despite renewing musical chairs at quarter- 
back with McCormick, Slaughter, and Jacky 
Lee, the offense finished with the league’s 
third-best passing game to go with their new 
running success, posting the fourth-highest 
point total with 303, a 63-point improvement 
over 1964. 

The defense also began to take shape, 
allowing 46 fewer points in ’65. Against the 
pass the Broncos fielded a fine group of ball 
hawks that included one of the best, Willie 
Brown, and rookie Nemiah Wilson on the cor- 
ners. Wilson’s 65-yard interception return for 
a touchdown was the league’s fourth-longest 
return of the year. Goose Gonsoulin and John 
Griffin again held things together at safety. 
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November 14 was a particularly gratify- 
ing day for the Broncos, who had never beat- 
en the powerful Oilers in Houston in five 
previous tries. But a flury of 17 points in the 
fourth quarter led to a 31-21 win-sparked by a 
57-yard punt return for a touchdown by 
Abner Haynes and rookie John Bramlett’s 25- 
yard interception return for a touchdown. The 
Bronco secondary intercepted 6 passes. 

The win put their record at 4-6, behind 
San Diego’s 6-2-2 and Oakland and the Chiefs 
who were both 5-4. In the final four weeks of 
the season the Broncos continued to put up a 
valiant effort against their opponents. On 
November 21 they took a 14-14 tie into the 
fourth quarter, but 2 long interception returns 
for touchdowns put the Raiders ahead. The 
Broncos came back with a touchdown pass 
from Lee to Taylor, but the effort fell short 
28-20. Two weeks later after losing another 
one to Oakland 24-14 the Broncos went down 
to the wire against Boston. But even after scor- 
ing 14 points in the final quarter they lost again 
28-20. On the final week of the season they 
spotted Kansas City 21 points in the first quar- 
ter and then took the Chiefs to the limit in a 
high-scoring, seesaw battle, falling short 45-35. 

Many good things happened for Denver 
in 1965. Their offense found a groove and for 
the first time they had as formidable a running 
game as they did a lethal passing attack. Their 
balanced offense was one of the league’s best. 
Cookie Gilchrist and Lionel Taylor, who again 
led the league with 85 pass receptions, and 
tackle Eldon Danenhauer represented Denver 
on the AFL all-league team. The defense also 
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showed signs of improvement and with a few 
more pieces hoped to take the next step 
toward respectability. The best aspect of the 
season, however, proved to be the renewed 


fan interest. Along with the commitment to 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
John McCormick 253 103 
Mickey Slaughter 147 75 
Jacky Lee 80 44 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Cookie Gilchrist 252 954 
Wendell Hayes 130 526 
Abner Haynes 41 166 

Bob Scarpitto 4 94 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Lionel Taylor 85 1131 

Bob Scarpitto 32 585 
Abner Haynes 26 216 
Hewritt Dixon 25 354 
Wendell Hayes 24 294 
Cookie Gilchrist 18 154 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Gary Kroner 32 
Wendell Hayes 7 1 
Cookie Gilchrist 7 


30. In 1965 the AFL experimented with a new All-Star 
year’s game? 


# HOUSTON OILERS = 


THE LEND-LEASE DEAL WITH DENVER, 
trading quarterback Jacky Lee for a two-year 
period and then returning him to Houston, 


continued to pay dividends for the Oilers. The 
deal brought Bud McFadin, one of the AFL’s 


keep the team in Denver, the Broncos were 
committed to improving enough to make a 
run at the three powerhouses they had to 
climb over to win the West. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
41% 7 1292 14 
51% 6 864 12 
55% 5 692 3 
Average TDs 
3.8 6 
4.0 8 
4.0 3 
23.5 fe) 
Average TDs 
13.3 6 
18.3 5 
8.3 2 
14.2 2 
12;3 2 
8.6 1 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
32 13 29 71 
44 
42 


game format. What was different about this 


best run stoppers, and opened the backup 
QB spot to Baylor All-American Don Trull. 
Though he wasn’t setting the league on fire, 
Lee gained valuable playing time he would not 
have gotten in Texas. The final payoff came 
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when the Oilers used Denver’s number-one 
draft pick that came along with the lease to 
secure Trull’s All-American pass catching part- 
ner at Baylor, flanker Larry Elkins, the South- 
west Conference’s all-time leading receiver. 
The Oilers headed into their sixth sea- 
son with their fifth head coach, Hugh (Bones) 
Taylor. Taylor (a pass-catching buddy of 
Baugh’s while they were teammates with the 
Washington Redskins) was elevated to the 
position on December 22, 1964, four days 
after his boss, Sammy Baugh, stepped down. 
Baugh was now Taylor’s backfield coach and 
after adding Lou Rymkus to oversee the offen- 
sive line, the Oilers had a coaching staff that 
included three of the five head coaches that 
walked the sidelines for Bud Adams. Taylor 
had his new team ready for opening day as the 
only AFL team to win all five of their exhibi- 
tion games. But it was not without sacrifice. 
Lost for the season with 
injuries were rookie Larry 
Elkins and more critical, their 
1964 rushing leader, Sid 
Blanks. George Blanda led the 
team, and at the age of thirty- 
eight continued to put up 
inspiring numbers like his 
league-high 442 aerials, 186 
completions, 25 touchdown 
passes and longest strike of 
the year from scrimmage, a 
95-yard TD to end Dick 
Compton. Blanda also led the 
AFL with 30 interceptions. 
Understudy Don Trull was 
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used sparingly and struggled to find his form. 

Houston continued to win through the 
first two weeks of 1965, including the inaugu- 
ral game in their new home at Rice Stadium, a 
victory over the Jets, 27-21 which set an open- 
ing-day attendance record of 62,680 fans. 
Don Trull, relieving Blanda, threw 3 touch- 
down passes in the game. The next week it 
was Blanda’s turn to connect for 3 scores with 
his new contingent of Oiler receivers in a 31- 
10 win over Boston. No longer was it Henni- 
gan, Dewveall, and McLeod catching Blanda’s 
throws. Flanker Charlie Frazier and third-year 
tight end Willie Frazier moved into the star- 
ring roles. The Willie half of the young Frazier 
combination was named to the all-league 
team. He had 38 receptions and set a new AFL 
record with 8 touchdown catches by a tight 
end. Charlie Hennigan came out of retirement 
before the season began, but knee problems 
limited him to 41 catches, a 
drop of 60 from his record- 
setting 101 of a year ago. 

In the absence of Sid 
Blanks at halfback, Taylor 
inserted young Ode Burrell 
as fullback Charlie Tolar’s 
running mate. Seizing the 
opportunity, the Mississippi 
State star became Houston’s 
leading runner and _ pass 
receiver. He tallied 528 yards 
rushing and 55 receptions for 
650 yards. Burrell was the 
only AFL player to crack the 
top ten in both running and 


* Charlie Tolar and George Blanda get instructions on the bench. * 


receiving in 1965. against Kansas City. Blanda threw 5 touch- 
After suffering three consecutive defeats downs in the second half as the Oilers scored 
to teams from the West, the Oilers got back on 28 points in the third quarter and 10 more in 


the winning track with a 38-36 heart-stopper the fourth. The game-winning points came on 
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an 18-yard field goal by former Chief Jack 
Spikes. They upset the defending champion 
Bills in similar fashion the next week, as 
Blanda made good on a game-winning 3- 
pointer from seven yards away, giving the 
Oilers another come-from-behind victory, 19- 
17. It was their last win of the season, finish- 
ing with a 4-10 record. 
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The defense gave up a league-high and 
team-record 429 points. More passes were 
thrown and completed against them than any 
other team, revealing their lack of both a 
respectable pass rush and effective pass cover- 
age. Guard Bob Talamini joined tight end Willie 
Frazier as the only Houston players named to 
the all-league team. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 
George Blanda 442 186 41% 20 2542 30 

Don Trull 107 38 36% 5 528 5 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Ode Burrell 130 528 4.1 3 

Charlie Tolar 73 230 3.2 0 

Jack Spikes 47 173 3A i} 

Don Trull 29 145 5.0 2 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Ode Burrell 55 650 11.8 4 

Charley Hennigan 4l 578 14.1 4 

Chanlie Frazier 38 ri 18.9 6 

Willie Frazier 37 521 14.1 8 

Charlie Tolar 25 138 5.5 0 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
George Blanda 28 28 11 21 61 
Willie Frazier 8 48 


" OAKLAND RAIDERS = 


AS THE RAIDERS PREPARED FOR THE 
new season, several rookies emerged as possible 
impact players. Cornerback Kent McCloughan 
from Nebraska played like a veteran on pass 
coverage, and flanker Fred Biletnikoff, the 
Florida State All-American, though lacking the 


speed of Olympian Bo Roberson, had a soft 
and sticky pair of hands that caught every ball 
that came his way. He started seven games after 
Roberson was traded to Buffalo and finished 
third on the team with 24 catches. 

Head coach and general manager Al 
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Davis had Oakland primed 
to contend in his third season 
at the helm. An opening day 
win by 27 points over the 
Chiefs confirmed that the 
Raiders were a team to be 
taken seriously. But a second- 
week loss to the Chargers 
brought the Raiders quickly 
back to earth. The team 
evened their record with two 
closely contested games with 
differing results—a 21-17 win 
over Houston and a 17-13 
loss to Buffalo. Then a 24-20 
victory over Boston and a 24- 
24 tie with the Jets brought 
them to within a game and a half of the Charg- 
ers and a slim half game behind the Chiefs. 
Halfback Clem Daniels again led the 
ground game, gaining 884 yards on 219 car- 
ries and again finished third in the league in 
rushing. Only Denver’s Cookie Gilchrist car- 
ried the ball more often. Clem also caught 36 
passes for second best on the team and his 7 
catches for touchdowns gave him a total of 12 
scores for the year. With his enormous talent 
and durability, he could run off tackle and 
around end, both left and right, as well as up 
the middle, averaging 4 yards per carry. Alan 
Miller, Roger Hagberg, and speedy Larry 
Todd alternated as his running mates and 
chipped in another 626 yards, making the 
Oakland running game the AFL's fourth best. 
Another win over Boston put them in 


second place at 4-2-1, followed by a 14-7 loss 


to Kansas City, a 33-21 win 
over Houston, and another 
close loss, 17-14, to Buffalo. 
Through the first ten weeks 
the Raiders could not win 
two in a row, and their 5-4-1 
record trailed division-lead- 
ing San Diego. On week 
eleven the Raiders used 2 
fourth-quarter interception 
returns for touchdowns— 
first by Gus Otto for 68 yards 
then by Dave Grayson for 
42 yards—to break a 14-14 
deadlock and overtake the 
Broncos 28-20. San Diego 
continued to set the pace 
with a 6-2-3 record; at 6-4-1 Oakland could 
still rise to the top of the division. After a bye 
week they finally put together back-to-back 
victories with another win over Denver on the 
season’s second to last week. A 24-14 victory 
against the Jets moved them into second 
place with an 8-4-1 record. 

The Chargers also won on December 12, 
clinching the West, but the Raiders faced the 
champs in a season-ending home game. A win 
would seal the Raiders season at 9-4-1, but 
while a San Diego loss would end the Chargers 
season at 8-3-3, the Chargers would still win 
the West by percentage points. After the first 
thirty minutes the Raiders clung to a 14-7 lead, 
but the Chargers held them scoreless the rest of 
the way, winning the finale 24-14. The season 
ended for Oakland with an 8-5-1 record. 

Split end Art Powell caught 52 passes 
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(fifth best in the league) with 
12 touchdowns (second best). 
A chronically sore back caused 
Billy Cannon to consider re- 
tirement, but he drew a new 
lease on his career with a 
move to tight end and also 
filled a team void, although 
he pulled down only seven 
passes. Cannon proved to be a 
deft run blocker and compe- 
tent receiver despite being 
undersized for a blocking 
end. Rookie Fred Biletnikoff 
came along faster than antic- 
ipated and allowed Davis to 
trade starting flanker Bo 
Roberson to Buffalo at midseason, enabling 
Oakland to bolster their defense with tackle 
Tom Keating in return for the pass catcher. 
Tom Flores returned to his starting quarter- 
back position and threw for 14 touchdowns 
and 1593 yards, but completed only 45.3 
percent of his passes. His backup was Dick 
Wood, who added 8 touchdowns and com- 
pleted 43 percent. The passing game fin- 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Tom Flores 269 122 

Dick Wood 157 69 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Clem Daniels 219 884 
Alan Miller 73 272 
Larry Todd 32 183 
Roger Hagberg 48 171 
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ished at the bottom of the 
AFL statistically in ’65 as 
Oakland continued to crave 
an impact passer. 

It was on defense that 
the Raiders began to demand 
attention. Emerging stars like 
Ben Davidson, Dan Conners, 
Gus Otto, and Dave Grayson 
supplied the framework for 
a unit that would become 
known in the years ahead as 
the “Eleven Angry Men.” Ike 
Lassiter, Dave Costa, and Dan 
Birdwell were also part of 
the feared unit. The defense 
jumped from the bottom in 
1964 in points allowed to third from the top, 
yielding 111 fewer points. Even the kicking 
game, long an Oakland weakness, improved 
with Mike Mercer booting 35 straight PATs 
and 9 of 15 field goals. He shared the kicking 
load after Bronco scoring champ Gene Mingo 
arrived. Mingo made good on 8 of his 19 field 
goal attempts. Art Powell, Jim Otto, and Dave 
Grayson earned spots on the all-league squad. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
45% 14 1593 11 
44% 8 1003 6 

Average TDs 

4.0 5 

3:7 1 

5:7 0 

3.6 1 
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Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Art Powell 52 800 15.4 12 

Clem Daniels 36 568 15.8 4 

Fred Biletnikoff 24 331 13.8 0 

Alan Miller 21 208 99 3 

Ken Herock 18 221 12.3 0 

Bo Roberson 15 220 14.7 6) 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Art Powell 12 72 
Clem Daniels 12 La, 
Mike Mercer 35 35 9 15 62 


31. The 1965 season marked a change in positions for Billy Cannon from halfback to tight end. Who was the 


Raider tight end he displaced as a starter? 


# KANSAS CITY CHIEFS 


HANK STRAM WAS STEADILY BUILDING 
a team of goliaths, fielding offensive and defen- 
sive units that were bigger, stronger, and faster 
than anyone they played against. The offensive 
line consisted of guards Ed Budde, 6'5", 260 
pounds, and Curt Merz 6'4", 250, tackles 
Dave Hill 6'S", 250, and Jim Tyrer 6'6", 292, 
and center Jon Gilliam, the little guy at 6'2", 
245. On defense, the front four featured Buck 
Buchanan 6'7", 280 and Ed Lothamer 6'4", 
250 at the tackles and ends Jerry Mays 6'4", 250 
and Mel Branch 6'2", 250. Outside line- 
backers Bobby Bell and E.J. Holub both 
measured 6'4" and middleman Sherrill Head- 
rick was 6'2". Add two and a half feet of 
raised arms on these pass rushers and it’s 
easy to see why this group struck fear into the 
hearts of passers who stepped into the pocket. 

The Chiefs started 1965 with an impres- 


sive 3-1-1 record, with the tie coming against 


the Chargers. With Abner Haynes now run- 
ning in Denver, Stram relied on Mack Lee 
Hill, who filled the big shoes of injured Curtis 
McClinton last season. Now teamed with the 
Curtis, they made up the burliest backfield in 
the AFL. McClinton tipped the scale at 232 
pounds and Hill at 225. Along with backup 
Bert Coan, they gave KC the best per-carry 
average in the league and rushed for third-best 
in yards. Finishing as the number five and six 
runners in the AFL, the “Mac Attack” was led 
by McClinton who picked up 661 yards fol- 
lowed by Hill who gained 627. Mack Lee’s 
5.02 yards per carry was the second best aver- 
age in the AFL. Quarterback Len Dawson 
was again the most accurate AFL passer, 
completing 53 percent of this throws with a 
league-high 21 touchdowns. He was picked 
off only fourteen times all year. His favorite 


target this season, as in the past, was Chris 
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Burford, who caught 47 passes. Curtis 
McClinton was next highest on the team with 
37 receptions but Frank Jackson dropped off 
from 62 catches in 64 to only 28. He shared 
his flanker spot with rookie Otis Taylor, who 
impressed people with his size, speed, and 
pass-catching ability. Taylor caught 26 passes 
for a team-high 17.2 yards per catch. 

It was hard to imagine how the Chiefs 
offense, second only to San Diego in points 
scored with 322, was not able to light up every 
scoreboard on their schedule. But after their 
first three games they put up only 34 points 
combined against Oakland, New York, and the 
Chargers. Four more times during the season 
the Chiefs were unable to muster more than 2 
touchdowns in a game. Yet, on five other occa- 
sions they topped the 30-point mark. Too 
often fumbles were the best defense against the 
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Chiefs. They dropped the ball 24 times, losing 
13 of them. In their second meeting with the 


Chargers, the Chiefs were in a must-win situa- 
tion, and the defense provided the impetus to 
carry the team to victory, giving the high- 
octane San Diego offense only 7 points and 
leaving Dawson and his offense to do the rest. 
The 31-7 win put KC’s record at 5-4-1 and 
handed the Chargers their second loss, drop- 
ping their mark to 6-2-2. In their two meetings 
against the AFL’s best offense the Chief 
defense held San Diego to a total of 17 points. 
If Stram could somehow squeeze out wins in 
the final four games and the Chargers stum- 
bled twice the Chiefs could capture to West. 
They were in a position to defeat Boston the 
next week if they could convert on a 30-yard 
field goal with less than a half minute to play. 
But Tommy Brooker’s kick sailed wide, ending 
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the game in a 10-10 tie and ending KC’s hope 
for another division crown. 

The defense was the league’s second best 
in 1965, with a front seven second to none and 
an improving secondary. Fred Williamson came 
from Oakland to bolster the deep backs and 
team with Willie Mitchell, Bobby Hunt, and 
Johnny Robinson. The group intercepted 20 
passes. KC was consistently inconsistent this 
year as they went through their schedule with- 
out ever winning or losing more than two 


games in a row, with both happening only once 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Len Dawson 305 163 

Pete Beathard 89 36 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Curtis McClinton 175 661 
Mack Lee Hill 125 627 

Len Dawson 43 142 

Bert Coan 45 137 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Chris Burford 47 575 
Curtis McClinton 37 590 
Frank Jackson 28 440 

Otis Tcrylor 26 446 
Fred Arbanas 24 418 
Mack Lee Hill 21 264 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Tommy Brooker Sie 
Curtis McClinton 9 


during the course of their fourteen games. They 
finished behind both San Diego and Oakland in 
the West for the second time in three years. 
For the second time in four years they 
had to endure the death of a teammate when 
standout fullback Mack Lee Hill died from 
complications while undergoing knee surgery 
near the end of the season. The haunting 
episode took its toll on his devastated col- 
leagues. Jim Tyrer, Bobby Bell, Jerry Mays, 
and Johnny Robinson were honored on the 


all-league first team at season’s end. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
53% 21 2262 14 
40% 1 632 6 
Average TDs 
3.8 6 
5.0 2 
3.3 2 
3.0 1 
Average TDs 
12.2 6 
15.9 3 
15.7 1 
17.2 5 
17.4 4 
12.6 1 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
37 13 30 76 


32. In 1965 the Buffalo Bills won their division with a 10-3-1 record while the rest of the teams in East 
posted losing records. What is the only other year in which an AFL team won a division title while the rest 
of the teams in their division had losing records? 
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=" BOSTON PATRIOTS = 


FOR FOUR CONSECUTIVE YEARS THE 
Patriots took championship hopes into the last 
weekend of the season. The strength of the 
squad was the strong, physical defense. The 
front four was led by all-league Larry Eisen- 
hauer and all-star Bob Dee at end and all-time 
AFL first-teamer Houston Antwine and Jim 
Hunt at tackle. Backing them up was an 
enviable group that included all-leaguers Tom 
Addison and Nick Buoniconti, assisted by Jack 
Rudolph. Together they yielded the second- 
fewest yards gained on the ground and kept 
the Patriots close nearly every week. 

Babe Parilli, last year’s top AFL quarter- 
back, was protected by the top-notch line of 
Jon Morris at center, Billy Neighbors and 
Charlie Long at guard, with Tom Neville and 
Don Oakes at tackle. In 1965, 
Boston again had high hopes 
of bringing a title to Bean- 
town, but both the offensive 
and defensive backfields need- 
ed up grades. The secondary 
of Ross O’Hanley, Ron Hall, 
Dick Felt, Don Webb, and 
Chuck Shonta gave up more 
passing yards than any other 
team last year, and the offen- 
sive duo of Larry Garron and 
Ron Burton was far from 
dynamic. To remedy their run- 
ning woes, Boston drafted Jim 
Nance from Syracuse. Nance 


was a crushing, powerful fullback in the 
Cookie Gilchrist mold. Also on board and back 
from a four-year stint with the Navy was 1960 
Heisman Trophy halfback Joe Bellino. Bellino 
was penciled is as a possible flanker while 
Nance’s name was more indelibly etched as 
the battering-ram to drag would-be tacklers 
at least 3 yards every time he ran. 

But the hope in New England soon 
turned to wonder and then fears, as the Pats 
lost to Buffalo, Houston, Denver, Kansas City, 
and Oakland in succession to start the season. 
The next week they managed to tie San Diego 
to post a record of 0-6-1. In their first seven 
games the Patriots failed to score more than 17 
points on any afternoon. Their losing ways 
continued in Oakland before they were able to 
crack the win column on Hal- 
loween with a 22-6 victory 
over the previously unbeat- 
en Chargers in San Diego. 
After losses to Buffalo and 
New York and a tie with 
Kansas City, the Pats stood 
at 1-8-2, by far the fran- 
chise’s worst record to date. 
The running game, thought 
to be bolstered with Nance 
and Bellino, was still averag- 
ing less than 4 yards a carry. 
Nance battled his weight and 
consequently had quickness 
problems all year. While he 
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was the leading Boston rusher, 
he gained only 321 yards fora 
meager 2.9 per carry, the low- 
est average among AFL start- 
ing runners. Larry Garron was 
second on the team with 259 
yards. Bellino failed to make 
an impact and carried the ball 
only 24 times for 49 yards 
and caught only 5 passes. 

The defense, however, 
was still the most dominating 
in the league against the run, 
giving up less than 3 yards per 
carry. They also led the league 
with 37 quarterback sacks. The 
secondary, once the liability of 
the defense, mustered a league-low pass- 
completion percentage of 40.8 percent and 
ranked third in interceptions. The breakdown 
was clearly on offense. Babe Parilli sank to 
sixth in the league in passing and threw 26 
interceptions to his 18 touchdowns. The only 
saving grace in the Patriots season was winning 
their final three games, highlighted by a 
game-winning field goal on November 28 in 
Shea Stadium by Gino Cappelletti. His game 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Babe Parilli 426 173 
Eddie Wilson 46 20 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Jim Nance 111 321 
Larry Garron 74 259 
Babe Parilli 50 200 
J.D. Garrett 42 147 


winner connected for a league- 
record 53 yards. The only uni- 
form change that year was a 
single blue stripe added to the 
center of their helmet. 

While their 1965 won- 
lost record was the worst in 
the team’s history, bright spots 
did shine through. Nick Buoni- 
conti was once again voted to 
the all-league team. Gino Cap- 
pelletti led the league in scoring 
for the third year in a row, and 
rookie Tommy Hennessey from 
Holy Cross was a standout in 
the secondary. Until suffering a 
knee injury in San Diego he was 
bringing raves about his play and talk of chal- 
lenging for rookie-of-the-year honors. Another 
local rookie, tight end Jim Whalen out of 
Boston College, caught 22 passes and showed 
all-star potential. With the continued develop- 
ment of Nance and Whalen, the return from 
injury by Art Graham, and the ongoing domi- 
nance by the defensive unit there was reason for 
the Patriots to look forward, as they readied 
themselves to make a comeback in 1966. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
41% 18 2597 26 
44% il 257 3 
Average TDs 

2.9 5 

3.5 1 

4.0 6) 

3.5 1 
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Leading receivers Caught 
Jim Colclough 40 
Gino Cappelletti BF 
Art Graham 25 
Jim Whalen 22 
Tony Romeo 15 
Larry Garron. 15 
Leading scorers TDs 
Gino Cappelletti 9 
Jim Nance 5 


Progress 


Yards gained Average 


677 
680 
316 
381 


222 


16.9 
18.4 
12.6 
17.3 
13.5 
14.8 
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- 1965 
FGA PTs 
27 132 
30 


» SAN DIEGO CHARGERS 8 


THE CHARGERS WERE NOT ONLY THE 
best offensive team in the AFL in 1965, they 
were also the best defensive team. They scored 
more points than everyone and gave up only 
one more than league-leader Buffalo. They 


GAN DIEGQ 


had the best running game as 
well as the best passing game 
and also led the league in 
punt-return average, thanks to 
the fleet feet of Speedy Dun- 
can, who averaged 15.5 yards 
per return and scored twice. 
Even new kicker Herb Trave- 
nio, a former U.S. postal 
worker, got into the act by hit- 
ting on 18 of his 30 field goal 
attempts for a 60 percent aver- 
age. He also made good on all 
40 of his PATs. Travenio was 
the league’s third-highest scor- 
er. On defense the Chargers 
big front four of Earl Faison, 


JOHN HADL 
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George Gross, Ernie Ladd, and Bob Petrich 
was one of tallest and widest in the AFL. The 
foursome picked up where they left off the 
year before, harassing passers into hurries and 
intimidating runners to head for the sidelines 


instead of turning up field. The 
linebackers were a steady group 
made up of former all-league 
middleman Chuck Allen, along 
with second team all-leaguer 
Frank Buncom, Emil Karas, and 
rookie Rick Redman. The sec- 
ondary that posted the second- 
best interception total featured 
Dick Westmoreland and Jim 
Warren on the corners and 
the league’s second-best pass 
intercepter, Bud Whitehead, 
and Kenny Graham at safety. 
This Charger eleven held the 
opposition to 14 or less points 
in eight of their fourteen games. 


* Lance Alworth and Coach Sid Gillman on the Charger sideline * 


But the Charger trademark has always 
been their lightning-bolt offense. And in 1965 
it was never better, leading the league by aver- 
aging 24 points per game. The receiving corps 
that had been together for four years included 
Dave Kocourek with 28 receptions at tight end, 
Don Norton with 34 receptions at split end, 
and flanker Lance Alworth, the league’s sec- 
ond-best pass catcher with 69. Alworth’s 
1,602 yards was the AFL’s best, as were his 
23.2 yards per catch and 14 touchdown recep- 
tions. Keith Lincoln was the team’s best at 
coming out of the backfield with 23 catches. 
With the best set of pass receivers on hand for 
sO many years it is easy to see why John Hadl 
settled into his position as the AFL’s top passer. 


After being thrown to the wolves as a rookie in 


1962, Hadl spent all of ’63 and part of ’64 
being mentored by Tobin Rote. By 1965 Hadl 
was ready to take command. Hitting on 50 
percent of his passes, he threw for a league- 
high 2,798 yards and 20 touchdowns. His 8.04 
average gain was also the league best, as was his 
.816 quarterback rating. For the fifth time in 
six years and the third in a row the Chargers 
were masters of the Western Division. A cred- 
it to their GM and head coach, Sid Gillman. 
With an opening day crowd of 27,022 at 
Balboa Stadium the Chargers needed every bit 
of offense they could muster to overtake the 
Denver Broncos, a team that always seemed to 
give San Diego fits. Paul Lowe, healthy again 
after a sub-par 64, shot to 122 yards on 18 


carries. Keith Lincoln sat out with an injury 
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while rookie Gene Foster teamed with Lowe 
for 49 yards. Hadl threw for 246 yards, and 
Lance Alworth caught 7 passes for an incredi- 
ble 211 yards in the 34-31 barn-burner. 
Against Oakland in their second game, 
Gene Foster took the pressure off of Lowe 
by running for 104 yards. The Chargers 
won 17-6. A 10-10 tie with Kansas City was 
next, then a 31-14 win back in Balboa 
where Lowe ran for 157 yards on 20 tries. 
Alworth again eclipsed the century mark with 
145 on only 4 receptions, catching two for 69- 
and 57-yard touchdowns. HadI threw for 242 
yards on the day. 

Seeking revenge for their championship 
game loss to Buffalo, the Chargers returned 
to War Memorial Stadium and turned on the 
afterburners, winning 34-31. Hadl was out- 
standing while completing 18 of his 29 passes 
for 314 yards, with 168 of them going to 
Alworth and 107 to Don Norton. After tying 
Boston, they headed into Shea Stadium to play 
the Jets. While Paul Lowe went over 100 yards 
rushing for the third time in seven games (he 
also ran for 91 yards against Boston) and 
Alworth also eclipsed the century mark for the 
fifth time, the Charger defense held the Jets to 
three field goals. 

After seven weeks the Chargers posted a 
5-0-2 record. Their first loss came the next 
week against Boston, 22-6. Their only score 
came in the fourth quarter on a 1-yard run by 
Keith Lincoln. Another win against Denver 
was followed by the second loss of the season, 
this time at the hands of the Chiefs. In their 
win against Denver Had fired 3 touchdowns 
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and Lowe again broke the century mark rush- 
ing. Against KC on November 14 the lightning 
offense lacked the necessary thunder to pene- 
trate the Chiefs defense in a 31-7 drubbing. 
With four games left on the schedule, the 
Chargers led the West with a 6-2-2 record. 
Oakland and the Chiefs checked in at 5-4-1. 

One of the main ingredients in the San 
Diego offense that year was the return of Paul 
Lowe to his high-stepping, breakaway form. 
Held to under 500 yards in 1964, mostly due 
to a sore leg, Lowe romped through the AFL 
at a record pace. As the leading rusher, Lowe 
set a new league mark with 1,121 yards gained 
and a league-best 5.05 yards per carry. His 
new record broke the previous high of 1,099 
yards set in 1963 by Clem Daniels. 

A tie on Thanksgiving Day with Buffalo, 
the destruction of New York (38-7), and a 37- 
26 win in a free-wheeling offensive display 
against the Oilers on December 12 gave the 
Chargers an 8-2-3 record (they finished 9-2-3 
overall) and their third straight Western Divi- 
sion crown, setting up a rematch of the 1964 
Championship game against Buffalo, to be 
played in San Diego the day after Christmas. 
It should have been the Chargers’ second 
AFL Championship, as Buffalo was damaged 
severely, losing star receivers Elbert Dubenion 
and Glenn Bass early in the season and run- 
ning without Cookie Gilchrist for the first 
time in four years. The Bills still had one of 
the league’s strongest defenses, but the AFLs 
best offense and defense should have put 
the game away by the middle of the third 


quarter. Instead, what viewers saw from 
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sunny southern California that day was a 
frustrated Charger team and a confused John 
HadI. The Chargers could muster only 12 first 
downs and gained only 223 yards in the 


game. It was a Las Vegas bookmaker’s dream, 


as the Chargers, heavy favorites before the 
game, were shutout 23-0 and lost their fourth 
AFL Championship game in five tries. It was 
the last time they would make it so far for the 
rest of their AFL years. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 

John Hadl 348 174 50% 20 2798 21 

Don Breaux 43 22 51% 2 404 4 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Paul Lowe 222 1121 5,0 7 

Gene Foster 121 469 3.9 2 

Keith Lincoln 74 302 4.1 3 

Jim Allison 29 100 3.4 0) 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Lance Alworth 69 1602 23.2 14 

Don Norton 34 485 14.3 2 

Dave Kocourek 28 363 13.0 2 

Keith Lincoln 23 376 16.3 4 

Paul Lowe 17 126 7.4 1 

Gene Foster 17 199 117 ) 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Herb Trevenio 40 40 18 30 94 
Lance Alworth 14 84 


33. In the AFL’s six years the Chargers signed seven first-round draft choices. Which one of the following 


is NOT one of the seven? 
. Lance Alworth 

. John Hadl 

. Ron Mix 

. Keith Lincoln 

. Rufus Guthrie 

. Steve De Long 

- Earl Fasion 

. Walt Sweeney 


ONDA BRWN 
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# BUFFALO BILLS #8 


COMING OFF OF THEIR FIRST AFL 
Championship season the Bills appeared ready 
to become just the second AFL team to repeat. 
But after three years of tolerating the eccen- 
tricities of all-star fullback Cookie Gilchrist, 
the honeymoon with Lou Saban was over. 
Miffed at Gilchrist’s constant need to have a 
separate set of rules for himself, Saban sent 
him packing to Denver for 1963 Rookie of the 
Year fullback Billy Joe. Joe limped through a 
foot injury and a sophomore slump in 64 but 
lost twenty pounds and was raring to bolt 
through the huge holes the Buffalo line could 
open for him. With returning starters at every 
position, the Bills were now the standard for 
excellence in the AFL and had an offense and 
defense superior to many teams in the NFL. 
Their hopes to repeat were dimmed 
when flanker Elbert Dubenion and split end 
Glenn Bass were both injured in the first four 
games and lost for the season. They were the 
second- and third-leading receivers in the 
league at the time, and Kemp was the league’s 
number one passer. Only Charley Ferguson 
remained as a deep threat. Owner Ralph Wil- 
son’s favorable relationship with Oakland (he 
was a stockholder) may have enabled Buffalo 
to acquire flanker Bo Roberson to fill in for 
Duby and take some pressure away from 
Ferguson and rookie tight end Paul Costa. But 
the passing game that had been second best 
in ’64 fell off to second last in ’65. The injuries 
also affected the running game, which was 
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already below Buffalo standards without 
Gilcrhist. The team that was second in rushing 
in 63 and first in 64 with Cookie, dropped to 
sixth without him. Although he had big-time 
potential, Joe still suffered from a sore foot 
and averaged only 3.1 yards per carry. Back 
from two injury-riddled seasons, Wray Carlton 
was the Bills most efficient runner, leading the 
team with 592 yards and also catching 24 
passes. With adversity surrounding their 
offense, Kemp stepped up his game in every 
category. His passed more consistently and 
was relieved by Lamonica less and less, finish- 
ing the season ranked third among AFL quar- 
terbacks. His leadership, play selection, and 
will to win earned him the AFLs Player of the 
Year award. 

The Bills shot to the top of the East in 
the season’s first week and were never chal- 
lenged after that. Their 10-3-1 record far out 
distanced New York’s 5-8-1 second-place 
record. They topped the league in fewest 
points allowed for the second straight year and 
posted more points than all but two others. 
Starting the season with four straight wins 
over Boston, Denver, New York, and Oakland, 
the Bills averaged 26 points per game while 
giving up less than 2 touchdowns per outing. 
In defeating Denver, the Bills held former 
teammate Gilchrist to 2.2 yards per carry. In 
round one of their grudge match, Joe walked 
off with the bragging rights. 

Their first setback came on October 10 
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at the hands of the Chargers, 34-3. But they 
won 23-7 the following week in Kansas City. 
A 19-17 loss to Houston put their record at 6- 
2. But two more wins over Boston and Oak- 
land and a tie in their rematch with San Diego 
kept them on top of the East with an 8-2-1 
record. By November the Bills already had 
enough wins to clinch the division title. 
Boston, winless in their first seven games, was 
never a factor, and the Jets, winless in their 
first six, were busy grooming Broadway Joe 
for the future. Houston looked like they might 
challenge but fell to 4-6 and were in the 
process of losing their last seven games in a 
row. Even with the absence of Gilchrist and 
a formidable passing attack, the Bills ball- 
control offense and dominating defense gave 
them more than enough to run away from the 
rest of the East. 

When the offense occasionally stalled, 
they always had their ace in the hole, soccer- 
style kicker Pete Gogolak, whose range far 
exceeded his counterparts throughout the 
league. The Bills called on him 46 times, and 
28 times his kicks registered 3 points. He also 
converted on all of his PATs. Only Boston’s 
Gino Cappelletti, by virtue of his 9 touchdown 
catches, outscored Gogo. 

When the December 26 Championship 
game arrived, the Bills, with more than their 
share of injuries on both sides of the ball, 
limped into San Diego as the defending cham- 
pions but also as underdogs to the Chargers. 
San Diego featured superstars at most of the 
skill positions and ranked first in both rushing 
and passing offense and total defense. The 


Bills boasted the second-best defense against 
the rush. It was a rematch of the 1964 Cham- 
pionship game, only this time the Bills were at 
less than full strength, just as the Chargers 
were the year before. Buffalo’s lineup included 
all-league guard Billy Shaw and all-league 
defenders Tom Sestak, Mike Stratton, Butch 
Byrd, and George Saimes. 

In contrast to the 1964 championship 
game that was played in freezing weather on a 
muddy field, the conditions in sunny San 
Diego in 1965 were nearly perfect—a dry and 
balmy 59 degrees. It didn’t take long for Buf- 
falo’s gloomy fortunes to worsen as Billy Shaw 
was injured on the opening kickoff and lost for 
the game. Split end Charley Ferguson was also 
out, lost a week earlier in the final game 
against the Jets. 

To stop the Chargers, Lou Saban set up 
a double-team coverage on all-league flanker 
Lance Alworth and assigned safety George 
Saimes more jamming duties in the middle of 
the defense. He also sent Saimes on well-con- 
cealed safety blitzes. On offense, with the 
absence of Ferguson, Saban installed a double 
tight end formation, giving Kemp a little more 
time to throw while bulking up the blocking 
for his ground game. Knowing they had to 
keep the San Diego offense off the scoreboard, 
the Bills planned to control the ball. Kemp 
threw only 19 times, completing 8 for 155 
yards. The Bills ran 34 times, with Carlton and 
Joe handling it 18 and 16 times respectively, 
for a combined 98 yards. 

Five minutes into the second quarter with 


the game still scoreless, Kemp spotted Ernie 
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* Bills quarterback Jack Kemp hands the ball off to Bobby Smith. * 


Warlick ahead of cornerback Leslie Duncan 
near the end zone and hit the tight end with an 
18-yard touchdown pass. Warlick, who caught 
only 8 passes during the season, caught 3 pass- 
es on the day. The San Diego offense failed to 
mount a drive on their next possession, and 
punter John Had! booted the ball to the Bills. 


As Butch Byrd fielded the punt at the Buffalo 
26, he got a quick block from Ed Rutkowski 
that sprung him down the right sideline and 
off he went for a 74-yard touchdown, giving 
Buffalo a 14-0 halftime lead. 

The San Diego crowd, as well as most TV 
viewers, were stunned by the Chargers inability 
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to crack the Bills defense. So daunting was the 
Buffalo unit that Had! and company did not 
penetrate beyond the Buffalo 24 yard line for 
the entire game. The irresistible force was being 
stopped by the immovable object. San Diego’s 
frustrations continued in the second half. 
Buffalo’s three-man rush allowed them more 
pass coverage, and the blitzing Saimes kept 
Hadl on edge and added to his confusion in 
picking out his receivers. The rest of the day’s 
scoring came compliments of Pete Gogolak. 
The Hungarian kicker booted field goals of 
11, 39, and 32 yards and enabled the Bills to 
celebrate their second consecutive AFL Cham- 
pionship over the San Diego Chargers, 23-0. 
One week after the victory, the team was 
stunned when Lou Saban, the AFL’s Coach of 
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the Year for the second consecutive season, 
resigned to take the head coaching job at the 
University of Maryland. The Bills named their 
thirty-four-year-old defensive coordinator Joel 
Collier as Saban’s successor. Then kicker Pete 
Gogolak decided to play out his option with 
the Bills and signed a contract with the NFL’s 
New York Giants. By jumping to the rival 
league, Gogolak set off a raiding war on team 
rosters between the two leagues and proved to 
be the main catalyst that would eventually 
force a truce and ultimately a merger. 
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The Progress of the Seasons 1965 
Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 
Jack Kemp 391 179 46% 10 2368 18 
Daryle Lamonica 70 29 41% 3 376 6 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 
Wray Carlton 156 592 3.8 6 
Billy Joe 213) S77 Sick 4 
Bobby Smith 43 137 3.2 1 
Donnie Stone 19 61 3.2 fe) 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 
Bo Roberson. 31 483 15.6 3 
Billy Joe 27 271 10.0 2 
Wray Carlton 24 196 8.2 1 
Paul Costa 21 401 19,1 6) 
Charley Ferguson 21 262 12.5 2 
Glenn Bass 18 299 16.6 1 
Elbert Dubenion 18 281 15.6 1 
Ed Rutkowski 18 247 13.7 1 
Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Pete Gogolak 31 31 28 46 115 
Wray Carlton 7 42 
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The All-Star Game was played in Houston’s Rice Stadium on January 15, 1966, and matched the recently crowned 
AFL Champion Buffalo Bills against all-stars from the rest of the American Football League. The new format, 
predicated in part by the Western Division winning all four previous games, was a unique twist to the annual 


gala in hope of reviving interest in the game. 


The Bills drew their sword first, when safety George Saimes ran 64 yards for a score after recoving a fumble 
- in the first quarter. Both teams added a pair of field goals in the first thirty minutes as the Bills held a 13-6 half- 
time lead. The only rookie selected to the all-star team was New York Jet Joe Namath, who took over as quar- 
terback in the third quarter and engineered 4 scoring drives, throwing 3 touchdown passes, 2 to Lance Alworth. 
The firstyear phenom ran away with the game’s MVP award by leading the All-Stars to a 30-19 win over the 


repeat champions. 


By the end of 1965 the AFL had closed the gap to respectability by becoming more competitive in their pursuit 


of players coming out of college. But they continued to draw criticism from NFL followers. The writers who 
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covered the senior league and fancied themselves football purists, staunchly held to the premise that football 
needed to be played in the trenches with players running the football over and through opponents, testing their 


grit and mettle. The pass was used largely to keep defenses honest or to mount a desperate comeback. 


The AFL focused on passing in their maiden season, but despite the immediate criticism about too much pass- 
ing, AFL teams were passing four times more after six years. In 1960 the league averaged 66 passes per game 
and 65.3 running plays. In all, there were 3,699 throws and 3,657 rushes. Every AFL team threw at least 400 
passes, ranging from a high of 508 by Denver to a low of 435 by Dallas. Running plays ranged from a low 
of 402 by Boston to a high of 483 by Dallas. By comparison, in 1960 NFL games averaged 52.7 passes per 
game against 65.2 running plays, with six of the thirteen teams passing more often than they ran. Baltimore set 
the pace with 392 passes with Cleveland throwing a league-low 264 times. The St. Louis Cardinals ran a league- 
high 484 times while the first-year Dallas Cowboys ran a league-low 312 times for an average of 26 per game. 


No AFL team averaged less than 28 runs per game, and they did not pass less than 31 times per game. 


In 1961 the number of passes per game in the AFL dropped slightly to 64.8 for a league total of 3,630 pass- 
es for the year compared to 1960's 3,699. The number of rushes per game fell to 57.4 with a league total of 
3,218 running plays, a drop of 439 runs. The NFL in 1961 averaged 54 passes and 62.3 runs per game. 
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The Progress of the Seasons - 1965 


With the arrival of Cookie Gilchrist from the CFL in 1962, but in the absence of Paul Lowe [injured for the entire 
season), the AFL found the number of passes drop to 3,456, averaging 61.7 per game while the number of 
running plays rose to 3,285 for an average of 58.6 per game. The NFL ran the ball 61.8 times per game against 
54.6 passes. Even in 1963, the NFL maintained the status quo, averaging 62.3 runs and 55.2 passes per game. 
The 1963 AFL numbers were almost identical, but reversed, averaging 54.8 runs and 63.2 passing plays per 
game, with the eight AFL teams totaling nearly 100 more passes (3,540) in ‘63 over ‘62. Running attempts 
dropped off by over 200, to 3,074. The lowest total over the league’s four years. Through the 1963 season the 
number of offensive plays per game dropped from 65.6 the first year, to fifty-nine offensive plays per game in 
the fourth year. In 1964 the league’s total number of passing plays reached an all-time high of 3,750, an aver- 
age of 66.9 throws per game, and the total number of rushing attempts rose also, increasing by 39 over last 
season to 3,113 but showing a drop of over 500 carries from the 1960 total. In their first season the AFL aver- 
aged 65 runs per game; the 1964 average dropped to 55.5 per contest. And for the first time ever, the ‘64 sea- 


son saw two teams put up more than 500 passes, with Houston setting the league record of 592. 


The arrival of Joe Namath to New York in 1965 did not have any significant impact on the league's passing sta- 
tistics his first year. Teams passed 3,652 times, an average of 65.2 per game and ran the football 3,203 times, 
90 more times than in ‘64 and averaging 57.1 runs per game. By contrast, the NFL in 1965 was still throwing 
only a scratch over 50 times while running plays still averaged in the low 60s—the same as six years earlier. The 
AFL was rapidly coming into its own and the $36 million, five-year television contract signed with NBC con- 
firmed that the six-year-old league had truly arrived with the fans and could compete with the NFL for revenue, 
players, and—in the minds of most AFL believers—on the field. With football fans across the country tuning in 
to the AFL's Sunday doubleheader each week in record numbers, the voice of the fans was being heard. The 


AFL and its passion for passing was anything but second rate and was definitely here to stay! 
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National Football Late iM a result, both 


league's agreed to a cease-fire on raids of each 


pliers rosters. The sudden interest i bl 


“was a an real of the AFL's bullish nye = 


missioner, Al Davis, declaring a war on the NFL 

and encouraging his AFL owners to sign as 

many players away from the NFL as possible. 
The uproar began when the NFL’s New 


York Giants broke ane Uny 


ait the situation was more ts ns ike) i 
tight-fisted NFL owners than to the new breed in 
the AFL. High-profile NFL names like Roman. 
Gabriel and John Brodie were surfacing as pos- 
sible renegades to jump to the AFL. AIl-NFL tight 
snd Mike Ditka of the Bears planned to do the 


same. Each week brought more new names as” 
potential transfer prospects, and before long 
the AFL had eight NFL quarterbacks under 
agreement to jump leagues. Seeing no end and 
no easy solution to these raids on their rosters, 

Schramm called AFL patriarch Lamar Hunt and 
scheduled a meeting to call a truce and talk 


alll 
a 


about merging the two leagues. 

The merger, signed on June 8, 1966, 
also specified that the two leagues would play 
a season-ending championship game against 
each other after the NFL and AFL Champi- 
onships, starting in 1966. A comi 


mon ¢ ollege 


would follow. The two leagues would then 


begin playing each other during the exhibition 


tact expired. His mission accomplished, 
a resigned as commissioner of the AFL 
after only four months in the position and 
moved back to Oakland. Milt Woodard head- 
ed the AFL until the NFL’s Pete Rozelle would 


take command in 1970. 
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AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE - 1966 FINAL STANDINGS 


EASTERN DIVISION 


TEAM GP w oL 2 PF PA POT 

BUFFALO BILLS 14 9 4 #1 358 255 0.679 
BOSTON PATRIOTS 14 8 4 2 315 2835 0.643 
NEW YORK JETS 14 6 6 2 322 312 0.500 
HOUSTON OILERS 14 3 11 O 335 396 0.214 
MIAMI DOLPHINS 14 3 11 O 213 362 0.214 

. WESTERN DIVISION 

TEAM GP wo ob sf PF PA sPCT 

KANSAS CITY CHIEFS 14 1d 2 21 448 276 0-821 
OAKLAND RAIDERS 14 8 5 1 315 288 0.607 
SAN DIEGO CHARGERS 14 7 6 1 335 284 0.536 
DENVER BRONCOS 14 4 10 © 196 381 0.286 


Ben Davidson was every team’s nemesis. 
With his 68” frame and vulture-like wing span 
he epitomized the guts-and-glory, rough-and- 
tumble (and, some felt, occasionally dirty) style 
of play of the Oakland defense in the last few 
years of the AFL. Examples of his notorious style 
include a play in 1966 when he leap-frogged a 
standing pass blocker while rushing Denver 
quarterback Max Choboian, and the time in 
Oakland when he literally tore Joe Namath’s 


helmet off his head with a vicious forearm hit. His sinister Snidely Whiplash handlebar mustache 


became as much a trademark to his persona as Namath’s white shoes were to his Broadway Joe 


image. Both added to the identity and color of the league. 


= MIAMI DOLPHINS # 


THE FIRST EXPANSION TEAM IN THE 
American Football League joined in 1966 as the 
Miami Dolphins, owned by Minneapolis attor- 
ney Joe Robbie and entertainer Danny Thomas. 


The Dolphins played their home games in 
Miami’s Orange Bowl, fully equipped with a 
swimming pool in one end zone that was occu- 
pied by a TV celebrity dolphin named Flipper, 
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who retrieved and tossed out 
extra-point kicks and field goals 
that landed in his domain. 
Stocked with an interesting set 
of veterans and blue-chip rook- 
ies, the first-year fish were 
coached by former Detroit 
Lion head man George Wilson. 
Veteran and star names like Dick West- 
moreland, Jim Warren, and Dave Kocourek, 
were curiously set free by the Chargers. Kansas 
City contributed Frank Jackson and aging all- 
star Mel Branch. Houston grudgingly parted 
with young guard Norm Evans, and the cham- 
pion Buffalo Bills let fullback Billy Joe and 
flanker Bo Roberson move south. Other 
notable draft names found on the first Dolphins 
roster were Wahoo McDaniel from the Jets, Ed 
Cooke and Tom Nomina from Denver, and 
Dick Wood and Gene Mingo from Oakland, 
creating a pretty competent group of starters. 
With youth also needing to be served, 
Miami filled many of their open slots with 
college stars like Howard Twilley, the all- 
time collegiate pass-receiving champ from 
Tulsa, lightning-fast flanker John Roderick 
from SMU, hard-hitting linebacker Frank 
Emanuel from Tennessee, and All-American 
quarterback Rick Norton from Kentucky. 
One intriguing name that popped up on the 
roster as well was punter/quarterback George 
Wilson Jr., the coach’s son. The Dolphins, like 
many other new teams, were named through a 
contest that attracted several thousand entries. 
Settling on the name Dolphins, Miami players 
were outfitted in white helmets with aqua 


marine and orange stripes down the 
center. A dolphin diving through a 
hooped image of the sun appeared 
on each side of the helmet. Their 
home jerseys were aqua with 
alternating white and orange 


sleeve stripes with white pants and 


aqua socks. The newly formed 


LY 


As if on cue on September 2, Miami’s 


Miami team exuded a tropical 


look from head to toe. 


Joe Auer fielded the opening kickoff of their 
first regular season game against Oakland 
and took it coast to coast for a 95-yard 
touchdown. In the second, third, and fourth 
quarters Miami was not as fortunate, but 
turned some heads in their loss to the Raiders 
23-14. To start the season, coach Wilson 
tapped Rick Norton to direct his offense, 
backed up by Dick Wood and then George Jr. 
All three saw plenty of snaps over the first sev- 
eral weeks. The steady play of halfback Joe 
Auer, their leading ball carrier with 416 yards, 
gave Miami a reliable runner and receiver, but 
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throughout the year Wilson was never able to 
provide him with a capable backfield mate. 
First it was NFL castoff Rick Casares, then 
Billy Joe, rookies Sam Price and George 
Chesser followed, and finally that master of 
disaster himself, Carlton “Cookie” Gilchrist, 
the best running and blocking back in the 
AFL (when he wanted to be). In 1966, he 
didn’t want to be. Their best receiver was 
tight end Dave Kocourek, an all-star from San 
Diego, although his team-leading 27 catches 
was nothing to write home about. Rober- 
son, Auer, Jackson, Twilley, Gilchrist, Joe, 
and Roderick all caught a few and dropped a 
few, but when your leading quarterback 
completes only 36 percent of his passes, there 
are a lot of uncatchable balls being thrown. 
The Dolphin defense was able to keep 
the opposition relatively close in most games, 
with their strength coming from a backfield of 
proven starters. Westmoreland and Warren 
were better than average, having started at cor- 
nerback on San Diego’s divisional-champion 
team. Willie West (Jets), John McGeever 
(Broncos) and Pete Jaquess (Oilers) were 
equally strong at the safeties. The Dolphin 
ball hawks were the second-best group in the 
AFL at intercepting passes in year one, hauling 
down 31 and returning a league-high 4 of 
them for touchdowns. West, the team MVP 
led the group with 8 interceptions. Though 
past their prime, defensive ends Mel Branch 
and Ed Cooke had the experience to keep the 
line competitive. The kicking game, as could 
be expected, finished last in the AFL, and 
although veteran Gene Mingo did make all 23 
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of his PATs, he hit only 10 of his 22 field goal 
tries. Punter George Wilson Jr. finished in the 
middle of the pack with a 42.1 average. 

It wasn’t until their sixth game, on Octo- 
ber 16, that the Dolphins were able to feel 
their first taste of victory as a franchise. And 
who more fitting to be behind center when it 
happened than the coach’s son? Against Den- 
ver, a first-quarter touchdown pass from 
George Jr. to Billy Joe and 2 second-half 
touchdown runs by Joe Auer put 24 points on 
the board for Miami. The defense did the rest, 
holding the Broncos to a single touchdown 
while giving the 23,393 Dolphin fans in atten- 
dance a taste of winning a professional foot- 
ball game for the first time. A week later they 
were able to duplicate the feat by knocking off 
the Houston Oilers in Texas by the score of 
20-13. For their second victory, Rick Norton 
led the way, and one of those he led was the 
Dolphins’ new fullback Cookie Gilchrist, pur- 
chased from Denver for whom he had refused 
to sign. Following the two victories, Miami 
endured six losses, until the season’s last game, 
when they brought home their third win. To 
gain the 29-28 victory on the final week, the 
Dolphins had to score 2 touchdowns in the 
fourth quarter, the last one with only thirty- 
eight seconds left, to overtake the feisty Oilers. 
Were it not for a 2-point conversion after their 
touchdown in the second quarter, win number 
three may have escaped. Engineering their last 
win was the fourth and statistically the best 
quarterback to lead Miami in 1966. John Stofa 
completed 22 of 38 passes for 307 yards 
against the Oilers, with 4 touchdown passes. 
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In his short cameo, Stofa completed 50 per- 
cent of his 57 passes with all 4 touchdowns 
coming in the December 18 win against Hous- 
ton. No other Miami QB was able to complete 
more than 41 percent of their passes. Finishing 


with a 3-11 record, the Dolphins produced an 
exciting season for an expansion team. With 
plenty of building yet to come, Miami was off 
and running, and proud to be part of the AFL’s 


history as its first new addition. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 

Dick Wood 230 83 36% 4 993 14 
George Wilson 112 46 41% 5 764 10 

John Stofa 57 29 51% 4 425 2 

Rick Norton 55 21 38% 3 192 6 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Joe Auer 121 416 3.4 4 

Cookie Gilchrist 72 262 3.6 0 

Billy Joe 71 232 3.3 (6) 

George Wilson 27 137 cml ¢) 

Rick Casares A3 135 3.1 6) 

Sam. Price 31 107 38 0 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Dave Kocourek 27 320 11.9 2 

Bo Roberson 26 519 20.0 3 

Joe Auer 22 263 12.0 4 

Karl Noonan 17 224 13.2 1 

Frank Jackson 16 317 19.8 2A 

Cookie Gilchrist 13 110 8.5 1 

Billy Joe 13 116 8.9 1 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Joe Auer 9 54 
Gene Mingo 23 23 10 22 53 


» SAN DIEGO CHARGERS # 


THE CHARGERS ENTERED 1966 WITH 
the same offensive firepower that won the pre- 
vious 3 Western Division titles. And with names 
like Hadl, Alworth, Lincoln, Lowe, Mix, and 


Sweeney, there was no reason to think a chang- 


ing of the guard would happen this season. Sid 
Gillman made a few changes to shake up the 
troops, causing some folks to question letting 
two offensive and three defensive starters relo- 


cate in Miami through expansion. He also let 
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another defensive stalwart play out his option. 
Along with tight end Dave Kocourek and guard 
Ernie Park, cornerbacks Dick Westmoreland 
and Jim Warren went to Miami. Later in the 
year, all-star defensive end Earl Faison joined 
them. Gone, too, was moody but menacing 
defensive tackle Ernie Ladd, who no longer 
played with the intensity that once made him 
the most feared defensive lineman in the AFL. 
After Ladd played out his option and signed 
with Houston, all-league tight end Willie Fra- 
zier was awarded to the Chargers as compensa- 
tion. A change also came to the Chargers 
uniform in 1966. The lightning bolt on their 
helmet switched from gold, back to navy blue, 
and their pants were now gold instead of white. 
The lightning stripe on their pants was dropped 
for a plain alternating blue-white-blue stripe. 
Gillman hoped he could replace at least 
one of his two former all-league behemoths on 
the front four with Outland Trophy winner 
Steve DeLong from Tennessee. George Gross 
and Bob Petrich were hold-over defensive line 
starters with second-year Howard Kindig fill- 
ing the other end spot with moderate success. 
Kick return specialist Leslie Duncan and part- 
ner Miller Farr, who came from Denver, took 
over the vacated cornerback positions to team 
with all-league strong safety Kenny Graham 
and free safety Bud Whitehead. Duncan was 
also the AFLU’s best punt returner with a 13.2 
average. The kicking was another area of 
change in San Diego. After stints with Ben 
Agajanian, George Blair, Keith Lincoln and 
Herb Travenio over the years, a new toe came 
to town. Dick Van Raaphorst handled all of 
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San Diego’s place kicking, making 39 of 40 
conversion attempts and 16 of his 31 field goal 
tries. His 87 points placed him sixth among 
the league scoring leaders. 

Before the opening game against the 
Bills, San Diego went through the pregame 
workout in Balboa Stadium when long-time 
split end Don Norton pulled up lame, forcing 
the Chargers to insert San Diego State rookie 
Gary Garrison in his place. Not only did the 
Chargers avenge their shutout loss to the Bills 
27-7, they also discovered a new offensive star. 
Using the opportunity of his unexpected 
debut, Garrison caught 2 passes for 47 yards, 
and John Had picked up where he left off (as 
the AFL’s top-rated passer in ’65), completing 
14 of 18 passes for 169 yards. Speedy Duncan 
closed out the San Diego scoring when he 
returned a Paul Maquire punt for an 81-yard 
touchdown in the fourth quarter. Hadl went 


on to have another strong season, finishing 
second in the league in passing and completing 
53 percent of his throws for 23 touchdowns 
against only 14 interceptions. After upsetting 
Buffalo, they played host to the Patriots and 
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* John Had! commands the Charger huddle. * 


shut them out 24-0. Although the game was 
statistically even, 4 Babe Parilli interceptions 
proved catastrophic for Boston. Strong safety 
Kenny Graham returned one of them 32 yards 
for a touchdown in the second quarter. 

On September 25 the Chargers made 
their first visit to Oakland-Alameda County 
Coliseum, the new home of the Raiders, and 
whipped their upstate rivals 29-20, building a 
3-0 record. A fourth straight victory, against 
the upstart Dolphins in Balboa Stadium, 
placed them at the top of the West. The victo- 
ry was led by second-year quarterback Steve 
Tensi, who relieved a temporarily ineffective 
Hadl in the second half after trailing 10-6. 
Tensi completed 9 of his 12 passes for 223 


yards and 4 touchdowns, 3 coming in the 
fourth quarter. The revamped defense dug in 
for the final thirty minutes, shutting down 
Miami and prevailing 44-10. 

It looked like business as usual for San 
Diego through their first four games. Against 
the Jets in New York on October 8, however, 
the Chargers started a streak that would spell 
their downfall for the rest of the season. A 
missed 21-yard field goal on the game’s last 
play led to a 17-16 loss. That was followed by 
a 17-17 tie with the Bills and a 35-17 loss in 
Boston, even as Had threw for 289 yards and 
Alworth caught 6 passes for 177 yards. The 
losses sparked concern in Southern California 


about the lack of explosiveness on offense and 
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the inability to stop the run on defense. The 
loss of Faison (after three games) and Ladd 
was taking its toll. In the past, the big front line 
kept pressure on the passer, which kept pres- 
sure off the rest of the defense, but the biggest 
difference was against the run, where the 
Chargers were giving up an average of 171 
yards per game. Opponents piled up over 
2,400 yards for the year and scored 19 touch- 
downs on the ground. 

Getting back on track against Denver 
with a 24-17 triumph kept the Chargers close 
to the top, but the Chiefs looked stronger each 
week and sat at 6-2. A visit to Municipal Stadi- 
um to play the division leaders on November 6 
ended with San Diego’s 24-14 defeat, and when 
they lost their fourth game in five weeks to the 
Raiders, 41-19, the Chargers found themselves 
looking up in the standings at both KC and 
Oakland. The fall continued after a bye week 
with a loss to the Broncos 20-17, dropping 
them to .500 with a 5-5-1 record, three games 
behind the Chiefs with three to play. The once 
dynamic duo of Paul Lowe and Keith Lincoln 
rarely posed a threat anymore. Injured early in 
the year, Lincoln grew irritated with his dimin- 
ished role in the offensive game plan. Lowe’s 
performance varied week to week. The once 
balanced attack took to the air, becoming more 
and more unbalanced. Hadl and Tensi threw 
434 times in 1966, while calling only 361 runs. 
The Chargers scored 29 touchdowns through 
the air and only 9 on the ground. 

Receivers Garrison, Alworth, Jacque 
MacKinnon, and Willie Frazier established 
themselves as the best group in the league. 
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Alworth led the league in catches (73), yards 
gained (1,383), and touchdowns (13). Rookie 
Garrison’s 46 receptions were the most by any 
first-year receiver, and tight end McKinnon, 
with fullback Gene Foster, each pocketed 26. 
Ex-Oiler tight end Willie Frazier wound up in 
Gillman’s doghouse early in the year and 
never broke free of the leash. He caught only 
9 passes after pulling in 37 for Houston in 6S. 

A 2-1 finish in the final weeks gave the 
Chargers a 7-6-1 record at the end of the year, 
narrowly avoiding their second non-winning 
season. They finished with the third-best 
record in the West and fifth-best in the AFL. 
The disappointing season started a four-year 
run of frustrating third-place finishes. The first 
half of the decade belonged to the Chargers, as 
they appeared in four of the league’s first five 
championship games, winning it all in 1963. 
They had been the prototype franchise for 
offensive firepower and one of the most feared 
on defense. But now the Chiefs and Raiders 
began separating themselves from the rest of 
the league. The best running and passing 
offense in 1965 dropped to fourth in rushing 
behind Kansas City, Boston and Buffalo, while 
the Jets and Raiders surpassed them in the air. 
Still one of the premier franchises in the AFL, 
the Chargers had the misfortune in the second 
half of the decade of playing in the same divi- 
sion as the two most dominating teams in the 
league, often finding themselves as either the 
third- or fourth-best team in the AFL. Once 
the measuring stick for offensive and defensive 
excellence, the Chargers had almost overnight 


become also rans. 
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Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 


John Hadl 375 200 53% 23 2846 14 

Steve Tensi 52 eat 40% 5 405 1 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Paul Lowe 146 643 4.4 3 

Gene Foster 81 352 4.3 1 

Keith Lincoln 58 214 3.7 1 

Jim Allison 31 213 6.9 2 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Lance Alworth 73 1383 18.9 13 

Gary Garrison 46 642 14.0 4 

Jacque MacKinnon 26 477 18.3 6 

Gene Foster 26 260 10.0 2 

Keith Lincoln 14 264 18.9 2 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Dick Van Raaphorst 39 40 16 31 87 
Lance Alworth 13 78 


34. After coming close a few times, San Diego’s Lance Alworth won his first receiving title with 73 catches 
in 1966. How many more times did Alworth lead the league? 
A. 1 


oof 
own’ 
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= BOSTON PATRIOTS 8 


THE 1966 SEASON WOULD FIND THE 
Patriots in a familiar position at the end of 
the season—sitting in second place, only a half 
game from winning the division. Fullback 
Jim Nance powered the turnaround from the 
disappointing previous season, showing up 
for training camp twenty pounds lighter and 
lightyears quicker. The result was a 4.88 rush- 
ing average and a league-leading 1,458 yards, 
a new AFL record. Nance’s closest competitor 
for the rushing title finished 600 yards and 
150 carries behind. For his renewed effort, 
Nance was selected the AFL Player of the Year. 
On October 30, against the Oakland Raiders, 
he rumbled 208 yards on a whopping 38 car- 
ries. No other AFL runner had ever carried the 
ball that many times in one game. 

In the first game of the season, the 
Patriots appeared primed to repeat their 65 
performance. Traveling to San Diego, they 
took a 24-0 thumping. But on the following 
week, Nance and the Pats served notice that 
they were on their way back. Nance took over 
the game in the second half and ended up 
rushing for 126 yards, putting him at the top 
of the league in rushing, where he stayed for 
the rest of the year. In Fenway for their home 
opener, they faced the Chiefs. Len Dawson 
picked the Patriots secondary to pieces with 5 
touchdown passes, 3 to Chris Burford, in the 
Chiefs 43-24 victory. The inconsistent Pats 
came away without a “W” again the following 
week, when they settled for a 24-24 tie against 
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the Jets. Ahead 24-7 in the fourth quarter, 
Boston suddenly fell under the spell of Broad- 
way Joe, who completed 14 fourth-quarter 
passes, including 2 touchdowns. After a last- 
minute New York field goal, the Pats felt 
more like losers than a team that had fought 
to a draw. 

In the middle of the pack with a 1-2-1 
record, the Pats went on a tear that saw them 
lose only once in the next nine games, putting 
them in the driver’s seat heading into the last 
weekend of the season. For the fifth time in six 
years, Boston, with an 8-3-2 record, could win 
the division in the season finale, this time 
against the Jets. In 1961 they crushed the 
Chargers 41-0 in their last game, only to finish 
second by one game, as Houston also won 
their season ender. In 1962 the Oilers again 
got the drop on Boston with a season-ending 
win, sending the Pats home one game behind. 
A 35-3 loss to Kansas City then dropped them 
into a tie with Buffalo in their last game of 
1963, forcing a playoff that the Pats won. The 
next year, in a heart-wrenching loss on the 
final day to Buffalo, the Bills pushed past the 
first-place Pats to give Boston yet another sec- 
ond-place finish. Now in 1966, as Yogi Berra 
once said, “It was déja vu all over again!” 

Just how close the Pats came to winning 
the East is best exemplified by one play on 
November 6 against the Broncos. With the 
score tied at 10-10 and sixteen seconds to play, 
Broncos quarterback Max Choboian lofted a 
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go-for-broke pass to the left sideline. Boston 
safety Chuck Shonta, who was double-covering 
tight end Al Denson, zeroed in on the ball and 
had a game-ending interception in his grasp. 
But the ball caromed off his chest high into the 
air where Denson plucked it and bolted 30 
yards into the end zone, and Denver had a 17- 
10 win. Boston’s record dropped to 4-2-1 and 
into a tie with the Jets for the East’s top spot. 
The 5-6-2 Jets could only be spoilers. Buf- 
falo, sitting on an 8-4-1 record, could only 
watch and wait to see what their fate would be 
in the final game. For Boston, several key play- 
ers either stepped up their play or were heading 
toward break-out seasons. Offensive leader Babe 
Parilli put together a good year that earned him 


the league’s comeback player award. Split end 
Art Graham, also back from injury, caught 51 
passes to rank seventh in the AFL. Cappelletti, 
Garron, and Whalen also were among Babe’s 
favorite targets. The front line defense, as 
always, ranked in the top two, but no other sec- 
ondary in the league gave up more yards or a 
higher pass completion percentage than Boston. 

And so the team that threw the most 


passes and gained the most yards through the 
air, the New York Jets, faced the most pourous 
pass defense in the league. The Pats defensive 
backs clearly needed a big game to keep their 
hopes of playing in the first Super Bowl alive. 
But in that final game, the secondary was not 
the problem. Two weeks after holding Buffalo’s 
third-ranked running game to only 40 yards, 
the Jets running backs ran wild. Matt Snell and 
running mate Emerson Boozer both eclipsed 
the century mark, piling up 241 yards, 160 
yards more than Boston’s average allowance. It 
was a see-saw battle, and for every bit of magic 
Babe Parilli displayed, Joe Namath had an 
answer. Parilli completed 21 passes for 378 
yards, and Boston put up 28 points. But Namath 
and the Jets countered with 38 of their own. 

After their loss to the Jets on Saturday, 
the Patriots had one last hope. If the Broncos 
could beat or tie Buffalo on Sunday, their sea- 
son would still be alive. But Buffalo won 38- 
21, and even though the Patriots beat the Bills 
twice during the season, 20-10 and 14-3, the 
Bills had their third straight Eastern Division 
title and the chance to play in Super Bowl I. 
Once more, and for the final time as members 
of the AFL, the Patriots had an outstanding 
season with nothing but memories to show for 
it. For all of the excitement they created dur- 
ing the 1966 season, the Patriots were anoint- 
ed by their devoted and appreciative fans as 
the “Champions Without a Crown.” For the 
team that always seemed to be scratching until 
the end, 1966 was in many ways Boston’s 
most exciting and successful season. It would 
prove to be their last AFL hurrah. 
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Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Babe Parilli 382 181 
John Huarte EL 5 


Leading rushers 


Jim Nance 299 1458 
Larry Gcaron 101 319 
Bob Cappadona 22 88 
Babe Parilli 28 42 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Art Graham 51 673 
Gino Cappelletti 43 676 
Larry Garron 30 416 
Jim Whalen 29 502 
Jim Colclough 16 284 
Jim Nance 8 103 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Gino Cappelletti 6 35 
Jim Nance 11 


»" DENVER BRONCOS = 


THE HOPE IN DENVER WAS TO START 
fresh in 1966, with 17 rookies making the 40- 
man roster. But of the 23 veterans who suited 
up to start the season, one was conspicuously 
absent. Star fullback Cookie Gilchrist had 
reported to camp on time for the first time, 
giving Mac Speedie a reason to believe the 
Broncos would build on one of the league’s 
best offensive teams in ’65 and be a factor in 
the West. But when Cookie’s best friend, Willie 
Ross, was cut by the Buffalo Bills, Gilchrist 
requested that Speedie give him a tryout. 
Speedie was not interested, and when he 
declined the request Cookie left camp never to 


Attempts Yards gained 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
A7% 20 2721 20 
46% 0 63 J 


Average TDs 


4.9 11 
3.2 4 
4.0 1 
1.5 1 


Average TDs 


13.2 4 

15.7 6 

13.9 5 

17.3 4 

17.8 0 

12.9 0 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
36 16 32 119 


return. This event was the second time Ross 
brought havoc to Gilchrist’s career. Cookie had 
sent in Ross as his replacement in Buffalo in 
1964, sparking Cookie’s suspension and ulti- 
mately the trade to Denver. Gilchrist sat out for 
nearly the first half of the season to spite 
Speedie’s decision, and when he did not return 
six games into the schedule, he was traded to 
the Miami Dolphins for two draft choices. 
The tell-tale performance of Denver’s 
season occurred in their opening game and set 
the stage for the rest of the year with a 45-7 
loss to the Houston Oilers, who were not con- 
sidered one of the league’s top teams. The 
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* Rookie Bronco quarterback Max Choboian hurls one downfield. * 


Broncos set an AFL record by failing to get 
even one first down for the entire game. They 
extended their string one more quarter in their 
next game, which ended as a 24-10 loss to 
Boston. Not anticipating the loss of Gilchrist, 
the Broncos used two halfbacks in the back- 


field. Abner Haynes and Wendell Hayes were 
lightweights and together totaled only 721 
yards rushing for the season. Hayes averaged 
3.9 yards per carry and Haynes a career low 
2.3. Charlie Mitchell, the running back sur- 
prise in 1964 who sat out all of 1965 with 
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cartilage deposits in his leg, carried 70 times 
for 199 yards. The league’s second-best 
ground game of a year ago with 1829 yards 
rushing had fallen to their familiar last place in 
1966, accumulating only 1,173 yards. 

The poor start caused Mac Speedie to 
resign, and he was replaced by assistant coach 
Ray Malavasi. A 16-7 loss to the Jets put Den- 
ver at 0-3 before the Oilers came West on Octo- 
ber 2 for their second meeting of the season. 
The Broncos appeared poised to crack the win 
column, holding on to a 23-17 halftime lead 
thanks in part to rookie Goldie Sellers’ second 
kickoff return for a touchdown against Hous- 
ton (he also scored a TD in the season opener 
vs. Houston). This time he went the full length 
of the field from goal line to goal line. Houston 
took their first lead 31-30 in the third quarter 
but had to retake it again late in the fourth, 38- 
37. Finally, with thirty-seven seconds left to 
play, Bronco center/kicker Gary Kroner con- 
nected on a 46-yard field goal to end Denver’s 
losing streak in dramatic style. 

The Broncos were 1-7 before registering 
another win, again needing a miracle to do it. 
Played on a mud puddle in Boston’s Fenway 
Park, the game appeared to be stalled in a 10- 
10 deadlock until rookie quarterback Max 
Choboian earned the _player-of-the-week 
award with a 65-yard bomb that bounced off 
a Boston defender and into the hands of tight 
end Al Denson for a touchdown with only six- 
teen seconds remaining. Choboian was a 
breath of fresh Colorado air for Denver fans. 
At 6'4" and 205 pounds he appeared to have 
all the tools to be the quarterback a team could 
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rally around. Sharing the spot with the oft- 
injured John McCormick and Mickey Slaugh- 
ter with stints from un-retired Tobin Rote and 


rookie Scotty Glacken, Max was the leading 
thrower, completing 50 percent of his 163 
passes. McCormick managed to complete only 
35 percent. 

For receivers, 1965 was a year of tran- 
sition in the Mile High city as well. After 
leading the league in receptions for five of its 
first six years, Lionel Taylor was not even the 
leading receiver on the team. Catching a 
career-low 35 passes with only 1 touchdown, 
Taylor finished third on the team behind Al 
Denson and Abner Haynes, who caught 36 
and 46 respectively. 

After a loss to the Raiders, the Broncs 
had their finest hour, knocking off San Diego 
20-17 with 2 outstanding touchdowns in the 
final period. The first came as linebacker John 
Bramlett blocked a Charger field goal attempt 
and ran it back 72 yards. The second was a zig- 
zagging 56-yard touchdown run by Abner 
Haynes. A week later Denver won its second 


game in a row for the first time that season by 
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beating Miami 17-7 in their last home game. It 
was their fourth and final win of the year. Loss- 
es to Oakland, 28-10, and Buffalo, 38-21, 
closed out another dismal and disappointing 
season in the Rockies with a 4-10 record. In the 
past four years the Broncos posted records of 
4-10, 4-10, 2-11-1, and 2-11-1 making them 
the AFL’s poster team for futility. And if not for 
the devoted loyalty of their fans, the team 
would have packed its bags and moved on. 

Rookie Goldie Sellers led the league in 
kickoff returns, and Bob Scarpitto, even 
though he had not punted since 1960 at Notre 
Dame, led the AFL with a 45.8 average. 
Though the team’s fortunes did not change in 
1966, the uniforms did slightly—a blue stripe 
was added down the center of the helmet with 
white stripes on either side. 

For some, the biggest victory of 1966 
came on December 19, the day after the reg- 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
John McCormick 193 68 

Max Choboian 163 82 
Mickey Slaughter 25 7 
Scotty Glacken 11 

Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Abner Haynes 129 304 
Wendell Hayes 105 417 
Chatlie Mitchell 70 199 

Bob Scarpitto 4 110 
Darrell Lester 34 84 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Abner Hcrynes 46 480 

Al Denson 36 725 
Lionel Tarylor 35 448 

Bob Scarpitto 21 339 
Charlie Mitchell 14 239 


ular season ended, when team president Allan 
Phipps signed former AFL coach of the year 
Lou Saban to lead the Broncos for the next 
ten years. Saban had led the Bills to two 
straight AFL championships before resigning 
to take a job at the University of Maryland. 
After one year, he was coming back to take on 
perhaps his biggest challenge. He inherited an 
offense that scored an anemic 18 offensive 
touchdowns, only 6 on the ground, and a 
defense that finished last in almost every cat- 
egory and was unable to stop anyone from 
doing anything. The secondary intercepted a 
woeful 13 passes, only three more than league 
leaders Johnny Robinson and Bobby Hunt of 
Kansas City each had by themselves. The new 
hope in Denver was now firmly placed on 
Saban’s broad shoulders to fix a franchise 
without much direction and even less success. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
35% 6 993 15 
50% 4 1110 12 
28% 1 124 ) 
55% 1 84 6) 
Average TDs 
2.4 2 
4.0 1 
2.8 6) 
27.5 1 
25 O 
Average TDs 
10.4 1 
20.1 3 
12.8 1 
16.0 4 
Lal 2 
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The Progress of the Seasons - 1966 
Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Gary Kroner 20 20 14 25 62 
Bob Scarpitto 5 1 32 


35. Unlike the rival NFL, the American Football League set out to find the best players, not just the best 
players from the biggest and best football schools. As a result, many AFL stars came from smaller, less 
known colleges. Match the players below with the small colleges they played for: 


A. Elbert Dubenion 
B. Lionel Taylor 

C. Charlie Hennigan 
D. Abner Haynes 

E. Tom Sestak 

F. Otis Taylor 

G. Max Choboian 
H. Billy Joe 

I. Zeke Moore 

J. Dudley Meredith 


» NEW YORK JETS = 


THE NAMATH ERA HAD OFFICIALLY 
begun in New York. With his quick-release pass- 
es setting the tone, Broadway Joe led his Jets to 
a 4-0-1 record. Living up to everyone’s expec- 
tations, Namath enjoyed his breakout season in 
1966. After a brief internship as a rookie in ’65, 
he was handed control of the offense in his 
seventh game and never looked back. In 1966 
Broadway Joe threw more passes and more 
completions for more yardage than any other 
AFL quarterback. Nineteen of his completions 
were for touchdowns. As could be expected 
from a sophomore quarterback still emerging as 
a pro, he had a bit too much confidence in his 
gun-slinger release and rocket-armed delivery, 
causing him to throw into coverage at times 
rather than throw a few away. The result was a 
league-high 27 interceptions. 


Villanova 

San Fernando St. 
McNeese St. 

Bluffton 

NE Louisiana St. 

North Texas St. 

Prairie View 

Lincoln 

New Mexico Highlands 
Lamar Tech 


Other pieces of coach Weeb Ewbank’s 


five-year plan settled into place. Rookie half- 
back Emerson Boozer gave the Jets their first 
legitimate outside threat. With Snell and 
Mathis grinding out yardage between the tack- 
les, Boozer supplied a breakaway threat, aver- 
aging 4.6 yards per carry, gaining 455 yards on 
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97 carries for tenth-best in the league. Of his 4 
touchdowns, two were for 39 and 47 yards, 
with his longest run of the year coming on a 
54-yard sprint. Another rookie, Pete Lam- 
mons, a big tight end from Texas, gave the Jets 
their best inside blocker at that position in 
seven years, and gave Namath sure hands and 
massive size to target in traffic over the mid- 
dle. With center Mike Hudock gone to Miami 
in the expansion draft, Hofstra snapper John 
Schmitt stepped into the middle of the line. 
Surrounding him were Winston Hill, Sam 
DeLuca, Dave Herman, and Sherman Plun- 
kett, the only Jet to make the all-league team. 

After a season-opening win against the 
Dolphins, in which an injured Namath came 
off the bench, the Jets came home to play in 
front of 54,681 fans, who watched Namath 
pass through the Houston defense to register 
38 points and 5 touchdown passes in three 
quarters. He sat out the fourth period, allow- 
ing Mike Taliaferro to throw a sixth TD over 
the Oilers secondary, hitting Curly Johnson 


and giving New York a lopsided, 52-13 win. 
Namath’s 5 6-pointers were for 67 yards to 
George Sauer, 25 yards to Matt Snell, 13 to 
Lammons, and 55 and 37 yards to Don May- 
nard. Rookie Emerson Boozer added a 39- 
yard touchdown run. 

In Denver the next week, kicker Jim 
Turner kicked 3 field goals in a 16-7 triumph. 
Against the Patriots, the Jets looked beaten 
after three quarters with the score 24-7 in 
Boston’s favor. With the wind swirling around 
Fenway Park, it took Namath three quarters to 
figure out the defensive schemes and jet 
streams, but in the fourth quarter he showed 
his moxie by completing 14 of 23 passes (he 
threw 56 times on the day) for 205 yards. 
With touchdown throws to Snell and Lam- 
mons and a game-tying, 17-yard field goal by 
Turner, the Jets pulled out a confidence-boost- 
ing 24-24 tie in the closing minutes. 

The defense showed great improvement, 
especially on the front line where Verlon 
Biggs, Jim Harris, Paul Rochester, and Gerry 
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Philbin were coming together as a unit. Larry 
Grantham and Al Atkinson were the pluggers 
behind the line, but Oklahoma All-American 
Carl McAdams, slated to be the third line- 
backer, broke his ankle, opening the job for 
Ralph Baker to solidify himself on the left side. 
Cornerback Johnny Sample, joining the Jets 
from the Redskins, led the squad with 6 inter- 
ceptions and added depth to the secondary of 
Bill Baird, Ray Abruzzese, and Jim Hudson. 
Willie West, a starter in 1965, was picked up 
by Miami along with Hudock. 

A stirring 17-16 victory over San Diego 
kept the Jets undefeated after five games. 
Emerson Boozer, eluding tacklers on an 8-yard 
run, scored the game winner with the Jets 
behind 16-10 in the fourth quarter. Then it 
was time for a reality check. When Namath’s 
game was. on, he could carry a team, but he 
still had to learn that he could not shoot the 
wings off a mosquito from 50 yards away 
every time he wanted to. In suffering their 
first defeat, a 24-0 loss to Houston, Joe threw 
4 interceptions to the same Houston defend- 
ers who weeks earlier allowed him to hit his 
receivers for pay dirt five times. 

The Jets lost again the next week, this 
time to Oakland 24-21, when fullback 
Hewritt Dixon plunged over the goal line on 
fourth down with two seconds remaining. 
Then 5 more Namath interceptions against 
Buffalo gave the Jets a third straight loss, 33- 
23, as Namath took to the air 53 times. 

Following a bye week, the Jets played 
the Bills again, losing 13-3. The game which 
pitted the 5-3-1 Bills against the 4-3-1 Jets was 
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scoreless at the half, with only a field goal sep- 
arating the two teams as the game moved into 
its final quarter. When Jim Turner attempted 
to draw New York even in the 6-3 contest, 
Buffalo defensive tackle Jim Dunaway got a 
hand on Turner’s field goal try. Scooping it up, 
he returned it 72 yards for a touchdown, seal- 
ing Buffalo’s sixth win, 13-3. New York, once 
an undefeated 4-0-1 team four weeks ago, 
now dropped their fourth straight game. 

The Jets needed a solid game after fail- 
ing to win their last four outings and found 
it at home on November 20 against Miami, 
with a strong 30-13 win. Emerson Boozer, 
now starting at halfback, scored 2 touch- 
downs, one from a yard out and another on 
a 96-yard kickoff return, to start the second 
half. Powerful Kansas City dropped them 
back to .500 the next week before they tied 
Oakland 28-28. A clutch 47-yard touchdown 
dash by Boozer and a 2-point conversion 
from Namath to George Sauer in the fourth 
quarter salvaged the tie. 

The Jets took a 5-6-2 record into the 
season’s final weekend against Boston, with 
the Patriots in a must-win situation. A Boston 
win would clinch the East for the New Eng- 
land team. A loss, coupled with a Buffalo win, 
would eliminate the Pats. The Jets were deter- 
mined to crack the six-win plateau for the 
first time in five years and wanted to make 
their mark in the East as spoilers. This time it 
was not Joe’s arm alone that led to victory, 
although he did throw 3 touchdown passes. 
With the help of a dominating performance 
from the offensive line, Snell and Boozer 
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became the first set of backs in franchise histo- 
ry to go over 100 yards rushing in the same 
game. Namath threw only 21 times, complet- 
ing 14 for 287 yards in leading the Jets to a 38- 
28 upset and a team record of 528 yards total 
offense. The win brought the Jets to 6-6-2, 
and although the franchise had yet to record a 
winning record, Ewbank knew after four sea- 
sons in New York that his blueprint for success 
was only a year away. Second-year split end 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Joe Namath 47] 232 
Mike Taliaferro 4] 19 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Matt Snell 178 644 
Emerson Boozer 97 455 

Bill Mathis LB 208 
Mark Smolinski 21 69 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
George Sauer 63 1079 
Don Maynard 48 840 
Matt Snell 48 346 

Pete Lammons Al 565 

Bill Mathis 22 379 
Emerson Boozer 8 133 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 

Jim Turner 34 

Matt Snell 8 


" OAKLAND RAIDERS = 


IN APRIL OF 1966, RAIDER FORTUNES 
took a slight detour. Needing a competent and 
forceful commissioner who could take on the 
cold war with the NFL, AFL owners sum- 


George Sauer, who left the University of Texas 
a year early, was sensational, and led the Jets 
with 63 receptions (second in the league) 
while being called a faster version of NFL leg- 
end Raymond Berry. Fellow Texan Don May- 
nard caught 48 passes, and rookie Pete 
Lammons pulled down 41. Matt Snell had 
another fine year with 644 yards rushing 
(sixth in the league). His 48 receptions tied 
him for ninth with Maynard. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
49% 19 3379 27 
46% 2 177 2 
Average TDs 
3.6 4 
4.7 5 
2.9 2 
3.3 2 
Average TDs 
U7-A 5 
175 5 
72 4 
13.8 4 
17,2 1 
16.6 ) 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
35 18 35 88 
48 


moned head coach Al Davis to take the lead. 
Davis handed the team’s leadership to top assis- 
tant John Rauch. No one knew that Al’s bullish 


leadership approach and declaration of war on 
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the senior league would speed a merger with 
the NFL. With his job completed by July, he 
returned to the Raiders organization, this time 
as its principal owner and managing partner. 

Looking for running help for Clem 
Daniels, Davis traded for Denver tight end 
Hewritt Dixon in hopes of converting him 
into a fullback. Like the year before, when 
Billy Cannon was converted from the back- 
field to tight end, Dixon made an easy transi- 
tion. Also coming to Oakland was hard-nosed 
middle linebacker Archie Matsos from Buf- 
falo. The beginning of 1966 also marked the 
opening of Oakland’s new Oakland-Alameda 
County Coliseum. There would be no more 
memories made at the portable erector set 
known as Frank Youell Field. 

The Raiders stumbled out of the gate in 
their first season under Rauch as they lost three 
of their first four games. They beat the expan- 
sion Miami Dolphins on opening day but were 
then shutout by Houston. In front of almost 
51,000 fans, the Raiders christened their Coli- 
seum by getting hammered by Kansas City 32- 
10. They lost at home again the next week 
against San Diego, 29-20. But a visit by Miami 
stopped the three-game skid and earned the 
silver and black their first win in their new 
home. After an inconsistent start with Cotton 
Davidson at quarterback, Tom Flores took over 
behind center against the Dolphins and threw 
for 261 yards and 3 touchdowns. 

The Raiders followed the Miami victory 
with a 34-13 win over the Chiefs in which 
Flores threw 3 touchdowns in the second 
quarter, 1 to Billy Cannon for 75 yards and 2 
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to Hewritt Dixon for 10 and 76 yards. Dixon 
added a 1-yard plunge in the period as the 
Raiders exploded for 28 unanswered points in 
the period to bust the game wide open. The 
Raider defense kept the Chiefs out of the end 
zone all afternoon. The winning momentum 
continued into New York on October 23 as 
58,000 fans came to see if Joe Namath could 
dazzle the Raiders. Instead, Tom Flores did the 
dazzling. He drove the Raiders 82 yards in the 
final two minutes before Dixon, on the last 
play of the game, plowed over the goal line for 
the winning touchdown in a 24-21 thriller. 
The Raiders were becoming one of the pre- 
mier teams in the AFL, and Clem Daniels, Art 
Powell, and Tom Flores led the way. 

A 24-21 loss to Boston dropped their 
record to 4-4. It was the last time in AFL his- 
tory that they would not have a winning 
record. Following the loss to the Patriots, Oak- 
land rebounded against Houston, winning 38- 
23, thanks in part to a 78-yard touchdown 
reception by second-year receiver Fred Bilet- 
nikoff to get the scoring started in the first 
period. Oakland hoped to run the table as they 
traveled to San Diego on November 13. The 
Raiders turned up another big win, lighting up 
the scoreboard for 41 points to the Chargers 
19, on a big day for the Raider ground game. 
Led by the outstanding line play of center Jim 
Otto, guards Wayne Hawkins and Jim Harvey, 
and tackles Harry Schuh and Bob Svihus, the 
backfield of Clem Daniels, Hewritt Dixon, 
and Roger Hagberg had their finest day, com- 
bining for 219 yards rushing. 

A Thanksgiving Day victory in Denver 
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and the season’s last loss to Buffalo the follow- 
ing week put the Raiders’ record at 7-5 with 
two weeks left in the season. The Chargers at 
this point were 6-6 with Kansas City ahead 
by two games and in the Western Division 
driver’s seat at 9-3. A visit by the Jets in a rare 
Thursday night game on December 3 would 
be the most crucial game of the season. The 
Raiders needed to win to stay in contention, 
but the Jets were looking to avenge their last- 
second loss six weeks earlier. The teams trad- 
ed leads five times before the Raiders took 
control in the fourth quarter and posted a 28- 
20 lead, but Joe Namath brought his New 
Yorkers back, capped by Emerson Boozer 
sprinting 47 yards for a touchdown. Needing 
a 2-point conversion to tie the game, Namath 
found George Sauer in the end zone to earn a 
28-28 tie. A 28-10 win over Denver closed the 
Raiders season with an 8-5-1 record, and for 
the third time in four years they settled into 
second place in the West. 

It was a huge year for the Oakland 
defense, as no team in the league allowed 
fewer yards per game. They were led up front 
by newly acquired defensive tackle Tom 
Keating, big Ben Davidson, Dan Birdwell, and 
Ike Lassiter, while all-AFL cornerback Dave 
Grayson and partner Kent McCloughan 
became the best defenders in the league. On 
offense, Hewritt Dixon gained 277 yards to 


* Ben Davidson clobbers Joe Namath! * 


become a punishing complement to Daniels. 
The latter finished third in the league for the 
third year in a row with 801 yards. Roger 
Hagberg teamed with Dixon at fullback for 
an additional 282 yards and averaged 4.5 
yards a carry. The passing game ranked 
behind only New York, led by Art Powell’s 
53 catches. Clem Daniels pulled down 40, 
and Dixon took in 29 throws while tight end 
Tom Mitchell caught 23. As Al Davis and the 
rest of the organization knew, at 8-5-1 there 
was still plenty of room for improvement on 
both sides of the line, and Davis would work 
tirelessly to make sure the 1967 Raiders 
would rise to the top of the West. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Tom Flores 306 15] 
Cotton Davidson 139 59 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
49% 24 2638 14 
42% 2 770 1l 
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Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Clem Daniels 204 801 3.9 i 

Roger Hagberg 62 282 4.5 6) 

Hewritt Dixon 68 277 4.1 5 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Art Powell 53 1026 19.4 11 

Clem Daniels AO 652 16.3 3 

Hewritt Dixon 29 345 11.9 4 

Tom Mitchell 23 301 13.1 1 

Roger Hagberg 21 248 11.8 1 

Fred Biletnikoff 17 272 16.0 3 

Billy Connon 14 436 SLL 2 

Larry Todd 14 134 9.6 1 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Mike Eischeid 37 37 11 26 70 
Art Powell 11 66 


" HOUSTON OILERS = 


THE BIG NEWS IN HOUSTON WAS had never been seen before, ninety-nine 
the return of Wally Lemm as the Oilers head _ instead of his usual seventy-seven. Three years 
coach. He wasn’t exactly new, but he was the after Bud Adams declared that his rebuilding 


sixth head coach in the latest round program had begun, the lineup 


of musical coaching chairs. The showed improvement and some 
hero who saved the 1961 sea- 


son from disaster was back in 


significantly different looks, and 
yet some noticeably similar 
the saddle to work his magic ones on both sides of the ball. 
once again. There were other The offensive line was 
changes as well in Houston, like made up of veteran all-stars 
the addition of Ernie Ladd, 
who was in camp after playing 
out his option with the Chargers. With 27, 
the Oilers finishing 1965 with the lowest- 
ranked defense, they welcomed the addition Glenn Ray Hines midway through the year. 
of giant Ernie, who drew further attention Young Walt Suggs manned the opposite tackle 


to himself by donning a uniform number that _ position. All-league bulldog Bob Talamini and 


and all-stars in the making. 
Former all-leaguer Rich 
Michael was still at tackle 
but gave way to rookie 
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an improving Sonny Bishop, who came to 
Houston from Oakland in the Billy Cannon 
trade, played guard. Converted linebacker 
Bobby Maples took over at center when John 
Frongillo suffered an injury. Bob McLeod 
returned to the starting lineup when all-league 
tight end Willie Frazier went to San Diego as 
compensation for the Ladd signing. Sinewy 
Charlie Frazier came back at flanker for his 
second year to lead the team with 57 recep- 
tions and 12 touchdowns while averaging just 
under 20 yards per catch. 

Ode Burrell continued to be the team’s 
leading rusher in ’66, just as he was in 65, 
Charlie Tolar returned to the fullback position 
he had held since 1961. But now twenty-eight, 
Tolar carried the ball only 46 times for a 2.28 
average and showed signs of seven years of 
wear. Another old pro looking to bolster the 
running attack behind Tolar was thirty-five- 
year-old John Henry Johnson, who had a few 
yards left in his legs after several outstanding 


years in Detroit and Pittsburgh. He carried 70 
times for 226 yards and 3 touchdowns. By the 
end of the season, rookie fullback Hoyle 
Granger took most of the snaps. He ran with 
authority and enough speed to rank right 
behind Burrell as the league’s fourteenth-best 
ground gainer. Though he carried the ball only 
56 times, his 388 yards gained gave him a 6.9 
per carry average. 

Wally Lemm chose George Blanda to be 
the quarterback, but the writers and fans 
called for Baylor star Don Trull, and by mid- 
season Lemm handed the reigns to the backup. 
When he finally got his chance to start, Trull 
turned in some fairly good numbers, complet- 
ing 84 of his 172 passes for 48 percent and 
1,200 yards. He also threw 10 touchdown 
passes with only 5 interceptions to rank him 
sixth among AFL passers. Blanda completed 
only 45 percent of his passes with 17 touch- 
downs and 21 interceptions. He ended up 
eighth in the rankings. Jacky Lee, back after 
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two years in Denver, suffered an injury in his 
first game and threw only 8 passes all season. 

The combination of old and new 
meshed beautifully early in the season, when 
the team won its first two games by a com- 
bined score of 76-7. In their first game, against 
Denver, the previous year’s weakest defense 
set an AFL record by not allowing the Broncos 
a single first down. Denver’s 7 points came via 
Goldie Sellers’ kickoff return for 88 yards 
after Houston went up 7-0. The next week the 
defense held the Raiders offense scoreless and 
won 31-0. The Oilers not only had some new 
looks in the lineup, they also had a new look 
in their attire, changing their familiar Colum- 
bia blue helmets to silver, with their tradition- 
al oil well derricks now blue instead of white. 
Their white pants became silver/gray as well. 
Their jerseys and socks, still tradional blue, 
featured red trim. 


e 
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In the first two games the defense relied 
on Don Floyd, who was off to a fine start in 
his seventh season at defensive end, and Gary 
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Cutsinger who was equally outstanding on the 
opposite side. Cutsinger made such an impact 
that he was named the team’s MVP. Pat 
Holmes, back in Houston after a four-year hia- 
tus in Canada, joined Ernie Ladd at the tack- 
les. On paper the front four looked as good as 
any in the league, but on the field they lacked 
intensity on the pass rush and Ladd became a 
huge disappointment. Floyd went down with 
a season-ending injury in game three, and 
young Scott Appleton replaced him. Seven- 
year veteran Doug Cline manned the middle, 
flanked by Johnny Baker and Dan Brabham. 
Brabham lasted only two games before being 
lost for the season to injury. The secondary 
also started well but ended as a liability. All- 
league safety Freddy Glick, another of the 
Houston walking wounded, pulled a ham- 
string and played only five games, and former 
all-league defensive back Tony Banfield never 
regained his form, leaving Jim Norton and 
WK. Hicks to chase receivers for ungodly 
lengths of time as a result of the ineffective 
pass rush and inadequate coverage. 

The Oilers hadn’t been a factor in the 
East for four years, and just as their first 4-10 
finish in 1964 seemed to be better than their 
4-10 performance in ’65, their 3-11 record in 
1966 appeared to be an improvement. The 
Oilers may have been the best 3-11 team in 
football history. In their third game Joe 
Namath picked apart the defense for 5 touch- 
downs and backup Mike Taliaferro threw a 
sixth. The Jets stormed to a 52-13 win. Yet 
Lemm was still optimistic and even had the 
Oilers in position to earn a gritty comeback 
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tie with the champion Bills the next week 
when Blanda hit his stride and looked like 
the George of old, instead of just old 
George. Behind 20-6, he pulled his team 
even in the fourth quarter and had them 
driving toward a possible win when Hagood 
Clarke intercepted a pass on the Bills 44 yard 
line. He returned it all the way for the win- 
ning touchdown. 

In Denver a week later, Blanda played 
the hero again, hitting Bob McLeod with a go- 
ahead 9-yard touchdown pass late in the 
fourth quarter. Leading 38-37 with thirty- 
eight seconds left, the Oilers fell again, as Den- 
ver’s Gary Kroner kicked a 46-yard field goal. 
With a little luck the Oilers easily could have 
been 3-1-1 rather than 2-3. After a week off 
the defense gained revenge on New York by 
shutting down Joe Namath and his Jets 24-0, 
drawing their record even at 3-3. But a string 
of eight straight losses followed. Of their 
eleven losses, six were by a touchdown or less, 
with four of them happening in the last minute 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
George Blanda 271 122 

Don Trull 172 84 
Buddy Humphrey 32 15 
Jacky Lee 8 4 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Ode Burrell 122 406 
Hoyle Granger 56 388 

Sid Blanks 71 235 
John Henry Johnson 70 226 
Don Trull 38 139 
Charlie Tolar 46 105 


of play, including a 29-28 loss to Miami in 
their final game of the season. 

A few less miscues and a few more 
breaks would have turned around the season. 
Oft-injured Sid Blanks showed signs of regain- 
ing his form and finished as the team’s third- 
best runner. Second-year flanker Larry Elkins, 
who sat out all of 1965 with an injury, 
returned to catch 21 passes for 3 touchdowns 
and appeared ready to step into Charlie Hen- 
nigan’s role. The young offensive line, along 
with Burrell and Granger, brought the Oiler 
running game out of the basement and back 
into the league’s top five. And Don Trull, who 
finally got his long-awaited chance, had the 
passing game back among the league’s top 
four again. Only Buffalo and Kansas City 
scored more points than Houston’s 335 in 
1966. Lemm now needed to shore up the 
shaky defense so that they would not give up 
more points than the rest of the league for a 
third straight year in 1967. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
45% 17 1764 21 
49% 10 1200 5 
A7% 2 168 1 
50% 0 27 1 
Average TDs 

3.3 0) 

6.9 1 

3:3: 6) 

3.2 3 

3.7 v 

2.3 ) 
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Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Chatlie Frazer 57 1129 19.8 12 

Ode Burrell 33 400 12.1 5 

Charley Hennigan 27 313 11.6 3 

Bob McLeod 23 339 14.7 3 

Lanry Elkins 21 283 13.5 3 

Sid Blanks 19 234 12.3 2 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
George Blanda 39 40 16 30 87 
Chatlie Frazier 12 72 


36. Tiny Prairie View A&M in Texas produced many players who starred in the AFL. Which one of the 


following all-stars was not from Prairie View? 
A. Alvin Reed E. Dave Grayson 
B. Otis Taylor F. Jim Hunt 

C. Clem Daniels G. Jim Kearney 
D. Ken Houston 


« BUFFALO BILLS # 


NO TEAM IN PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL 
has ever won three consecutive league titles, so 
Buffalo’s rookie head coach Joel Collier faced 
not only the challenge of becoming the first 
team to win a triple, but also to become the 
first AFL representative in the Super Bowl. 
With the abrupt departure of Lou Saban, 
Collier became the youngest head coach in 
professional football, and his task of keeping 
the Bills title run in tact was a tall order. Gone 
in the expansion draft to the Miami Dolphins 
from the starting lineup were fullback Billy Joe 
and flanker Bo Roberson. Replacing them 
would be keys to a successful season. Glenn 
Bass and Elbert Dubenion were returning 
from injuries, so replacing Roberson would 
not be a problem, and Arkansas rookie Bobby 
Crockett filled in as a pass-catching reserve. 


Replacing Billy Joe would be far more 
critical as the Bills had become more and more 
reliant on their power running game. To his 
surprise, Collier got more than he had ever 
expected when he inserted rookie Bobby 
Burnett, an Arkansas teammate of Crockett’s 
and a standout runner in his own right, into 
the Bills backfield. Burnett became the pri- 
mary offensive weapon in 1966, not only 
because of his speed, quickness, and power, 
but also for his sure hands as a receiver out of 
the backfield. Jack Kemp returned behind 
center, but he brought along his chronically 
sore arm, described in the 60s as tennis elbow. 
Daryle Lamonica came back for his fourth 
year, giving the Bills the best backup quarter- 
back in the league. Due to his constant arm 
pain, Kemp amassed the lowest completion 
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* Bobby Burnett breaks off a long run against the Pats. * 


percentage (42 percent) of his career, and for 
the eighth year in a row he threw more inter- 
ceptions than touchdown passes. But his value 
could not be measured by his arm alone. His 
grit and drive, his intelligent play-calling, and 
his unparalleled leadership more than off set 
his lack of throwing accuracy. Knowing his 
arm was at less than full strength, Kemp threw 
more short passes and scrambled more often. 

Beginning the season in a championship 
game rematch with San Diego, the Bills com- 
pleted only 9 passes and were held scoreless 
until late in the game. The Chargers cruised to 


a 27-7 win. Their home opener against Kansas 
City proved no better. The game pitted USC’s 
Heisman Trophy-winning rookie Mike Gar- 
rett against the Bills’ own rookie sensation, 
Burnett. The Chiefs’ prize showcased himself 
first with a 79-yard punt return for a touch- 
down, and for only the fourth time in Bills 
history, the team gave up more than 40 points, 
the third time at the hands of the Chiefs. Again 
the passing game could not carry its weight 
on offense, with only 11 completions, and the 
Chiefs won 42-20. The Bills did, however, 


counter Garrett’s punt-return touchdown with 
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one of their own when Ed Rutkowski took 
one back 73 yards for a score. 

The expansion Miami Dolphins made 
their introductory visit to the Rock Pile on week 
three, and the Bills looked forward to notching 
their first win of the season, though the Dol- 
phins posed a formidable threat to opponents, 
losing their first games by a combined total of 
only 14 points. Early in the first quarter with 
the Bills leading 7-0, all-league cornerback 
Butch Byrd picked off a pass by rookie quarter- 
back Rick Norton and returned it 60 yards for 
a touchdown. Moments later Byrd registered an 
encore by returning a punt 72 yards for anoth- 
er score. Linebacker Mike Stratton also snagged 
an interception of his own that he returned to 
the Miami one yard line, from which halfback 
Bobby Burnett plunged for another touchdown. 
Burnett scored again later in the period to give 
Buffalo a halftime lead of 48-10. The Bills 
showed no mercy on their way to their first vic- 
tory of the season, scoring a team-record 58 
points, only one less than the league record set 
in 1963 by Kansas City. 

Looking to even their record, the Bills 
hosted Houston on September 25 and surged 
to a 20-6 lead at the half. But as the Bills 
defense knew, as long as George Blanda quar- 
terbacked the Oilers, no lead was safe. Sure 
enough, Blanda worked his magic in the third 
and fourth quarters and tied the game at 20 
with less than a minute to play. As the history 
of the AFL will attest, there are times when he 
who lives through the air will die by the air. 
The killing blow came on Houston’s last pos- 
session. Blanda fired a pass to tight end Bob 
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McLeod, but safety Hagood Clarke stepped in 
front of McLeod for an interception at the 
Houston 44 and sprinted down the sideline 
for the winning score. The Bills had their sec- 
ond win of the season. A week later they 
turned the tables on the Chiefs in their 
rematch by shutting out the KC offense for the 
final three periods and winning 29-14. They 
then lost to the 1-3 Patriots on October 8 to 
drop to 3-3. 

Upon the defection of Pete Gogolak 
from western to eastern New York, fans fig- 
ured the Buffalo kicking game would fall into 
oblivion, but new kicker Booth Lusteg posted 
numbers every bit as good as Gogolak’s and 
replaced him not only on the field but also as 
the league’s second-highest scorer. Lusteg hit 
on 19 of his 38 field goal attempts and made 
all but one of his 42 PATs. 

The defense often carried the team in 
1966, but the combination of fullback Wray 
Carlton and running mate Bobby Burnett gave 
Buffalo one of the most efficient backfields in 
the league. After six weeks Carlton ranked sec- 
ond in the league and Burnett followed close 
behind. On the year, only Kansas City and 
Boston gained more yards on the ground, and 
no one scored more rushing touchdowns 
than the Bills’ 19. After tying San Diego, the 
Bills traveled to New York to take on the first- 
place Jets in front of 61,552, their largest audi- 
ence of the year. In a record-setting sidelight to 
the game, the Bills linebacking trio of John 
Tracey, Mike Stratton, and Harry Jacobs set 
a pro football record by playing in their sixty- 
second straight game together. The three line- 
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backers rushed Joe Namath into throwing 5 
interceptions on the afternoon. Defensive 
tackle Jim Dunaway even picked up a fumble 
and rumbled 75 yards for a touchdown. Kick 
returner Charley Warner went the distance in 
returning a kickoff 95 yards for another score. 
The Bills knocked off the Jets 33-23 to earn a 
share of first place with a 4-3-1 record. 

The victory launched a five-game win- 
ning streak that took Collier’s men into the 
second last week the season with a 8-3-1 
record and in need of a win over 7-3-2 Boston, 
their annual nemesis, to stay in first place. 
With stars Burnett and Kemp sidelined with 
injuries, the Bills managed only a field goal, 
and Boston took sole possession of first place 
with a 14-3 victory. With only one game 
remaining in the season, the Bills no longer 
controlled their destiny. To have a chance at a 
third straight title they needed the Jets, who 
had won only once in their last eight games, to 
beat the Patriots. A Boston win in their Satur- 
day game would eliminate the Bills, who were 
hosting Denver on Sunday. 

Divine intervention, or at least Joe 
Namath and the running game, came to the 
rescue as New York shocked the Pats with a 
38-28 victory, and suddenly the Bills regained 
control of their post-season plans. Denver, 4- 
9, was facing Buffalo for the first time this sea- 
son, since the addition of Miami no longer 
allowed the original eight to play their tradi- 
tional home-and-away series. A Bills victory 
would put them in their third straight AFL 
championship game against Kansas City, the 


newly crowned winners of the West. Jack 


Kemp returned from injury to lead the offense, 
while the defense remained strong, setting the 
pace for fewest points allowed. On the game’s 
key play, all-league safety George Saimes 
blitzed quarterback John McCormick and 
forced a fumble on Denver’s 24 yard line that 
Mike Stratton scooped up and ran into the end 
zone. It was then business as usual the rest of 
the way, as the Bills captured their third 
straight division crown with a 38-21 win. 
The Buffalo running game, as in the 
past, formed the backbone of the offense. 
Bobby Burnett and Wray Carlton finished as 
the league’s fourth- and fifth-best rushers. Bur- 
nett also finished second on the team in recep- 
tions and won the AFL Rookie of the Year 
award. Elbert Dubenion caught 50 passes to 
lead the team, but Glenn Bass had trouble 
coming back from injury, catching only 10 
passes. Rookie Bobby Crockett caught 31, fol- 
lowed by second-year tight end Paul Costa 
with 27. Kicker Booth Lusteg’s 98 points were 
good enough to place him behind only peren- 
nial scoring champion Gino Cappelletti. 
Offensively, only Kansas City scored more 
points than the Bills, but the real story in 
Buffalo was again the defense that allowed a 
league-low 3.06 yards per carry and a league- 
low pass completion percentage of 44 percent. 
With their third division title in hand, 
the Bills hosted the 1966 Championship game 
at War Memorial Stadium and found the 
Kansas City Chiefs a more formidable foe 
than in their past two title attempts. Buffalo 
miscues in the first half gave KC a 21-7 lead at 
the half, and even with a valiant effort to 
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mount a second-half comeback, the two-time 
AFL champions could not overtake the power- 


of the 
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ful Chiefs, who won the right to represent the 
AFL in Super Bowl I with a 31-7 victory. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 

Jake Kemp 389 166 A3% ll 2451 16 
Daryle Lamonica 84 33 39% 4 549 5 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Bobby Burnett 187 766 4.1 4 

Wray Carlton 156 696 45 6 

Allen Smith 31 148 4.8 ) 

Jack Kemp 40 130 id 5 

Jack Spikes 28 119 4.3 S} 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Elbert Dubenion 50 747 14.9 2 

Bobby Burnett 34 419 12.3 4 

Bobby Crockett 31 533 V2 3 

Paul Costa 27 400 14.8 3 

Wray Carlton 21 280 13:3 0 

Charley Ferguson 16 293 18.3 1 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Booth Lusteg 4l 42 19 38 98 
Bobby Burnett 8 42 
» KANSAS CITY CHIEFS = 


SINCE THE MOVE TO KANSAS CITY, 
the Chiefs started every season as one of 
the top two contenders to win the Western 
Division. But in only one of those years did 
they wind up on top. In 1966 Hank Stram’s 
club again featured a strong set lineup with as 
much talent as any in the AFL. On offense the 
Chiefs had only two new starters to begin the 
season. Bert Coan inherited the halfback posi- 
tion vacated by the death of Mack Lee Hill 
and teamed with Curtis McClinton at fullback. 


USC halfback Mike Garrett alternated with 
Coan and ended the season as the league’s sec- 
ond-best ground gainer with 801 yards, even 
though he did not become a starter until the 
eleventh game. Garrett’s quickness and speed 
gave the Chiefs the outside threat they’d 
lacked since Abner Haynes left, and his ability 
to change directions added an extra dimension 
to his running repertoire. Garrett led the 
league with a 5.45 yard per carry average. The 


second change on offense was at flanker, 
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where Otis Taylor took over the job he shared 
in 1965 with Frank Jackson, who had since 
moved to Miami in the expansion draft. 

On defense, Chuck Hurston and Aaron 
Brown split time at end, replacing Mel Branch, 
another expansion draftee. The starters at 
the other ten spots returned. Jerry Mays, 
Buck Buchanan, and Ed Lothamer completed 
the line, while E.J. Holub, Bobby Bell, and 
Sherrill Headrick backed the front four. 
Fred Williamson and Willie Mitchell manned 
the corners, and Bobby Hunt and Johnny 
Robinson were the safeties. The secondary led 
the AFL with 33 interceptions. The stiffest 
competition for a starting job during train- 
ing camp came at quarterback. Dawson, the 
incumbent, had been rock solid since he was 
recruited from the Cleveland Browns in 1962. 
But he was now being pressed by third-year 
thrower Pete Beathard. During the exhibition 
season, Beathard impressed the coaching staff 
with his ability to get his team into the end 


zone as well as with his knack for hitting 
receivers in stride 60 yards downfield. In the 
end, Dawson’s experience put him in con- 
trol of the offense as the Chiefs took the 
field in War Memorial Stadium for their first 
game of the year. But Beathard saw action in 
every game until KC played San Diego for first 
place at home in the season’s ninth game. 

For receivers, Dawson and Beathard 
paid particular attention to Chris Burford and 
Taylor. Both caught 58 passes, tying them for 
third in the league. Burford, a seven-year 
veteran, was his old reliable self, but Taylor 
also was turning the heads of defenders as well 
as coaches, writers, and fans. Bigger and 
stronger than the other flankers, Taylor, at 6'2" 
and 211 pounds, had the size and toughness 
of Art Powell and the speed and agility of 
Lance Alworth. His 89-yard touchdown catch 
against Miami was the longest reception in the 
league in 1966. Taylor also caught touch- 
downs for 71, 74, and 77 yards during the 
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season. Gaining 22.4 yards per catch, the 
second-year man out of Prairie View pro- 
duced the best average in the AFL and mus- 
cled his way into the league’s fraternity of 
elite pass receivers. Both Taylor and Burford 
caught 8 touchdown passes on the year. Fred 
Arbanas caught 22 balls, with McClinton, 
Coan, and Garrett pulling down 52 among 
them. McClinton, Coan, and Garrett also 
made KC the first AFL team to place three 
runners among the league’s top ten. Along 
with Garrett, who had the year’s longest run 
from scrimmage, a 77-yard touchdown, big 
Mac’s 540 yards placed him eighth in the 
league and Coan’s 521 put him ninth. Only 
league-leader Jim Nance scored more touch- 
downs on the ground than Coan’s 7. 

After drawing a free-pass on the season’s 
first week, the Chiefs thumped the defending 
champion Bills 42-20 in the opening game. 
In his new starting role, Bert Coan gained 
101 yards and scored the Chiefs’ first 2 touch- 
downs, while Mike Garrett flashed his Heis- 
man talent by returning a punt 79 yards for a 
touchdown, establishing a franchise record. 
Taking their juggernaut to Oakland the follow- 
ing week, the Chiefs flexed their muscles 
again. Len Dawson riddled the home team for 
3 touchdowns, leading to a 32-10 victory. 
Dawson was even better at Fenway Park on 
Sept 25. He found Chris Burford for 11 pass- 
es, 3 of them for touchdowns. Lenny also hit 
Curtis McClinton for a TD in the third period 
and Mike Garrett for another in the fourth, 
giving him 5 for the game and 10 in three 
weeks. Johnny Robinson scored KC’s sixth 
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touchdown when he returned a Babe Parilli 
pass 29 yards in the first quarter. 

A loss in a rematch with the Bills 
dropped the Chiefs into second place behind 
San Diego. Also lost in the game was place 
kicker Tommy Brooker, leaving coach Stram 
to find a replacement before their next game. 
In typical Stram fashion he landed the best. 
Luring Oakland’s Mike Mercer, he never 
imagined his new acquisition would turn into 
the best kicker in the AFL for the remainder of 
the year. Mercer kicked 35 of 38 extra points, 
and he made 21 of 30 field goals attempts, giv- 
ing him a league-best percentage of 70 per- 
cent. His 98 points tied him for second in 
scoring with Buffalo’s Booth Lusteg. 

As with most championship teams, the 
Chiefs did not take losing in stride and pre- 
pared to avenge their first loss with a return 
to winning ways the next week. The defense 
turned in its best performance of the year 
against Denver on October 8, giving up only 3 
points. Denver’s only touchdown came in the 
fourth quarter when Nemiah Wilson returned 
a kickoff 100 yards following Mike Garrett’s 
61-yard touchdown jaunt. The Chiefs won 37- 
10 to extend their record to 4-1. 

Their last loss of the year came on Octo- 
ber 16 to Oakland. The rest of the way Kansas 
City could not be stopped. They tamed the 
Broncos in Denver behind Bert Coan’s 111 
yards and 4 touchdowns, 56-10. They drilled 
the Oilers 48-23, with Mike Garrett turning in 
a 77-yard touchdown run and Beathard and 
Dawson each throwing for 2 touchdowns. At 
6-2 the Chiefs then faced the Chargers, who 
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were 5-2-1, and won in front of 41,000 fans, 
24-14. Only Gino Cappeletti’s game-tying 
field goal with eighteen seconds to play blem- 
ished KC in their final four games. With an 11- 
2-1 record, the Chiefs had finally put together 
a season that everyone expected of their talent. 
The success on the field drew 259,071 to the 
seven home games, setting a new Western 
Division record. 

For the first time in the AFL’s existence, 
the league championship game would not end 
the season. The merger agreement called for 
the champion of the NFL and the champion of 
the AFL to meet to determine an ultimate win- 
ner of the professional football crown. KC 
owner Lamar Hunt dubbed the game “The 
Super Bowl.” In order to play in the inaugural 
edition, the Chiefs would have to beat the 
defending champs, the Buffalo Bills, on New 
Year’s Day. In their two meetings during the 
season, each team earned victories on the 
road. So as the Chiefs traveled to Buffalo’s 
War Memorial Stadium for the second time 
in 1966, they were 3-point favorites. The 
Chiefs, the AFL’s leader in points scored 
(448), averaged 32 points per game, with the 
next closest team 90 points behind. Eight 
times during the season the Chiefs scored 
more than 30 points and four times scored 
more than 40. They were the AFL’s best run- 
ning team with 2,274 yards on 439 carries. 
They passed 377 times, with Dawson throw- 
ing 284 of them, completing 56 percent. He 
also threw a league-high 26 touchdown passes 
and a league-low 10 interceptions. 

Defensively, KC finished second to Buf- 


falo in points allowed, giving up less than 20 
per contest. As they prepared for their second 
AFL Championship game in seven years, the 
Chiefs appeared ready. 

As the nation rung in 1967, War Memo- 
rial Stadium hosted their second Champion- 
ship game in three years, and 42,080 frozen 
fans huddled together hoping to go home with 
their Bills having one more game to play. But 
the Chiefs caught a break when they recovered 
a Buffalo fumble on the opening kickoff on the 
29 yard line. Then, just as the Chargers did in 
the last AFL Championship game played at the 
Rock Pile, the Chiefs struck for 6 points three 
plays later on a touchdown pass to their tight 
end. This time it was Fred Arbanas, just as Tobin 
Rote had hit Dave Kocourek on the game’s 
third play two years earlier for San Diego. The 
Bills quickly tied the game at 7-7. On their first 
possession, a 69-yard bomb from Jack Kemp to 
Elbert Dubenion brought the Bills right back. 

Then, just as quickly, the game turned 
into a series of missed opportunities for the 
hosts. Right after an errant Len Dawson pass 
sailed through the hands of Buffalo’s Tom 
Janik, Otis Taylor put KC ahead 14-7 with a 
10-yard touchdown reception in the second 
quarter. Not to be denied, Kemp marched his 
team down the field to KC’s 10 yard line right 
before halftime. Kemp found an open receiver 
in the end zone, and he fired what seemed to 
be a touchdown pass, but at the last second 
free safety Johnny Robinson snared the ball 
and raced all the way back to the Buffalo 28. 
The clock showed only three seconds left in 
the half, and Mike Mercer ran onto the field 
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to attempt a field goal. Mercer split the 


uprights with a 32-yard field goal and instead 
of taking a 14-14 deadlock into the locker 
room, the Chiefs now led 17-7. 


The teams played scoreless football in 
the third quarter, with both defenses stiffen- 
ing, the Chiefs front seven applying ferocious 
pressure on Kemp. As the game moved into 
the last period, the Chiefs took possession at 
their 37, and Dawson put on his best drive of 
the afternoon, maneuvering 63 yards on seven 
plays, ending with a 1-yard plunge for a touch- 
down by Mike Garrett on a fourth and goal. 
With a little under nine minutes to play, 
Kansas City took a 24-7 lead. As their hopes 
dwindled, the Bills mounted a drive, but KC 
safety Bobby Hunt recovered a fumbled pass 
reception and ran it back to the Buffalo 21 
yard line. Another missed opportunity for the 
Bills. Three plays later, Mike Garrett took a 
handoff at the 18 yard line and looked for an 
opening around left end. As the hole quickly 
closed, Garrett reversed his field and sprinted 
back to the right where he found that side of 
the field clogged with approaching linebackers 
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as well. After a second’s hesitation, he reversed 
his field again, and now found nothing but 
daylight in front of him. Garrett’s second 
touchdown of the fourth quarter gave the 
Chiefs an insurmountable 31-7 lead. Kemp 
and the Bills valiantly tried to find the end 
zone, but each time they were stopped by the 
Chiefs, ending their last attempt with under 
two minutes left when defensive back Emmitt 
Thomas intercepted Kemp’s last pass of the 
day. The Kansas City Chiefs won the AFL 
Championship and with it the right to play the 
Green Bay Packers in the first NFL/AFL 
Championship game—Super Bowl I! 

Surrounded by more media hoopla and 
hype than ever seen in pro football, the 
ground-breaking game took place at the Los 
Angeles Coliseum on January 15 with a less 
than sellout crowd of 63,036 on hand. The 
NFL’s CBS and the AFL’s ABC broadcast the 
game using the same cameras, but each used 
its own announcers. The Chiefs fell behind 
first when the Packers reserve split end Max 
McGee, who was pressed into emergency 
action after an early injury to Boyd Dowler, 
reached back with one arm for a pass that 
was behind him. He seemed as surprised as 
anyone when the ball stuck to his right hand, 
and he ran into the end zone for a 37-yard 
touchdown. 

The Chiefs, dressed in their white uni- 
forms, tied the game in the second quarter 
with a 7-yard pass from Dawson to McClin- 
ton. But shortly after the Chiefs scored, 
Packer fullback Jim Taylor followed guards 
Jerry Kramer and Fuzzy Thurston around left 
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end for a 14-yard touchdown that put Green 
Bay back in front by a touchdown. Before the 
half ended, KC’s Mike Mercer kicked a 31- 
yard field goal to close the gap to 14-10. 
Being behind by only four points at the 
intermission gave the Chiefs and their AFL 
boosters high hopes. Dawson called plays with 
confidence against the NFL powerhouse until 
the Chiefs started a downward spiral toward 
disaster on a third-down pass in the third quar- 
ter. Stepping in front of Fred Arbanas, Packer 
safety Willie Wood intercepted a pass and 
returned it to Kansas City’s 5 yard line. It 
took the Packers only one play to put 6 more 
points on the board, extending the lead to 
21-10. Two more Packer touchdowns followed, 


giving Green Bay their winning edge of 35-10. 

Statistically, the game looked closer than 
it was. The Packers gained 130 yards on the 
ground to KC’s 72. In the air, Green Bay 
gained 250 yards to the Chiefs 228. Each team 
intercepted 1 pass and was assessed four 
penalties. For one half of play, the Chiefs 
stayed with the NFL’s best, and while some 
described the game as a humiliation for the 
league, proving the superiority of the NFL, the 
AFL learned lessons from the event that would 
help carry them to the next level. Equality for 
the two leagues, in their minds, was not far 
away, and the Kansas City Chiefs still had a big 
role to play in the AFL getting there. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Len Dawson 284 159 
Pete Beathard 90 39 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Mike Garrett 147 801 
Curtis McClinton 140 540 
Bert Coan 96 §21 
Len Dawson 24 167 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
56% 26 2527 10 
43% 4 578 4 
Average TDs 

5.4 6 

3.9 4 

5.4 7 

7.0 6) 
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Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Otis Tarylor 58 1297 22.4 8 

Chris Burford 58 758 13.1 8 

Fred Arbanas 22 305 13.9 4 

Curtis McClinton 19 285 15.0 5 

Bert Coon 18 131 To 2 

Mike Ganrett 15 175 LL 1 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Mike Mercer 33 35 20 26 93 
Bert Coan 9 54 
Curtis McClinton 9 54 


x kK kK w&e kK kK kK kK hu kKhUm> 


On January 21, 1967, the sixth AFL All-Star game was played in Oakland-Alameda County Coliseum. The 
experimental Champs vs. League All-Stars format was scrapped after one year, and the contest returned to the 
traditional East vs. West rivalry. The East hoped to change their luck in the annual game, but the West took a 
quick 16-0 lead and then extended it to 23-2 in the third quarter. Played in a driving rainstorm in the East Bay, 
the game featured players sloshing through ankle-deep water retained on the Coliseum turf, which was below 


sea level. The weather kept the crowd under 19,000. 


The scoring started after a fumble recovery by the West’s E.J. Holub. Taking advantage of the turnover, Len 
Dawson hooked up with teammate Curtis McClinton for a 31-yard scoring pass. A slippery ball that flew out of 
the end zone on a fourthdown center snap accounted for the West’s second score and a 9-0 margin. In the sec- 


ond quarter, Tom Flores hit Raider teammate Hewritt Dixon for a 17-yard touchdown, giving the West a 16-0 lead. 


The East finally scored by sacking Dawson in his own end zone for a safety. The West then struck again with 
another score when Buck Buchannan raced 39 yards with a recovered fumble to give his side what seemed to 
be a big enough lead at 23-2. But Jets defensive end Verlon Biggs intercepted a pass and returned it 50 yards 
for the East's first touchdown, and when Babe Parilli relieved Jack Kemp the momentum changed dramatically. 
Parilli tossed 2 touchdown passes, and the Bills’ Bobby Burnett ran in another after the East recovered a fum- 
ble. The second of Parilli’s two scoring passes proved to be the game winner as he hit Oiler Charley Frazier 
for 17 yards. The East surged to scored 28 unanswered points in the last two periods and ended the West's 
four-game winning streak by gaining their first All-Star game victory 30-23. 


xk kK ke kK kK kK ke kK hk hum 
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AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE = 1967 FINAL STANDINGS 


EASTERN DIVISION 


TEAM GP W L t PF PA PCr. 
PA POT. 


HOUSTON OILERS 14 9 4 1 258 199 0.679 
NEW YORK JETS 14 8 5 1 371 329 0.607 
BUFFALO BILLS 14 4 10 te) 237 285 0.286 
MIAMI DOLPHINS 14 4 10 te) 219 407 0.286 
BOSTON PATRIOTS 14 5 60 1 280 389 0.250 


TEAM GP W L t PF PA PCT. 
A POT 


OAKLAND RAIDERS 14 13 A. (0) 468 233 0.929 
KANSAS CITY CHIEFS 14 9 5 te) 408 254 0.643 
SAN DIEGO CHARGERS 14 8 5 HE 360 352 0.607 
DENVER BRONCOS 14 a 122 te) 256 409 0.214 


Bert Coan was a highly touted halfback out of the University of 
Kansas in 1962. At 6’4", 225 lbs. with 9.6 speed, Cocm was said to 
have the potential to be a faster version of Jim Brown. Drafted by 
the Chargers, Coon played only briefly his first year, running the 
ball only twelve times in four games, having suffered a broken 
leg. After he recovered he was never quite the same, lacking the 
speed and explosion he once possessed. He went on to play six 
productive years with Kansas City, first as a backup to Abner 
Haynes, then as a starter in 1966, gaining 521 yards on 96 carries 
for a handsome 5.4 yards per camry before returning to the side- 
lines as Mike Garrett's backup. Elroy Bert Coan III retired after the 
1968 season with 1,259 yards gained and 19 touchdowns after 


appearing in seventy-two American Football League games. 


" BUFFALO BILLS = 


AFTER FOUR STRAIGHT POST-SEASON _ the Eastern Division, were catching up with 
appearances, including three league Champi- them. Built in the blueprint style of an NFL 
onship games and two AFL titles, the Bills had team, the Bills relied on a steady diet of over- 
begun to show signs that time, and the rest of powering defense and a bulldozing running 
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game. The offensive line, one of the most stable 
in the league, supplied one of the main ingredi- 
ents in the Buffalo success formula. Al Bemiller, 
Dave Behrman, Billy Shaw, Dick Hudson, and 
Stew Barber led the way for Buffalo runners 
who consistently finished at the top of the AFL 
in rushing. With the formidable front five open- 
ing holes for them, Bills runners enjoyed a 
decided advantage. Year after year the line 
formed the foundation of the ball-control 
offense, and as one runner moved on or got 
hurt, another moved in. It started with the 
arrival of Cookie Gilchrist, who captured two 
AFL rushing titles and one second-place finish. 
Then came rookie Roger Kochman, who was 
on the cusp of unquestionable greatness until he 
fell victim to a career-ending injury. When 
Gilchrist became disenchanted and was let go, 
along came Billy Joe, who teamed with the 
always reliable and underrated Wray Carlton to 
keep the Bills among the league’s elite running 
games. Then came surprising Bobby Burnett, 
who bolted to Rookie-of-the-Year status, all of 
the backs enjoying success behind the five earth 
movers that defined the Buffalo offense. 

The defense fielded the same group of 
destroyers against whom other teams tried to 
measure themselves. Tom Day, Ron McDole, 
Jim Dunaway, and perennial AII-AFL tackle 
Tom Sestak anchored the front four. And 
always there was Harry Jacobs, Mike Stratton, 
and John Tracey backing them up. As the last 
line of defense, the secondary stuck like glue 
and hit like steamrollers. Tom Janik led the 
league with 10 interceptions in 1967 and 
teamed with Booker Edgerson, Hagood Clarke, 


Butch Byrd, and George Saimes, who were as 
good as any the NFL had to offer, keeping 
quarterbacks around the league talking to 
themselves and coaching staffs lying awake at 
night wondering how to infiltrate them. From 
1963 to 1966 the Bills defense had few rivals. 
But things were about to change. 

After their 31-7 loss to Kansas City in the 
1966 Championship game, the Bills traded 
backup quarterback Daryle Lamonica and 
defensive end Tom Day. Lamonica was relieving 
Kemp with less frequency, while his pass 
completion percentage dropped in each of his 
four years, settling at 39.2 percent in 1966. 
Collier felt that packaging him and disappoint- 
ing split end Glenn Bass in a deal for Oakland 
starters Tom Flores and former all-league 
end Art Powell would significantly upgrade 
both his quarterbacking and receiving. Day 
went to San Diego in exchange for triple-threat 
halfback Keith Lincoln. In the two deals, Collier 
picked up two all-star offensive weapons and a 
quarterback with starting ability, while giving 
up only one starter, Day, and two backups. But 
over the next three seasons Lamonica outlasted 
and out-produced all three offensive players the 
Bills received. Lincoln did lead the team in 
receiving and rushing in 67 with 601 yards on 
the ground to finish sixth in the league, but 
Powell, injured for half the season, caught only 
20 passes and Flores completed only 34 percent 
of his 64 throws without a touchdown. 

The usually powerful running game fin- 
ished second from the bottom, and the top 
three rushers in the league each out-gained 


Lincoln’s and Wray Carlton’s combined total. 
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The passing attack plummeted to the bottom 
of the league. Injuries and age both played 
significant roles in Buffalo’s fall from the 
Eastern pedestal. All-league guard Billy Shaw 
missed half the season, and receivers Charley 
Ferguson and Bobby Crockett never played a 
down. Kemp and Flores both saw time on 
the injured list, as did starters Wray Carlton, 
Hagood Clarke, and Harry Jacobs. And in the 
most devastating loss to the offense, halfback 
Bobby Burnett, last year’s catalyst, injured his 
knee so severely that he carried the ball only 
45 times and was left unprotected in the 1968 
expansion draft, where he was selected by the 
Cincinnati Bengals. 

As the Bills readied themselves for a run 
at their fourth consecutive Eastern Division 
title, it appeared to be status quo in Buffalo on 
opening day. Many around the league felt that 
Buffalo’s biggest challenge in the East would 
come from the team they would host in the 
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season opener, the improved and maturing 
New York Jets. The New Yorkers took a 17-0 
lead into the fourth quarter while the Bills 
were showing little, if any, signs of life offen- 
sively until Jack Kemp finally connected with 
Powell for 2 touchdown passes on consecutive 
possessions. The defense then shut down the 
Jet offense. After New York was forced to 
punt, the Bills advanced to mid-field, where 
newly acquired kicker Mike Mercer nailed a 
S1-yard field goal to tie the game with less 
than three minutes left. With help again from 
the defense, the Bills got the ball back and 
began a final drive as valuable seconds ticked 
off the scoreboard clock. Finally, Mike Mercer 
again split the uprights from 43 yards away to 
push the Bills past a stunned team of New 
Yorkers. Both Powell and Lincoln played key 
roles in Buffalo’s first win, Powell with his 2 
touchdown receptions and Lincoln with 81 
yards on the ground. 
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The dramatic win sent a strong message 
to the rest of the East that the Bills were still 
able to take on all comers—until all the com- 
ers heard the message and started to come. 
Hosting Houston and Boston in their next two 
games, the Bills could not mount any offense, 
and the once impenatrable defense could not 
hold off an opposing charge, leading to losses 
by a combined score of 43-3. After a third 
straight loss at home to San Diego, the Bills 
welcomed the road trip to Denver for a match 
against their former head coach Lou Saban. 
Winning 17-16 for their second victory only 
teased the Buffalo fans, as they knew these 
were not the same Bills that had rolled 
through the league for the past three seasons. 
The next seven weeks produced only one 
more win before the Patriots became their 
fourth and final victim of the season. The 4-10 
season finally came to a merciful end on 
Christmas Eve with a 28-21 loss to Western 
Division Champion Oakland Raiders, led by 


none other than league-leading passer and 


AFL Player of the Year, Daryle Lamonica. 
Arm pain nagged Kemp again through- 
out the season, and again he threw more 
interceptions (26) than touchdowns (14). It 
appeared as if his best days were behind him. 
Without Bobby Burnett the offense lacked 
speed in the backfield, leaving Lincoln and 
Carlton (467 yards) without any depth behind 
them. Lincoln became the primary weapon 
on the ground as well as in the air, leading 
the team in both departments. His 41 catch- 
es were 2 more than tight end Paul Costa 
pulled in. Elbert Dubenion and Powell, once 
two of the most prolific deep threats in the 
league, combined for only 45 catches. Dube- 
nion was even shut out of the end zone for the 
first time in his career. The Bills had fallen on 
hard times in 1967, and although their 4-10 
record was the worst in franchise history and 
five fewer than the previous year’s division- 
leading total, things were about to take an 


even sharper turn for the worse! 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Jack Kemp 369 161 
Tom Flores 64 22 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Keith Lincoln 159 601 
Wray Carlton 107 467 
Bobby Burnett 45 96 
Jack Kemp 36 58 
Charlie Bivens 15 58 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
44% 14 2503 26 
34% 6) 260 8 


Average TDs 


3.8 4 
4.4 3 
aa 0 
1.6 2 
3.9 0 
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Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Keith Lincoln Al 558 13.6 5 

Paul Costa 39 726 18.6 2 

Elbert Dubenion 25 384 15.4 6) 

Billy Masters 20 274 T37 2 

Art Powell 20 346 17.3 4 

Bobby Burnett 11 114 10.4 0 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Mike Mercer 25 25 16 27 73 
Keith Lincoln 9 54 


37. The 1967 season was the first year in which the AFL and NFL faced each other in preseason games. 
In the first game ever played between the two leagues, outside of the championship arena, the Detroit Lions 


lost 13-7 to this AFL team. 


38. On Saturday, September 9, 1967, the Patriots lost 28-14 to the Chargers in San Diego. On Saturday, 
October 7, 1967, Boston again played the Chargers in San Diego, tying them 31-31. Why did the Patriots 


play the Chargers twice in San Diego that year? 


= BOSTON PATRIOTS = 


AS NEW ENGLANDERS SPENT MOST OF 
the fall in a frenzy over the Red Sox in an 
autumn pennant race for the first time since 
1949, the Patriots readied themselves for their 
eighth AFL season. With most of the focus on 
record-setting fullback Jim Nance, the team’s 
aging but able quarterback and the defense 
that consistently ranked as one of the most dif- 
ficult to score on became easy to overlook, not 
to mention the men who opened the holes for 
Nance. Center Jon Morris, guards Charley 
Long and Len St. Jean, and tackles Tom 
Neville and Don Oakes were the backbone of 
the offense. They provided Nance with the 
lanes to run through, and their fortress-like 
protection kept thirty-seven-year-old Vito 
“Babe” Parilli out of harm’s way. And though 


CENTER 


the Pats fell to their worst record in team his- 
tory (3-10-1), fingers didn’t point at the offen- 


sive line as the cause. 
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In an effort to shore up his perennially 
weak pass defense, Mike Holovak inserted 
rookies John Charles and Leroy Mitchell at 
the corners, and while the pair showed enor- 
mous potential, they also made rookie mis- 
takes that subjected them to scrutiny from 
the rest of the AFL. As in seasons past, the 
Patriots allowed the highest percentage of pass 
completions in the league and the third high- 
est total yards. All-star defensive end Larry 
Eisenhauer missed six games, and sidekick 
Bob Dee was showing signs of wear and tear 
from playing seven years without missing a 
single game. All-league middle linebacker Nick 
Buoniconti also missed several games early in 
the season with a kidney injury. Yet, through 
the efforts of defensive tackles Jim Hunt and 
Houston Antwine, the Patriots still posted the 
second-best defense against the run. 


The season started in Denver, where 


Boston dropped a 26-21 gunfight, with the 
Broncos winning score coming via a 29-yard 
interception return by Goldie Sellers in the 
fourth quarter. They then traveled to San 
Diego and another loss 28-24, after the 
Chargers scored the game’s last 21 points. 
Again the final score was the result of an inter- 
ception return for a touchdown. A trip to 
Oakland brought the same losing result, and 
again after a first quarter 7-7 tie, the Raiders 
rung up 28 straight points in the last three 
periods while holding Boston scoreless. It took 
a return cross-country flight to Buffalo and a 
shutout to record the first victory of 1967. 
After starting the season with four games 
on the road, it was finally time to kick off in 
Fenway Park. Scheduled for their home open- 
er on October 7, the Patriots were forced to 
travel back to San Diego for a home (away 
from home) game since Fenway’s owners, the 
Boston Red Sox, were playing in the World 
Series. Not until October 15 were the Patriots 
(1-3-1) able to host a home game. In desperate 
need of a win, Boston proved that there was 
no place like home with their second victory, a 
41-10 thumping of Miami ignited by 5 Babe 
Parilli touchdown passes. Losses to Oakland 
and the Jets followed, and after defeating 
Houston in their ninth outing, Boston lost 
their last five games against the Chiefs, Jets, 
Oilers, Bills, and Dolphins, dropping them to 
dead last in the East for the first time since 
1960 with a franchise-worst 3-10-1 record. 
The lone Boston highlight in 1967 was Jim 
Nance, who won his second consecutive rush- 


ing title to become the first AFL runner to 
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crack 1,000 yards in two consecutive years. 
Their second-leading rusher, Larry Garron, 
carried the ball only 46 times and gained only 
163 yards. Art Graham (41 catches) and Jim 
Whalen (39) were the Pats most successful 


of the Seasons —- 
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receivers. Boston’s Champions Without a 
Crown in 1966 had fallen into the league’s 
basement. Many questions needed answers 


before they would find a way out. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 

Babe Porilli 344 161 47% 19 2317 24 

Don Trull 81 27 33% 1 442 7 

John Huarte 9 3 33% 6) 25 

Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Jim Nance 269 1216 4.5 7 

Larry Garron 46 163 3.5 O 

Bob Cappadona 28 100 3.6 0) 

Babe Porilli 14 61 4.4 0 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Art Graham. 4) 606 14.8 4 

Jim Whalen 39 651 16.7 5 

Gino Cappelletti 35 397 11.3 3 

Larry Garron 30 507 16.9 5 

Jim Nance 22 196 8.9 1 

Jim Colclough 14 263 18.8 fe) 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Gino Cappelletti 3 29 30 16 31 95 
Jim Nance 8 48 


39. Yearning to save face after their 35-10 loss in Super Bowl I, the Kansas City Chiefs played their first 
inter-league preseason game against the Chicago Bears. The Chiefs destroyed the Monsters of the Midway 
___ to 24. How many points did the Chiefs run up against the Bears? 


» DENVER BRONCOS = 


WITH HIS TEN-YEAR CONTRACT IN 
hand, Lou Saban and his Broncos became 
heroes to all AFL players and fans on August 
5, when they became the first American Foot- 
ball League team to defeat an NFL team. They 


did it in an exhibition game in the Mile High 
city against the Detroit Lions 13-7, and then 
put another hurt on the NFUs Minnesota 
Vikings the very next week! Of the three pre- 
games that AFL teams won against their NFL 
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rivals in 1967, Denver authored two of them. 
The overall record between the two leagues in 
the first year of head-to-head, inter-league pre- 
season play was NFL 12—AFL 3. As one NFL 
representative said, “The leagues are still that 
far apart.” 

The Broncos changed uniforms and hel- 
mets again in 1967, and for the fourth time in 
eight years started the season with new attire. 
Their helmets went from being orange with 
a white bronco on the sides 
to blue with a white stripe 
down the center. Significant 
by its absence was the buck- 
ing bronco on either side of 
the helmet and, curiously, 
Denver’s new helmet had 
no logo, caricature, or any 
other marking on either side, making 
them one of only two teams in both the 
NFL and AFL to not sport any type of helmet 
graphic (the Cleveland Browns being the 
other). Gone, too, were the contrasting sleeves 
of blue at home and orange on their road 
jerseys. New this year were traditional alter- 
nating blue and white stripes on the sleeves of 
their orange home shirts and blue, orange and 
blue on the white away shirts. 

For most of the Broncos’ season the 
story could be summed up in three names: Al 
Denson, Floyd Little, and Eric Crabtree. With 
legendary split end Lionel Taylor traded to 
Oakland, Lou Saban moved tight end Denson 
to split end where he had such a spectacular 
season that at the end of the year he found 
himself on the AFL’s all-league team. He cor- 


ralled 46 passes and had a league-high 11 
touchdowns. His wide receiver partner Eric 
Crabtree also caught 46 passes, giving Denver 
two quality receivers. Rookie halfback Floyd 
Little, the latest in the long line of outstanding 
running backs from Syracuse, brought crowds 
to their feet with his exciting punt and kick- 
off returns and also gave the Broncos a star- 
quality halfback. Little dashed and dazzled his 
way to a league-leading 16.9-yard average on 
punt returns and a 26.9 average on 
kick returns. He also led the team 

with 381 yards rushing, and 
with 130 carries. 

In an effort to balance 

his ground game, Saban spent 

most of the year looking for a 
compatible running mate for 
his rookie sensation. He tried 
Charlie Mitchell, who was 
still looking for his rookie-year magic, as well 
as another rookie, Bo Hickey. Even his old 
nemesis Cookie Gilchrist returned from 
Miami for a shot but lasted only 10 carries 
into the first game when he suffered a career- 
ending leg injury. Then came former starter 
Wendell Hayes, but no one was able to fill the 
bill with any consistency or reliability to take 
the defensive heat off Little. 

Saban also put an end to the annual 
quarterback scramble by trading two first- 
round draft picks to San Diego for backup 
Steve Tensi, a durable 6'5" thrower from Flori- 
da State. Tensi had caddied for John HadI the 
past two years and was thought to be a star 
needing an opportunity. He started slowly, 
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gained momentum, and by the last third of the 
season looked like the player Saban hoped he 
would be. He started and finished all fourteen 
games and completed 40 percent of his 325 
passes for 16 touchdowns. 

The Broncos under Saban had their best 
preseason showing in team history, winning 
their final three games. And when the season 
started on September 3, the momentum kept 
them on the winning track with a 26-21 win 
over Boston, thanks in part to a fourth-quarter 
interception return for a touchdown by safety 
Goldie Sellers. After what looked like a bright 
beginning to the Saban era, they hit the wall— 
and nine straight losses followed, starting with 
a 51-0 embarrassment in Oakland. Their next 
win didn’t come until November 19, a 21-20 
win in Buffalo. Their third and last win of 
the season consequently knocked the wind 
out of the Eastern Division-leading Jets, as 
the Broncos converted 4 second-quarter inter- 
ceptions and Floyd Little’s 72-yard punt- 
return touchdown into 26 points to upset 
New York 33-24. The Jet loss would keep 
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their hope of postseason play on hold for 
another season as they lost to the division- 
champion Oilers by one game. Playing spoiler 
to New York was Denver’s proudest moment 
in an otherwise nondescript season. The sea- 
son ended much the same as every other, this 
time with a 3-11 record. 

Although Saban had made progress, and 
Tensi, Denson, Little, and Crabtree offered 
glimmers of hope, it was the same old story 
in the old West—too few points scored, too 
many points scored upon. Saban’s first year 
in Denver was not a good one for the coach 
who was used to winning. His last stint in the 
pro ranks garnered back-to-back AFL titles 
and banked on a superior defense and a ball- 
control offense. In 1967, Denver had neither. 
Their passing finished seventh, their running 
ninth, and their defense left no one doubting 
why they gave up a league-high 409 points. 


Wy 
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The team needed a blueprint for success 
similar to the one used in Houston. There was 
much more to do in Denver, and Saban had 
nine more years to do it. In spite of their long 
string of losing seasons, the Broncos were the 
AFL's equivalent of baseball’s New York Mets. 


Their fans loved them, come rain, snow, sleet, 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Steve Tensi 325 131 

Jim LeClair 45 19 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Floyd Little 130 381 
Charlie Mitchell 82 308 

Bo Hickey 73 263 
Wendell Hayes 85 255 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Al Denson 46 899 

Eric Crabtree 46 716 
Wendell Hayes 13 125 

Tom Beer 11 155 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 

Al Denson 11 

Bob Humphreys 18 


« MIAMI DOLPHINS = 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE AND BUILD- 
ing their second-year franchise through the 
college draft, the Dolphins understood they 
were still a few years away from contention. 
After using four ineffective quarterbacks their 
first year, the Dolphins chose Purdue’s Bob 
Griese as their franchise player. The coach’s 
son was traded, and Rick Norton hoped to 


or hail. Win (which wasn’t often) or lose 
(which happened far too often), the Denver 
faithful came out to cheer their team. The 
Broncos drew a record 231,801 fans to Bears 
Stadium that year, and with a stadium expan- 
sion project scheduled in the off-season, 50,000 


more seats were available for next year. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
40% 16 1915 17 
42% 1 275 1 
Average TDs 
2.9 1 
3.8 0 
3.6 4 
3.0 4 
Average TDs 
19.5 11 
15.6 5 
9.6 0 
14.1 0 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
66 
19 7 1S) 39 


recover from a series of unfortunate injuries. 
John Stofa, who directed the Dolphins to a 
last-minute victory in the season’s last game a 
year ago, became the starting play caller. But 
after scoring on an 8-yard run against Denver 
in the first quarter of the first game, Stofa 
fractured his ankle and missed the rest of 
the season. The Dolphins turned sooner than 
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planned to Griese. In his first game, he dazzled 
the crowd by completing 12 of 19 passes, and 
newly acquired halfback Abner Haynes ran for 
151 yards to lift Miami over the Broncos 
35-21. Griese was the only rookie to start 
at quarterback in the AFL in ’67, and he led 
his team to a respectable 4-10 record in only 
their second year. He threw 331 passes, com- 
pleting 166 (50 percent) for 2,004 yards and 
15 touchdowns to rank fifth best among AFL 
quarterbacks. He adjusted quickly to the pro 
game, and in one stretch threw 122 passes 
without an interception. He threw 18 for the 
year but gained invaluable experience that 
would pay off down the road. 

Griese’s receivers were young, fast, and 
talented, with the best of the lot also cutting 
his teeth as a rookie. Michigan’s Jack Clancy 
pulled in a rookie-record 67 passes for the 
league’s third-highest total behind only 
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George Sauer and Don Maynard. Sophomore 
Doug Moreau, another quick study, unseated 
Dave Kocourek as the Dolphin tight end, catch- 
ing 34 passes for a 12-yard average. Howard 
Twilley, another second-year receiver, caught 
24 balls, while Karl Noonan, still another 
member of this great sophomore class, gave 
the starters a speedy backup. 

Griese also benefited from an offensive 
line that featured some notable starters. 
Center Tom Goode and tackle Norm Evans, 
both snatched from Houston, protected the 
prize rookie, as did former Boston starter Billy 
Neighbors at guard. A lack of depth on the 
line and in the backfield, however, kept the 
running game from making the strides that 
coach Wilson hoped to see, making it difficult 
to establish a balanced attack. Ranking sixth 
out of the nine AFL teams, Miami’s ground 
game toiled in anonymity. Big-name backs 
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like Cookie Gilchrist and Billy Joe left for 
Denver and New York, and by mid-season 
leading rusher Abner Haynes also went to the 
Jets. Stan Mitchell, ranked eighteenth in the 
league, led the runners, picking up a scant 269 
yards on 83 tries for a 3.2 average. His part- 
ners, Jack Harper (4.8-yard average) and Sam 
Price (3.9 average), each carried the ball less 
than 50 times with neither gaining 200 yards. 

The Dolphins not only couldn’t run, 
they couldn’t stop the run either, allowing 
more yardage (2,145) on the ground than 
every other team. In the secondary, cornerback 
Dick Westmoreland tied for the league lead 
with 10 interceptions, but overall the corps 
was ineffective, allowing the opposition a 54 
percent completion rate, a league high. As 
expected, the Dolphins also had trouble keep- 
ing their opponents out of the end zone, 


allowing 29 points per game. 

After their opening-day win in the 
Orange Bowl, the growing pains for Miami 
continued. For the next eight games the Dol- 
phins never lost by less than 19 points and 
allowed more than 30 in five of them. But in 
the last part of the season, they started to show 
signs of improvement by winning three of 
their final five contests. A 31-yard touchdown: 
pass from Griese to Twilley with 1:01 left in 
the last quarter gave the Dolphins a come- 
from-behind win against the Bills, 17-14, on 
November 26. In their twelfth game they 
scored more than 17 points for only the sec- 
ond time all year, putting up a season-high 
41 points against the 8-3 Chargers in their 
41-24 win. The defense also came through 
with S interceptions in the game and held San 
Diego under 100 yards rushing. On December 
17, the Orange Bowl hosted a game that could 
have been billed as “the battle to escape the 
Eastern Division basement” against the Boston 
Patriots. Miami was 3-9 and Boston was at 
3-9-1. The Dolphins won with touchdown 
passes to Harper and Mitchell and 2 intercep- 
tion returns for touchdowns by cornerbacks 
Jim Warren and Dick Westmoreland. Kicker 
Booth Lusteg added 2 second-half field goals, 
and for the second week in a row they scored 
41 points. The blend of age and youth kept the 
Dolphins competitive and enthusiastic all 
season, and while the growing pains contin- 
ued, so did the improvements in nearly every 
department. The Dolphins were on the right 
track and excited about the future. 
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Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Bob Griese 331 166 
Rick Norton 133 53 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Abner Haynes 56 274 
Stom Mitchell 83 269 
Jack Harper Al 197 
Sam Price 46 179 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Jack Clancy 67 868 
Doug Moreau 34 410 
Howard Twilley 24 314 
Stan Mitchell 18 133 
Joe Auer 18 218 
Abner Haynes 16 100 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Booth Lusteg 18 
Jack Harper 4 
Stan Mitchell 4 


=» NEW YORK JETS # 


FROM THE FOURTH WEEK OF THE 
season through the fifteenth, the New York 
Jets either led or were tied for the lead in the 
Eastern Division. At 8-5-1 they finished one 
game behind the Oilers, and for the first time 
in franchise history won more games than they 
lost. Considering that the starting backfield of 
Matt Snell and Emerson Boozer appeared in 
only one game together, and the Jets had to 
rely almost exclusively on the arm of Joe 
Namath, they were arguably the East’s best 
team. Snell, who carried only 61 times for 207 
yards without a touchdown, suffered a knee 
injury in the opening game and had to sit out 
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Pct TDs Yards Int 
50% 15 2005 18 
40% 1 596 9 
Average TDs 
49 2 
3.2 3 
4.8 1 
3.9 1 
Average TDs 
12.0 2 
12.1 3 
13.1 2 
7.4 1 
12.1 2 
6.3 ) 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
18 7 12 39 
24 
24 


the next eight weeks. Although Bill Mathis, 
Billy Joe, and Mark Smolinski lent their able 
bodies, losing the threat of Snell—not to men- 
tion his running, blocking, and receiving 
skills—left a big void in the New York offense. 

Emerson Boozer, perhaps the best half- 
back in the East through the first eight weeks, 
gained 442 yards on 119 carries to help fill the 
void. He was on his way to breaking the sin- 
gle-season touchdown mark, punching across 
the goal line for a league-leading 10 rushing 
and 3 receiving touchdowns in the first half of 
the season. But just as Snell was ready to rejoin 
him and make a push to win the division, 
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Boozer got hurt and missed the last six games. 
With their new star back lost for the rest of the 
season, the Jets needed someone who could 
supply speed around the corners. They looked 
no further than their division mates in Florida 
and picked up aging star Abner Haynes from 
Miami, hoping that the AFUs first Rookie of 
the Year still had some magic left. 

But Joe Namath remained the catalyst 
for the offense. When he was on, he was the 
most dangerous passer in the AFL. When he 
was off, his unrelenting confidence became his 
worst enemy. Many times he rushed his 
throws and often threw into heavy coverage. 
Sometimes he put the ball up for grabs in hope 
that his superior receivers would pull down his 
errant throws. Now in his third professional 
season, Namath threw more passes (491), for 
more completions (258) and more yards 
(4,007) than anyone in the AFL for the second 
year in a row. He also became the first quarter- 
back in pro football history to pass for 4,000 


yards in a season. He also threw more intercep- 


LINEBACKER 


DEFENSIVE TACKLE 


tions (28) than anyone else, and in one game 
against Houston set a record by throwing 6. 
As Namath went in 1967, so went the 
Jets. As a result, New York led the AFL not 
only in passing offense, but also in total 
offense, eclipsing the champion Oakland 
Raiders by almost 600 yards through the air. 
And for the first and only time in the AFL’s 
history, two receivers from the same team 
finished as the top two pass catchers. George 
Sauer led the AFL in receptions with 75 
catches for a 16-yard average. Don Maynard 
caught 71 balls for a league-leading 1,434 
yards and 10 touchdowns. Tight end Pete 
Lammons finished eleventh with 45 recep- 
tions. To provide protection for Namath and 
his gimpy knees, Weeb Ewbank built an out- 
standing line made up of tackles Sherman Plun- 
kett and Winston Hill, guards Dave Herman 
and rookie Randy Rasmussen, who unseated 
veteran Sam DeLuca, and center John Schmitt. 
New York’s gallant run at the division 
title this year proved they were on the verge of 
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greatness. They were young and dangerous on 
offense and within a piece or two on defense 
of getting to the next level. By getting to with- 
in one game of the division crown with their 
star runners hurt, the Jets knew they had 
unlimited potential. 

In the opener against the mighty Bills, 
the Jets led 17-0 after three quarters, only to 
see their chance for an upset slipping away 
when kicker Mike Mercer tied it on a 51-yard 
field goal with 2:27 left in the game. He then 
won it with four seconds remaining with a 
walk-off 43-yard field goal to give Buffalo a 
20-17 win. It was a wake-up call for the 
defense, a character builder for the entire 
team, and a taste of what it would take to beat 
the best. Three straight victories followed, 
including wins over Denver and Miami that 
acted as warm-ups to their highlight victory of 
the season, handing Oakland their only loss. 

Led by Boozer’s 8 touchdowns, they met 
for first place on October 15 against the revi- 
talized Houston Oilers. Again the Jets jumped 
out to a 17-0 lead and tried to add to it in the 
closing seconds of the second quarter when 
Houston defensive end Pat Holmes got a hand 
on Jim Turner’s field goal attempt. Houston 
rookie Ken Houston picked up the loose ball 
and returned it 71 yards for an Oiler touch- 
down. Shocked and disappointed, the Jets had 
difficulty finding their way in the second half. 
Namath tried in vain to will a New York victo- 
ry, but 6 second-half interceptions brought 
Houston back to tie the game at 28-28 late in 
the fourth quarter. With five seconds to play, 
Namath, confident that he could pull a win 
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out of his hat, challenged the Oiler secondary 
one last time. As he fired his last pass of the 
day down the middle of the field, cornerback 
W.K. Hicks picked it off and returned it to the 
Jet 35 yard line in the middle of the field 
where he was stopped. But before he went 
down, Hicks lateraled the ball to safety Ken 
Houston. Houston ran a few yards before get- 
ting hit, and just before he fell he lateraled to 
Larry Carwell, who headed down the right 
sideline toward the goal line. Dodging tackler 
after tackler, Carwell nearly broke free until 
Namath threw himself in front of the blocking 
escort at the 3 yard line, saving the tie for New 
York and allowing the entire Shea Stadium 
crowd to exhale. 

On November 19 the Jets were 7-2-1 
and ahead of second-place Houston by two 
games. But after a bye week, during which 
Houston won, the Jets took the Shea Stadium 
field against the 2-10 Denver Broncos with 
only a one-game lead. After a slow and score- 
less start by both teams, the Broncos turned 4 
Namath interceptions into 26 second-quarter 
points to knock off New York 33-25. With 
Houston winning again, the Jets now had to 
share first place with the surging Oilers. A sec- 
ond loss in a row, this time to Kansas City, cou- 
pled with an Oiler loss to Oakland, kept the 
two teams deadlocked with only two games 
left on the schedule. Houston had to play 8-3- 
1 San Diego at home and 3-9 Miami on the 
road, while the Jets had two games away with 
11-1 Oakland and the Chargers. 

The pressure enveloped the defense. 
Without a single member of the New York 
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defense making the all-league team since 
1964, the Jets needed an identity and a leader. 
The front four performed inconsistently. While 
Gerry Philbin continued to improve, his 
partner, Verlon Biggs, had yet to duplicate his 
strong rookie performance of 1965. Paul 
Rochester provided a veteran tower of strength 
at tackle, but Jim Harris dropped off and felt 
pressed by young John Elliott. Linebackers 
Larry Grantham, a former all-league selec- 
tion, and middle man Al Atkinson led the 
Jets with 5 interceptions. Cornerbacks Randy 
Beverly and Johnny Sample, along with safety 
Jim Hudson, each intercepted 4. Bill Baird, the 
other safety, added three to the team’s 27 total. 

With visions of a championship dancing 
in their heads, the Jets now faced two of the 
league’s most difficult opponents, starting on 
December 17 in Oakland. Since the earlier 
game between the teams, the Raiders had not 
lost, running off eight straight victories over the 
next two months. By the end of the day, they 
won nine. Losing to the Raiders 38-29, coupled 
with Houston defeating San Diego, dropped 
the Jets out of first place for the first time since 
September 24. On the season’s final weekend, 
the Jets took on the Chargers while Houston 
needed only to knock off Miami to claim the 
Eastern crown. The Jets finished the season on 
a high note with a 42-31 victory in San Diego. 
Namath finished with a flurry of passes to May- 
nard, the team’s MVP. and Sauer, both of whom 
went over 100 yards in the game. Namath com- 
pleted 18 of 26 passes for 343 yards. But a one- 
sided victory by Houston over Miami sealed the 
East for the Oilers and sent the Jets into the off- 


season looking toward the future. 

The Jets knew they had relied too heav- 
ily on Namath’s arm to offset their hobbled 
running game. They’d also blown two 17- 
point leads that led to a loss to Buffalo and a 
tie with Houston. But the power structure in 
the East had changed in 1967, as perennial 
powerhouses Buffalo and Boston had dipped 
below .500 and the Oilers, who had just suf- 
fered through four straight losing seasons, 
leaped to the top of the division with a defense 
that seemed to score nearly as often as their 
offense. To many, the Jets were the best and 
most balanced team in the East. But it would 
take much more consistency on defense and 
more maturity from Namath before anyone 
saw them as more than just the best team on 
paper. The old Brooklyn battle cry “Wait ’til 
next year” swirled through the off-season 
winds of Flushing Meadows. And the New 
York Jets finally believed they were a team on 
the threshold of greatness. 
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The Progress of the Seasons ~ 1967 
Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 
Joe Namath 491 258 53% 26 4007 28 
Mike Taliaferro 20 11 55% 1 96 1 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 
Emerson Boozer 119 442 3.7 10 
Bill Mathis 78 243 3.1 4 
Matt Snell 61 207 3.4 0 
Billy Joe 37 154 4.2 2 
Mark Smolinski 64 139 2.2 1 
Abner Haynes 16 72 45 ) 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 
George Sauer 75 1189 15.9 6 
Don Maynard 71 1434 20.2 10 
Pete Lammons 45 515 11.4 2 
Bill Mathis 25 429 17.2 3 
Mark Smolinski 21 177 8.4 3 
Emerson Boozer 12 205 17.1 3 
Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Jim Turner 36 39 17 32 87 
Emerson Boozer 13 78 


" KANSAS CITY CHIEFS = 


THE CHIEFS WERE PRIMED FOR THE 
biggest game of the year, and it was still only 
August! Since January 15, they wanted to 
show the NFL that they were a better team 
than they showed in their 35-10 loss to Green 
Bay in Super Bowl I. To atone for their 
humiliation, the Chiefs planned to take their 
frustration out on George Halas and his 
Chicago Bears. It was Super Bowl I-A. They 
had already rolled over three of their top AFL 
foes, including a 48-0 romp over Oakland as 
tune-ups for their only home exhibition game. 
The red and white reeled off a team-record 66 


points against one of the NFL’s premier teams, 
whose very owner and head coach had played 
a major role in the creation of the AFL with a 
staunch refusal to allow Lamar Hunt member- 
ship to his elite league. The best running 
team in the AFL piled up 182 yards rushing, 
with second-year back Mike Garrett, who 
scouts said was too small for the NFL, scoring 
four times. Len Dawson also enjoyed a big 
game, firing 4 touchdown passes. The defense, 
exploited by the Packers seven months ago, 
chilled the Bear ground game by holding the 
NFL best runner, Gale Sayers, to 35 yards. 
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Sayers had been KC’s top draft pick in 1965 
but chose to go to the NFL with Papa Bear in 
the Windy City. With the Super Bowl finally 
behind them, the Chiefs set out to defend their 
AFL title. 

In their first regular season game, against 
Houston, Len Dawson set a pro football 
record by completing 15 straight passes, and 
rookie kicker Jan Stenerud, a Norwegian ski 
jumper from Montana State, nailed a 54-yard 
field goal to get the Chiefs started with a 25- 
20 win. Stram was especially thrilled with the 
play of the six rookies who made the squad, 
including linebacker Jim Lynch from Notre 
Dame, the Maxwell Trophy winner, and Will- 
lie Lanier, also a linebacker and Little All- 
American. Stenerud, a long-range soccer-style 
kicker, regularly sent kickoffs 70 yards deep 
and had a field goal range that was nearly as 
far. Gloster Richardson was a willowy flanker, 
while speedy Nolan Smith, a 5'6" 154-pound 
kick returner, was so quick and elusive that 
Stram immediately dubbed him the “super 
gnat.” All of the blue-chip rookies would be 
around to see action in Super Bowl IV for the 
Chiefs in 1969. 

A 2-point loss to Oakland after shutting 
out Miami gave KC a 2-1 record in September. 
Then in the home opener, the Chiefs shut out 
Miami again, 41-0, intercepting 5 passes in the 
game. In their second meeting against Hous- 
ton, the Chiefs dominated in every category 
expect the final score. They doubled Hous- 
ton’s offensive output and held former team- 
mate Pete Beathard to only 3 pass completions 
and 7 first downs, but lost the game 24-19. A 


Houston kickoff return for a touchdown and 
an interception return for another touchdown 
were the downfalls. 

The big defensive front four in Kansas 
City took on another dimension as the season 
progressed. Trading Beathard to Houston 
brought in massive defensive tackle Ernie 
Ladd, who played alongside Buck Buchannan, 
giving the Chiefs two inside pass rushers over 
6'7" and 300 pounds. With Jerry Mays playing 
up to his all-league caliber for another year, 
the pass rush and run defense was without 
equal. Willie Lanier filled in for long-time mid- 
dle linebacker Sherrill Headrick, who suffered 
several injuries. Lanier also experienced some 
self-imposed trouble as his crushing tackles 
caused him chronic headaches before he began 
wearing a specially designed helmet with an 
extra exterior cushion. E.J. Holub even saw 
action in the middle on certain coverages, 
but his damaged knees limited him to only a 
half season. Jim Lynch became a force on the 
outside with Bobby Bell, one of the best line- 
backers in the game, a deterant on the other 
side of the defense. Fred Williamson and 
Willie Mitchell, who Green Bay targeted and 
exploited in the Super Bowl, experienced the 
same treatment from AFL teams, causing Stram 
to insert Fletcher Smith, the team leader with 6 
interceptions, and Jim Kearney on the wings 
more frequently. Johnny Robinson and Bobby 
Hunt continued to play well as the safeties. 

The Chiefs stood at 3-3 when they made 
a three-game surge both offensively and defen- 
sively. Denver took a 52-9 shellacking. Dealing 


out much of the torment was Mike Garrett, 
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who rushed for more than 100 yards for the 
second time in the season, and Len Dawson, 
who struck for three touchdown passes. KC 
then pounded the Jets 42-18. Leading by only 
13-10 at the half, the Chiefs got rolling in the 
third quarter thanks in part to Mike Garrett’s 
team-record 192 yards rushing for the game. 
Boston felt the same hurt a week later as the 
Chiefs pushed their record to 6-3 with a 33-10 
win over the Pats. 

Kansas City was on a roll, but still need- 
ed a win the next week against San Diego to 
stay in contention. With twenty-three seconds 
left and the Chiefs behind 17-16, reliable 
rookie Jan Stenerud uncharacteristically 
missed a 23-yard field goal, which pinned all 
their hope of defending the 1966 crown on 
their next game, a Thanksgiving Day contest 
against the Raiders in Municipal Stadium. On 
that gray, overcast afternoon, hope turned to 
dismay as the Chiefs lost again to Oakland, 44- 
22. With a record of 6-5 the Chiefs dropped 
four games behind the Raiders, who sported 
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an insurmountable 10-1 record with only 
three games remaining. 

In their final game, a win over Denver, 
Kansas City set two team records when Nolan 
Smith ran back a kickoff 106 yards for a touch- 
down and Mike Garrett became the first KC 
runner to go over 1,000 yards rushing. He 
gained 169 yards against the Broncos to end 
the season as the league’s third-best runner with 
1,087 yards for a 4.9 average and 9 touch- 
downs. Garrett’s 236 carries nearly tripled 
those of Curtis McClinton, who carried the ball 
97 times for 392 yards. But as coach Stram 
noted, much of Garrett’s success with the ball 
could be attributed to McClinton’s deft block- 
ing. Reserve Bert Coan ran the ball 63 times 
for 275 yards. 

Winning their last three games raised the 
Chiefs to 9-5, the AFL’s second-best record. 
Stram noted that their failure to defend their 
title was more a matter of the Raiders flat out 
taking it. Only three teams in all of pro foot- 
ball posted more wins in 1967 than the Chiefs, 
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who were second in scoring and third in 
fewest points allowed in the AFL. 

The defense led the AFL in interceptions 
with 31, returning 4 of them for touchdowns. 
Len Dawson, the league’s second-best passer, 
completed an incredible 57.7 percent of his 
throws with 24 touchdowns and 2,651 yards. 
Emerging superstar Otis Taylor pulled down 
59 receptions (fourth in the league) for a 16.2 
average and a league-high 11 touchdowns. 
Mike Garrett caught 46 passes, with McClin- 
ton and Chris Burford grabbing 26 and 25 
respectively. Rookie sensations Nolan Smith 
and Jan Stenerud provided still more reason to 
cheer the team. Smith returned more kickoffs 
(41) and gained more yards (1148) than any 
other returner, and Stenerud, the league’s 
number-two scorer, was perfect on 45 extra 
point tries while hitting on 21 of 36 field goal 
attempts, for 108 points. The Chiefs were now 
established as one pro football’s most power- 
ful teams, and they set a new Western Division 


Leading passers Aitempts Completions 
Len Dawson 357 206 
Jacky Lee 19 6 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Mike Garrett 236 1087 
Curtis McClinton 97 392 

Bert Coan 63 275 
Gene Thomas 35 133 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Otis Taylor 59 958 
Mike Garrett 46 261 
Curtis McClinton 26 219 
Chris Burford 25 389 
Fred Arbanas 20 295 
Gene Thomas 13 99 


attendance record that included a franchise 
record 33,118 season ticket sales. Only the 
New York Jets drew more fans. The rivalry 
with the Raiders became the hallmark of the 
league in its final years. The two goliaths 
would meet an unprecedented six more times, 
in what would be the most classic confronta- 
tions the league had ever known. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 

58% 24 2651 17 

32% 1 105 2 
Average TDs 

4.6 9 

4.0 2 

4.4 4 

3.8 1 
Average TDs 

16.2 11 

5.7 1 

8.4 1 

15.6 3 

14.8 5 

7.6 2 
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Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Jan Stenerud 45 
Otis Tatylor 12 


of the Seasons - 1967 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
45 21 36 108 
72 


40. E. J. Holub was a stellar player for the Dallas Texans and Kansas City Chiefs for nine years at linebacker 
and center. The J. in his name stood for Joe, but what did the E. stand for? 


A. Emil 
B. Elijah 
C. Estes 
D. Earl 


= SAN DIEGO CHARGERS # 


THREE YEARS AFTER THE NEW YORK 
Jets became the envy of the league with Shea 
Stadium, and one year after the Oakland 
Raiders christened their state-of-the-art facility 
in Alameda County, the San Diego Chargers 
cut the ribbon on a brand new venue, the 
50,000-seat San Diego Stadium. 
And after the first three pre- 
season games in their new 
home, all losses to NFL oppo- 
nents, the Chargers had to 
wonder what their fate away 
from cozy Balboa Stadium 
would bring when the regu- 
lar season began. 

With the new stadium came new uni- 
forms, or rather a return to the old ones. They 
reverted to the gold lightning bolts on their 
helmet and also brought back the bolt stripes 
on their gold pants. It looked like old times as 
the season kicked off with fullback Gene Fos- 
ter and halfback Paul Lowe in the backfield for 
the first two games. But injuries to both play- 


ers created opportunities for two rookies. 
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Dickie Post and Brad Hubbert became the new 
star tandem that rivaled the memory of Lin- 
coln and Lowe in their heyday. While injuries 
opened the door, it was the brilliant offensive 
line that drove the rookies to finish fourth and 
fifth among AFL rushers, even though they did 
not become starters until the sea- 

son’s third game. Ernie Wright, 

Ron Mix, Walt Sweeney, Gary 
Kirner, and Sam Gruneisen not 
only opened holes for the 


league’s fourth-best running 
attack, they also held off pass 
rushers with better protection 
than any AFL team in history, 
allowing only 11 quarterback 
sacks all year. More than a dozen times they 
sprang runners and receivers for gains of over 
60 yards, and twenty times for gains of more 
than 50 yards. Without a doubt the offensive 
line earned the team MVP. 
Prognosticators tapped San Diego to fin- 
ish third and even as low as fourth in the West, 
mostly due to the improving Chiefs and 
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Raiders. While the offense still ranked among 
the best, the defense lacked the intimidating 
forces of the past. Though talented, the front 
four lacked experience. Tom Day, who came 
from Buffalo in a trade for Keith Lincoln, 
was an established player, but he did not per- 
form nearly as well as he did for the Bills. He 
was replaced during the year by 6'7" rookie 
Ron Billingsley, a physically imposing pass 
rusher in need of development. The best 
defensive lineman was Steve DeLong, who 
shuffled between end and tackle with Scott 
Appleton and Houston Ridge. Linebackers 
Chuck Allen, Rick Redman, Frank Buncom, 
and rookie Jeff Staggs were average at best. 
The secondary of Joe Beauchamp, Jim Tol- 
bert, Ken Graham, Speedy Duncan, and Bud 
Whitehead intercepted a league-low 13 
passes, although Graham did take one 68 
yards for a touchdown and Duncan went 
100 yards with another. Opposing quarter- 
backs completed half their Passes against the 
Charger defense, with AFL teams averaging 


25 points per game against them. 

Despite these shortcomings, when San 
Diego prepared to play the 9-1 Oakland 
Raiders on December 3, they held an 8-1-1 
record. After winning their first two games 
against Boston and Houston, coach Gillman 
inserted Post and Hubbert in the same back- 
field for the first time against the Bills. They 
responded with 178 yards rushing, with Post 
accounting for 121 of them. The rookie run- 
ners led the Chargers to their third straight 
win over their two-time championship game 
foe with a 37-17 victory. Through their first 
three games the defense ranked among the 
league’s best, allowing only 34 total points. 

The schedule next called for the Chargers 
to face the Patriots at Fenway Park, but 
because the Red Sox needed the field for the 
World Series, the game took place in San 
Diego. The Chargers played poorly against a 
mediocre Boston team and needed two fourth- 
quarter touchdown passes to pull out a 31-31 
tie. On October 15, the Chargers scored more 
points on the Kansas City Chiefs than anyone 
before them, ignited by Speedy Duncan’s 35- 
yard touchdown on a fumble recovery in the 
first quarter and a 100-yard interception 
return for another touchdown in the second 
period. Dickie Post went over 100 yards rush- 
ing for the second time in three starts with 
116. The Chargers surged to a 45-31 victory 
and kept their unblemished record of 4-0-1 at 
the top of the division. 

Against Denver, John Had passed for 3 
touchdowns, extending the Chargers (5-0-1) 
undefeated season before the showdown with 
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the Raiders (5-1) in front of a packed house of 
53,474 in their new home. The Raiders 
exposed some glaring weaknesses in San 
Diego’s defense. Though Had] threw for more 
than 300 yards, the Raiders stormed to 35 
straight points in the second half and handed 
the Chargers (5-1-1) their first loss, 51-10, and 
dropped them a half game behind the Raiders, 
who were now 6-1. After shutting out Miami 
a week later, the Chargers squeaked out a 17- 
16 win in Kansas City, turning in their best 
defensive effort of the year by stopping the 
Chiefs eleven times inside the 10 yard line. 
Chief halfback Mike Garrett dove, burrowed, 
sprinted, and crashed into the Chargers’ line 
from inside the 1 yard line seven times without 
reaching the end zone. Dickie Post starred 
again as he gained over 100 yards on the 
ground. The next week, in front of a national 
audience on Thanksgiving Day, the Chargers 
put on a fourth-quarter surge, again ignited by 
a Speedy Duncan 72-yard touchdown run 
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after he picked up a blocked field goal 
attempt, to whip the Broncos 24-10, setting up 
another meeting for first place with the 
Raiders next week. 

John Hadl produced one of his finest 
seasons as a pro in 1967, despite his tenuous 
relationship with coach Sid Gillman. He com- 
pleted 51 percent of his passes for 3,365 yards 
and 24 touchdowns, throwing to one of the 
best threesomes in the AFL. Lance Alworth, 
still the league’s marquee receiver, caught 52 
passes and went over 1,000 yards for the fifth 
straight year despite missing three games. Gary 
Garrison, in his second year, caught 44 passes 
and established himself among the best. After 
spending most of 1966 in Gillman’s dog 
house, tight end Willie Frazier enjoyed an all- 
league season, leading the Chargers with 57 
catches and 10 touchdowns. Post caught 32 
passes, including a 66-yard touchdown to go 
with his 663 yards gained rushing. Rookie 
running mate Brad Hubbert ran for 643 yards 
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* Gary Garrison streaks down the sideline with Willie Mitchell in pursuit. * 


and had the best per carry average in the AFL 
at 5.5. Russ Smith, another rookie runner, 
gained 115 yards for a 5.2 average on only 22 
carries. The entire right side of the Chargers 
offensive line—Willie Frazier, Ron Mix, and 
Walt Sweeney—made the all-league team. The 
Chargers finished the year as the league’s 
third-best passing team. But on the defensive 
side, only three teams gave up more points. 
The second meeting with Oakland 
marked the beginning of the end for San 
Diego. Clearly the best team in the West, the 


Raiders sprinted to a 31-21 halftime lead and 
shut out the big-play Charger offense the rest 
of the day while amassing nearly 500 yards on 
offense. In both games against the powerful 
Raiders, the Chargers failed to register a point 
in the second half. It was the first of four 
straight losses for the Chargers, who ended 
what had appeared to be one of their most 
outstanding seasons with a respectable but 
disappointing third-place finish and an 8-5-1 
record. 


In many ways, Gillman had never 
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coached better. No one expected the Chargers 
to be anywhere near the top of the division, let 
alone competing for the crown ten games into 
the season. But the Legend of the Lightning 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
John Hadl 427 217 

Kay Stephenson 26 11 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Dickie Post 161 663 

Brad Hubbert 116 643 

Russ Smith 22 115 
John Hadl 37 107 
Gene Foster 38 78 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Willie Frazier 57 922 
Lance Alworth 52 1010 
Gary Ganrison 44 772 
Dickie Post 32 278 
Brad Hubbert 19 214 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Dick Van Raaphorst 45 
Willie Frazier 10 


« HOUSTON OILERS = 


WHEN WALLY LEMM TOOK OVER THE 
Oilers for the second time in 1966, he inherit- 
ed a team that had grown old and out of 
shape. And after four consecutive losing 
seasons, Lemm understood the task he faced. 
He also knew that the legends of the past were 
not going to lead the Oilers to another division 
title. Talent waited in the wings, and it was 
time to give them their shot. Quarterback 
Jacky Lee, an original Oiler, had become a 
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Bolt still lit up the Western Division skies, and 
they remained in the title hunt right up to the 
second last week of the season. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
51% 24 3365 22 
42% 2 117 2 
Average TDs 
4.1 7 
5.5 2 
5.2 1 
2.9 3 
Zul 0 
Average TDs 
16.2 10 
19.4 9 
17.5 2 
8.7 1 
11.3 2 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
45 15 30 90 
60 


career backup for George Blanda. And after 
three seasons on the clipboard, Don Trull 
feared that he would suffer the same fate. A 
move had to be made. After seven years of 
calling plays for the Oilers, forty-year-old 
George Blanda was unceremoniously released. 
He quickly found a job as the backup signal 
caller and kicker in Oakland, where he led the 
league in scoring. 

It was the end of an era in Houston, as 
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several other players from the early glory days 
also moved on, including Charlie Tolar, 
Freddy Glick, Rich Michael, and Doug Cline. 
All either retired or were released. Charlie 
Hennigan, Johnny Baker, and Scott Appleton 
were traded to San Diego for cornerback Miller 
Farr and draft picks, and Gary Cutzinger sat out 
the season with an injured back. After the 
housecleaning, only four original Oilers 
remained on the roster: Don Floyd, Jim 
Norton, Bob Talamini, and Lee. Suddenly the 
Oilers sported a new look and a new approach, 
featuring fourteen rookies on the forty-man 
roster in 1967, four of them starters. 

In 1966 Houston’s defense finished 
again at the bottom of the league, having given 
up more points than every other AFL club in 
the past two seasons. Of the eleven starters on 
that unit, only cornerback WK. Hicks found 
himself back at the same position. The defen- 
sive ends were Pat Holmes, moved over from 
tackle, and Don Floyd, who was later replaced 
by Dick Marshall. After four games, tackle 
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BOBBY MAPLES 


Ernie Ladd headed for Kansas City, and Willie 
Parker joined George Rice in the middle. The 
pair quickly became terrors. The gem of the 
draft, All-American George Webster from 
Michigan State, took the spot at left-side line- 
backer and won the AFL’s Rookie of the Year 
award, only the second defensive player to win 
it. Of all the new starters, if there was one per- 
son to be singled out who made the greatest 
impact on the success of the Oilers that year, it 
was Webster, who was voted to the AFL’s All- 
Time team in 1969. 

Garland Boyette, a defensive end the 
year before, stepped in at middle linebacker 
and teamed with Olen Underwood to make 
up a superior group behind the line. But the 
cornerstone of the Houston defense was a 
revamped secondary. The Oilers gave up 50 
touchdowns in 1966, with 35 of them coming 
through the air. This time around, starters 
Miller Farr and W.K. Hicks on the corners 
and Jim Norton and Ken Houston at safety, 


along with reserves Larry Carwell, Zeke 
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Moore, and Bobby Jancik, established a new 
AFL standard for most yards gained running 
back interceptions (676), and also for return- 
ing interceptions for touchdowns (6). They 
allowed only 10 touchdowns through the air, 
helping the defense drop the number of touch- 
downs scored to 18. All-league cornerback 
Miller Farr led the league with 10 intercep- 
tions and scored touchdowns on 3 of them, 
recording an AFL record number of return 
yards while surrendering only 1 touchdown. 
Ninth-round pick Ken Houston, the 214th 
player picked in the first AFL/NFL combined 
draft, scored touchdowns on 2 interceptions 
and ran back a blocked field goal 71 yards for 
another score. 

With their amazing turn around, the Oil- 
ers became the first team in professional foot- 
ball history to go from last place to first place 
in one year. And the defense sparked the 
improvement. They went from being the 
worst unit in 1965 and 1966, to the AFL’s 
all-time best in 1967. They also were the first 
AFL team to hold their opponents under 200 
points, a drop from 396 to 199. In addition to 
setting the record for the fewest points 
allowed, they also set marks for fewest touch- 
downs allowed and fewest touchdowns pass- 
ing allowed. 

The year didn’t begin well, as the Oilers 
dropped all their exhibition games and stood 
at 2-2 after their first four games. While giving 
up only 47 points in those four games, they 
scored only 53, and Lemm needed a quarter- 
back who could get the Oilers into the end 
zone. He had given Trull and then Lee their 
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chance, but neither could move the offense. 
He even tried Bob Davis, a rookie from Vir- 
ginia, but he did no better. In games three and 
four—a loss to San Diego 13-3 and a win over 
Denver 10-6—the Oilers failed to score a sin- 
gle offensive touchdown. If not for Miller 
Farr’s 39-yard interception return for a touch- 
down in the third quarter at Denver, Houston 
would have sat in the cellar of the Eastern 
Division. 

With a third of the season gone, Hous- 
ton gambled by trading ineffective defensive 
tackle Ernie Ladd, Jacky Lee, and a number- 
one draft choice to the Chiefs for Len Daw- 
son’s backup, Pete Beathard. Don Trull was 
packaged to Boston to make way for Beathard, 
who jumped right into the line of fire when he 
started against the Jets in New York only days 
after his arrival. His receivers—Charlie Fra- 
zier, Ode Burrell, and Larry Elkins—were 
either banged up or unable to get open, while 
rookie tight end Alvin Reed was still a project 
under development. The receiving corps did 
include old pros Glenn Bass and the AFL’s all- 
time leading receiver, Lionel Taylor, both of 
whom Lemm lured out of retirement to lend 
experience to his offense, which relied heavily 
on fullback Hoyle Granger and halfback 
Woody Campbell. Along with reserve Sid 
Blanks, the trio gained a league-best 2,122 
yards and scored 12 times. 

On October 15 at Shea Stadium, with 
62,729 fans watching, the Oilers (2-2) and Jets 
(3-1) put on one of the AFV’s best shows ever. 
The Oilers trailed 17-0 near the end of the 
first half, when the Jets tried a field goal from 
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the twenty-nine yard line. Defensive end Pat 
Holmes broke through and swatted the ball, 
rookie safety Ken Houston picked it up and 
raced 71 yards for Houston’s first score, tak- 
ing a 17-7 deficit into the locker room rather 
than 20-0. In the third quarter, the Oilers con- 
tinued to hurry Joe Namath into errors—an 
AFL record 6 interceptions, with 2 returned 
for touchdowns. Houston pulled within 3 
points, 17-14, when Miller Farr took an inter- 
ception down the sideline for a 51-yards 
touchdown. After the Jets kicked a field goal 
to lead 20-14, Farr intercepted his second pass 
of the day and returned it 67 yards to the Jet 
20 yard line. Beathard then put together a 
short drive that ended with him rolling right 
and hitting Monte Ledbetter in the end zone 
for his first Houston touchdown pass, giving 
the Oilers a 21-20 lead. Namath brought back 
the Jets with sharp passes, but when he tried to 
thread the needle to tight end Pete Lammons 
over the middle near the end of the quarter, 
Ken Houston stepped in and intercepted, run- 
ning it back 43 yards for the Oilers third 
defensive touchdown of the day. As Jon Wit- 
tenborn kicked the extra point, the Oilers took 
a 28-20 lead into the last quarter. Namath 
again forged a drive, ending with Emerson 
Boozer’s 4-yard touchdown run. Trying for a 
2-point conversion to tie the game at 28, 
Namath worked his magic again, hitting Don 
Maynard in the corner of the end zone with 
defensive back Larry Carwell hanging all over 
him. The Oilers offense sputtered throughout 
the last quarter, and when the Jets took over 
for one last charge, Namath went for the win. 
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With five seconds left, he fired a desperation 
bomb over the middle for Lammons, but into 
the hands of WK. Hicks for Houston’s sixth 
interception. Hicks returned the ball almost 
20 yards, helping to set a single-game record 
for most yards returned with interceptions, as 
the clock clicked to :00. By then Hicks was 
trapped in Jet territory. With nowhere to run 
and no time left, Hicks lateraled to Ken 
Houston, but Houston could advance only 5 
more yards before he too was boxed in by a 
host of Jet tacklers. He tossed the ball to 
Larry Carwell who took off to the right with 
linebacker Boyette as an escort. A miracle 
score with time expired would give the Oilers 
a share of first place, and as Carwell reached 
the 7 yard line only Joe Namath stood in his 
way. As Boyette plowed Namath toward the 
sideline, Joe hit the turf in a heap and Car- 
well fell over him at the 3, bringing to a close 
one of the most thrilling endings to a game in 
AFL history. 

The 28-28 tie kept Houston a half game 
behind the Jets in the East. After tying New 
York, every week presented a must-win situa- 
tion. A rematch with Kansas City had the 
Chiefs ahead 3-0 after Jan Stenerud’s 40-yard 
field goal until the ensuing kickoff, which 
rookie Zeke Moore returned 92 yards for a 
touchdown. Of the last 5 Oiler touchdowns, 
the offense generated only 1. Two resulted 
from interception returns, 1 from a blocked 
field goal, and now Moore’s kickoff return. 
Moore went on to lead the AFL in kick returns 
with a 28.9 average. After Jon Wittenborn 
kicked a 45-yard field goal and Sid Blanks 
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scored on a 23-yard pass from Pete Beathard, 
the defense scored again. Safety Jim Norton 
returned an interception 23 yards for Hous- 
ton’s last touchdown. For Norton it was the 
first one of his eight-year career. The Oilers 
beat KC 24-19. 

The coaching staff proclaimed the 1967 
squad the youngest and fastest team the fran- 
chise ever had. Needing another win against 
Buffalo, the defense allowed only a first-quar- 
ter field goal, and the offense did just enough 
to win, 10-3. By December, only the Jets chal- 
lenged the Oilers for the division flag, with 
New York at 7-2-1 and Houston at 6-3-1. The 
Dolphins had beaten the Oilers in their previ- 
ous two meetings, but Houston’s defense had 
yet to establish itself as one of the best in the 
league. Houston led 10-7 in the fourth quarter 
when Beathard gambled on fourth and three 
at the Miami 5 yard line. As he rolled right he 
was stopped at the 3 until tackle Walt Suggs 
cleared out the would-be tacklers, springing 
Beathard and enabling him to fall forward at 
the 2 yard line for a first and goal. Woody 
Campbell took the ball over from the 1 yard 
line to give Houston the victory 17-14. With 
the Jets losing to Denver, the Oilers had a 
piece of first place for the first time. 

Both teams lost the next week to set up 
do-or-die games on December 16, the second- 
last weekend of the year. In rainy Rice Stadi- 
um, Houston played San Diego, a team they 
had not beaten since 1962, while the Jets trav- 
eled to Oakland. At the end of the day, the Oil- 
ers stood alone at the top of the East with one 
game left against the 4-9 Dolphins in Miami. 


The year before in Miami in the last game of 
the season, Houston suffered an embarrassing 
loss in the final thirty-eight seconds. This time 
Hoyle Granger came to the rescue. In an 
outstanding season, Granger had bulldozed 
his way through opponents and often out-ran 
them. In seven of his fourteen games, Granger 
exceeded 100 yards rushing. Often he would 
dart through the line and race for long runs, 
like his 67-yarder against Boston. In Miami 
he found a seam up the middle and dashed 
64 yards to set up Woody Campbell’s 14-yard 
touchdown run, giving Houston a 14-0 lead. 
Holding their fate in their hands, the Oilers 
ran up their highest point total of the season 
and beat the Dolphins 41-10 to win their 
fourth Eastern Division Championship. 
Granger, the second-leading rusher in the 
AFL, set a Houston record by gaining 1,194 
yards with an exceptional 5.1 yards per carry. 
It was an incredible comeback season for 
Houston, a team that won with defense and 
just enough offense, carried by the league’s best 
running attack. Besides Granger’s total, Woody 
Campbell gained 511 yards for a 4.6 average, 
and Sid Blanks, the starter before Campbell 
took over, gained another 206 yards. The run- 
ning game carried the Houston offense. 
Granger also led the team in receiving 
with 31 catches while Charlie Frazier was sec- 
ond with 23. Lionel Taylor caught 18 in his 
eight games, with Campbell one behind. Pete 
Beathard’s forte with the Oilers was his lead- 
ership and play-calling ability. He completed 
only 40 percent of his passes, finishing ninth in 
the quarterback rankings and threw for 9 
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touchdowns. In Houston’s Cinderella season, 
Beathard fit the glass slipper. But the stroke of 
midnight was about to chime for the team 
from Texas. Without a strong passing game to 
keep the 13-1 Raiders occupied, Oakland con- 
centrated on stopping Granger and Campbell 
in the AFL Championship on New Year’s Eve 
in Oakland. The Raiders were just too power- 
ful and too balanced for Houston to make a 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Pete Beathard 231 94 
Jacky Lee 70 36 

Bob Davis 19 9 

Don Trull 11 4 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Hoyle Granger 236 1194 
Woody Campbell 110 511 

Sid Blanks 66 206 

Roy Hopkins 13 42 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Hoyle Granger 31 300 
Charlie Frazier 23 253 
Lionel Taylor 18 233 
Woody Campbell 17 136 

Ode Burrell 12 193 
Alvin Reed a 144 

Sid Blanks 11 93 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
John. Wittenborn 30 
Hoyle Granger 9 


41. In 1967, for the second year in a row, at least five 
years when as few as three AFL teams had better than 
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game of it. Granger was held to just 19 yards 
on 14 carries and the offense gained only 180 
yards for the entire game, 38 of them on the 
ground. Oakland moved on to Super BowI II. 
Cinderella’s carriage turned back into a pump- 
kin as Houston rang in 1968, but they will 
always remember what a great time they had 
at the ball, turning a last-place team into the 
champions of the Eastern Division! 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
41% 9 1181 16 
51% 2 242 2 
47% 0) 71 2 
36% 6) 38 0 
Average TDs 
§.1 6 
4.6 4 
3.1 1 
3.2 6) 
Average TDs 
9.7 3 
11.0 1 
12.9 1 
8.0 2 
16.1 0 
13:1 1 
8.5 1 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
30 14 28 72 
54 


teams had winning records. But there were three 
-500 records. Which three years were they? 
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At the start of the 1967 season, the Oakland 
Raiders were not yet the best team in the 
league, but principle owner Al Davis knew 
what it would take to get to the next level and 
he would not rest until he got there. The miss- 
ing link was a quarterback who could throw 
deep as well as he could throw short, and had 
enough mobility to elude the blitz, the stability 
to withstand the entire season, and the ability 
to reach the end zone from anywhere on the 
field. Davis had coveted Buffalo backup 
Daryle Lamonica for years, while his split end 
Art Powell wanted to move back East. Davis 
put together a deal that sent Powell and quar- 
terback Tom Flores to the Bills for Lamonica 
and wide receiver Glenn Bass. With the final 
piece to the championship puzzle in place, the 
Raiders headed for the top. 

They also added one of the best defen- 
sive backs in the league by acquiring Denver’s 
Willie Brown for offensive tackle Rex Mirich 
and a draft choice. And in what could be 
considered the icing on the cake, Davis signed 
veteran kicker and renowned quarterback 
George Blanda, who was recently released by 
Houston. Bringing Blanda on board the pirate 
ship upgraded the kicking game significantly, 
as he replaced the limited Mike Eischeid, and 
provided an invaluable mentor and backup for 
Lamonica. With Clem Daniels and Hewritt 
Dixon churning up the yards behind all-league 
linemen Harry Schuh, Jim Otto, and rookie 


Gene Upshaw, the Raiders posted a league- 


record 13 wins against only 1 loss, and won 
their first AFL Championship going away. 
They had stockpiled the best talent in the AFL 
and were more dangerous offensively and 
more dominating defensively than the 1963 
Chargers. They also scored more points than 
any other team and finished second in fewest 
points allowed. Houston’s “washed up” 
quarterback/kicker George Blanda, playing his 
eighteenth year of professional football, led 
the league in scoring with 56 extra points and 
20 field goals in 30 tries. 

After four years of relief work in Buf- 
falo, Lamonica had a breakout season. He led 
the AFL in passing, threw 30 touchdowns and 
was named AFL Player of the Year while earn- 
ing the moniker “The Mad Bomber” for his 
long-distance strikes. Lamonica put the league 
on notice in the season opener when the 
Raiders trounced the Broncos 51-0. Even 
George Blanda got into the act by throwing a 
50-yard touchdown pass in the fourth quarter. 
The Raider defense held Denver to minus 53 
yards passing and minus 5 yards of total 
offense. A visit by Boston brought a similar 
result, with Lamonica throwing 3 touchdowns 
in a 35-7 pasting of the Patriots. The hated 
Chiefs were next. A fourth-quarter touch- 
down pass from Lamonica to Billy Cannon put 
Oakland up 23-14, and they held on to win 
23-21, earning a piece of first place in the West 
with the unbeaten Chargers. The Raiders and 
Chargers both lost the next week, while 
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Kansas City posted their third victory, giving 
all three teams a 3-1 record one month into 
the season. 

After losing to the Jets, 23-14, for their 
only loss of the season, the Raiders ran off ten 
straight victories, including a 51-10 win over 
the Chargers, who were tied for first place in 
the West at the time. Dave Grayson, subbing 
for injured Willie Brown on the corner, inter- 
cepted 3 John Had! passes to earn a defensive 
game ball. But all was not rosy after the win, 
as all-star halfback Clem Daniels, who had 
gained 575 yards through nine games, was lost 
for the season. Pete Banaszak took over the 
next week and gained 81 yards in a 44-22 vic- 
tory over the Chiefs. Banaszak went on to 
average 5.5 yards per carry on the year. With 
their victory in KC, Oakland sat on top of the 
West at 9-1, but led San Diego (8-1-1) by only 
a half game. Exploding into San Diego Stadi- 
um, the Raiders took the Chargers 41-21 to 


clinch the division, shutting them out in the 


second half for the second time that year. 
Lamonica threw four touchdown passes, to 
Biletnikoff, Cannon, Bill Miller, and Cannon 
again, completing 21 passes for 349 yards. 
The Raiders closed out the season with 
victories over Houston, New York, and Buffa- 
lo, then readied themselves to play the Oilers 
for the AFL Championship. They dominated 
the league so completely that they led in all but 
thirteen quarters during the year and averaged 
33 points per game while giving up only 17. 
With Daniels missing the last five games, 
Hewritt Dixon emerged as the lead runner. He 
finished the season with 559 yards rushing and 
also caught a team-high 59 passes. Fred Bilet- 
nikoff followed with 40, and split end Bill 
Miller had 38. Tight end Billy Cannon had 32 
catches and was named the all-league tight 
end. Although Clem Daniels did not finish the 
1967 season, he became the first AFL rusher 
to gain over 5,000 yards for a career. In his 


stead Pete Banaszak gained 376. 
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The Raiders of 1967 were a team unlike 
any the AFL had ever seen. They had a fast 
and powerful running game, finishing third in 
the league. Their backs could also catch both 
short and long passes for the AFL’s top passing 
team. Biletnikoff established himself as one of 
the best receivers at running precision pat- 
terns, especially Oakland’s favorite comeback- 
to-the-sideline route. But the man who made 
the difference was AFL Player of the Year 
Daryle Lamonica. “The Mad Bomber” started 
slowly during the exhibition season, but once 
he was told to “air it out” he became the most 
talked about quarterback in the league. He 
completed a career-high 51.8 percent of his 
passes for 3,228 yards and 30 touchdowns. 
Clearly he put them over the top. Harry 
Schuh, Otto, Upshaw, Lamonica, Cannon, and 
Dixon reaped all-league honors on offense. 

In the Championship game, Oakland’s 
number-one offense met Houston’s number- 
one defense. The Raider defense ranked sec- 
ond behind only Houston, but they were every 
bit as good and probably more disruptive. The 
front four of Ben Davidson, Tom Keating, Dan 
Birdwell, and Ike Lassiter sacked quarterbacks 
67 times, 24 more than the next best team and 
almost triple that of Houston’s top-ranked 
defensive eleven. Hard-hitting linebackers Bill 
Laskey, Dan Conners, and Gus Otto stopped 
both the pass and the run. The cornerbacks 
also matched Houston’s group man for man. 
Willie Brown and Kent McCloughan, and 
safeties Warren Powers and Dave Grayson, 
had few peers. They intercepted 30 passes and 


returned four for touchdowns. Former starters 
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Roger Bird and Howie Williams backed up in 
the secondary. Davidson, Keating, Conners, 
and McCloughan received all-league notice at 
the end of the season. 

Oddsmakers favored the Raiders to win 
the Championship game quite handily. In the 
end, it was not even that close. The Raiders 
demolished Houston 40-7, mainly because 
the fierce Raider defense held the league’s best 
running attack to just 38 yards on 22 carries. 
Oakland’s runners, Hewritt Dixon and Pete 
Banaszak, both ground out over 100 yards. The 
Raiders dominated in every department. Per- 
haps the most crushing blow of the afternoon 
for the Oilers came with just eighteen seconds 
left in the first half, with the Raiders leading 
10-0. Oakland lined up to kick a 24-yard field 
goal, but holder Daryle Lamonica suddenly 
came up throwing and receiver Dave Kocourek 
was wide open. The backup tight end ran 
untouched for a 17-yard touchdown, embarras- 
ing the Oilers and taking a 17-0 lead into the 
locker room. The Raiders put up 23 more 
points in the second half, completing the most 
successful and dominating season by an AFL 
team and giving the league reason for optimism 
as they headed into Miami for Super Bowl II. 

Two weeks after destroying Houston, the 
Raiders trailed Green Bay by only a touchdown 
at halftime in the Orange Bowl before falling 
33-14 in Super Bowl II. With 1962’s 1-13 rep- 
resenting the lowest point in Oakland Raider 
history, 1967’s 13-1 record became their bright- 
est achievement, and perched them proudly at 
the top of the American Football League. 
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Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 
Daryle Lamonica A25 220 52% 30 3228 20 
George Blanda 38 15 40% 3 285 3 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Clem Daniels 130 575 4.4 4 

Hewritt Dixon 153 559 3.7 5 

Pete Banaszak 68 376 5.5 l 

Roger Hagberg 44 146 3.3 2 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Hewritt Dixon 59 563 9.5 2 

Fred Biletnikoff 40 876 21.9 5 

Bill Miller 38 O37 14,1 6 

Billy Cannon 32 629 19.7 10 

Clem Daniels 16 222 13.9 2 

Pete Banaszak 16 192 12.0 i! 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
George Blanda 56 57 20 30 116 
Billy Cannon 10 60 
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The AFL All-Star game, played on January 21, 1968, in Jacksonville, Florida, was another topsy-turvy, come- 
from-behind victory for the East squad. After losing the first four postseason showcases to the West, the East 
showed its teeth with fourth-quarter comebacks. Buffalo kicker Mike Mercer started the scoring for the East with 
a 10-yard field goal in the first quarter. But on the ensuing kickoff San Diego’s Speedy Duncan scored on a 90- 
yard return to put the West in front. By halftime the West increased their spread to 21-13. After a scoreless third 
period the West jumped further ahead on a George Blanda field goal, giving them an 11-point lead. Then the 
record crowd of 40,103 in the Gator Bowl watched the magic of Joe Namath as he connected with Jet team- 


mate Don Maynard for a 24-yard touchdown. 


With his team now behind 24-19, Namath tried but failed on a 2-point conversion. But time remained for anoth- 
er heroic comeback by the East. After snuffing another West possession, the East took the ball back with two 
minutes left. After a pass and two runs they stood on the 1 yard line with fifty-eight seconds remaining. With 
Hoyle Granger and Larry Garron lined up behind Namath, the defense dug in to stop whichever of the backs 
tried to plunge for the winning score. But Namath pulled off the ultimate deception play as he called his own 


number and snuck the ball over for 6 points and a 25-24 East lead. 


Hoping to widen the spread to 3, the East tried but failed again on a 2-point conversion. The battle was not 
yet over. The “Mad Bomber” from Oakland, Daryle Lamonica, re-entered the game and brought the West to 
within field goal range. Their hope for victory now rode on the toe of the AFI's scoring leader George Blanda 
from 35 yards away. The center snapped the ball to the holder who put it in place and Blanda booted it sky- 
ward toward the goal post—only to sail inches wide of another win for the West. For the second year in a row 


the East put together a comeback All-Star game victory. 
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AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE - 1968 FINAL STANDINGS 


TEAM 


NEW YORK JETS 
HOUSTON OILERS 
MIAMI DOLPHINS 
BOSTON PATRIOTS 
BUFFALO BILLS 


EASTERN DIVISION 


GP W L t PF PA PCT. 
14 11 3 0 419 280 0.786 
14 7 303 248 0.500 


14 229 406 0.286 


1 0 

14 3 @€@ 2 876 355 0-395 
4 0 

14 : 1 199 367 0-107 


WESTERN DIVISION 


TEAM GP W L = PF PA PCr. 
OAKLAND RAIDERS 14 12 2 (0) 453 233 0.857 
KANSAS CITY CHIEFS 14 2 2 fe) 371 170 0.857 
SAN DIEGO CHARGERS 14 9 5 0) 382 310 0.643 
DENVER BRONCOS 14 5 9 (0) 255 404 0.357 
CINCINNATI BENGALS 14 3 ill 10) 215 329 0.214 


Frank Emanuel was on All-American linebacker from 
Tennessee when the Dolphins selected him in 1966. He was 
the first Miami Dolphin to grace the cover of Sports Illustrated 
(only the fifth time the AFL was highlighted) when he appeared 
as a rookie in August of 1966. Frank played in every one of the 
Dolphins 56 AFL games and in 2000 was inducted into the 
College Football Hall of Fame. 


s CINCINNATI BENGALS 8 


THE AFL MOVED FORWARD WITH ITS Browns of the old All-American Football 


second expansion team 1 


n 1968, awarding a Conference and the NFL. In seventeen profes- 


franchise to Cincinnati and a group that sional seasons he took his teams to eleven 
included 59-year-old Hall of Fame coach Paul championship games. The Bengals took 
Brown, who gained fame with the Cleveland their name from the city’s football team that 
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played in the original AFL back in the 1930s. 
Their black and orange colors, it is said, were 
influenced by two Princeton alums on Brown’s 
staff who were charged with coming up with 
the name and colors. 

Like all expansion teams, the Bengals 
lineup was a mixture of cast-off veterans and 
college draftees, Brown specialized in building 
a strong offensive line, and used his linemen 
as a messenger system to send in plays to 
his quarterbacks, Bob Johnson, Tennessee’s All- 
American center and Cincinnati’s first draft 
pick, anchored the line that included Ernie 
Wright, a first-class veteran from San Diego and 
rookie Howard Fest at tackle. Sophomore 
Dave Middendorf manned one guard spot 
while Brown’s messengers, Pat Matson and 
Pete Perreault, took the other. 

The skill players were mostly small and 
quick, Starting with flanker Warren McVea, a 
5'9", 175 pound All-American from the Uni- 
versity of Houston. McVea became the punt 
and kick return specialist and was used for 
end-around and reverse plays. On one of his 
nine carries, McVea sped 80 yards around 
right end for a touchdown. S.T. Staffold and 
Rod Sherman shared the split end role and 6'5" 
Bob Trumpy, the team leader with 37 catches, 
worked both at tight end and wide receiver. 
Coached by an old-school leader, the Bengal 
offense was a hybrid of opportunistic passing, 
unconventional sleight-of-hand flea-flickers 
and precision running that stretched the 
defenses both vertically and horizontally, 

In the first year, the running game made 
the offense click, focused primarily on one 


Stripe 
detail 


of Paul Brown’s genius draft choices, Paul 
Robinson was a track star at Arizona when the 
Bengals made him one of their three third- 
round picks, the 82nd player chosen overall. 
He certified himself as the best runner in the 
AFL, running away with the Rookie of the Year 
award as only the second rookie in pro football 
history to gain 1,000 yards. The sleeper pick of 
the 1968 draft gained league highs in yardage 
(1,023), touchdowns rushed (8), 
from scrimmage (87 yards) and carries (238). 


longest run 


Robinson led the Bengals to the league’s third- 
best running offense. He also caught 24 Passes. 
His supporting cast in the backfield consisted 
of rookies Tom Smiley, a Prototype fullback 
who was lost after eight games to the military, 
and quick and nimble Essex Johnson, who had 
a team-high 6.8 yards rushing on 26 carries. 
Estes Banks and Ron Lamb also saw limited 
action running the ball. 

Throughout the year a trio of inter- 
changeable signal callers took the field. The top 
man, John Stofa, taken from the Dolphins, was 
injured early in the season and gave way to 
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Dewey Warren. After Warren went down with 
a concussion, Sam Wyche came off of the taxi 
squad to complete 64 percent of his 55 passes. 
Wyche, too, got hurt (ankle) after three games 
behind the line. Warren, nicknamed “The 
Swamp Rat,” returned to complete 59 percent 
of his throws in seven games. With two years 
experience, Stofa was the veteran, and he 
came back and led the Bengals for ten games 
with 85 completions in 177 passing attempts 
and the league’s lowest interception percent- 
age, throwing only S. They collectively pro- 
duced the fifth-best passing offense in the AFL. 

If the offense suffered occa- 
sional lapses with rookie mis- 
takes and injuries, the defense 
played like a team ona search- 
and-destroy mission, giving 
up fewer points than four of 
the other established AFL 
teams. A mixture of talented 
veterans and highly regarded rookies, 
they synchronized into a deadly pack of gang 
tacklers that hurried, harassed, and frustrated 
opponents, gaining the respect of the nine 
other teams. The front four blended rookies 
Harry Gunner and Bill Staley with San Diego’s 
Jim Griffin and New York’s Dennis Randall. 
The linebackers combined the skills of veter- 
ans Sherrill Headrick, the defensive captain 
and former all-league middle man from 
Kansas City, with another all-star, Frank 
Buncom from San Diego, and big-time rookie 
Al Beauchamp from Southern University. The 
trio played better than expected for a first- 


year expansion team and were equally adept 


the Seasons — 


1968 


at plugging holes, as they were on pass cover- 
age and blitzing, where they helped drop 
passers 32 times. The black and orange second- 
ary featured cornerbacks Charlie King from the 
Bills and Fletcher Smith from the Chiefs, a 
punishing twosome, along with safeties Bobby 
Hunt (KC) and rookie Jess Phillips. 

After winning their last two exhibitions 
games against the Jets and Steelers, the Bengals 
met the San Diego Chargers on September 5 
to kick off the AFL’s ninth year in a nationally 
televised game. In true Paul Brown style, the 
Bengals marched straight down the field on 
their first possession and scored a 
touchdown on a 2-yard run around 
left end by Robinson. To every- 
one’s surprise, the first-year team 

took the Chargers, still one of 

the top four AFL teams, into 
halftime tied at 10 before running 
out of gas and coming up 
short in their first game. But 
the Chargers win did not 
come without a struggle, serving notice to the 
rest of the AFL that this was not just any 
expansion team to be taken lightly. 

Cincinnati won its first franchise 
victory in the first home game at Nippert 
Stadium on September 15, whipping Denver 
24-10. The Broncos were without their start- 
ing quarterback, and the hungry Bengals 
took advantage of substitute Jim LeClair’s 
inexperience. After a scoreless first half, the 
Bengals jumped ahead with a 49-yard field 
goal by Dale Livingston and then a 58-yard 
touchdown pass from Stofa to Bob Trumpy. 
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* Bengal quarterback Sam Wyche escapes the grasp of Jeff Staggs. * 


But they needed a comeback after Denver tied 
the game at 10-10 in the fourth quarter. Stofa 
connected with Warren McVea on 54-yard 
touchdown pass to move ahead, and later in the 
game Essex Johnson snuck through an opening 
in the center of the line and ran for a 35-yard 
score. In celebration of their historic first win, 
the game ball was sent to the Hall of Fame. 
For the second game at Nippert, Cincin- 
nati hosted the Bills, who were on their way 
down the AFL ladder after years of success. 
Again the Bengals took advantage of an inex- 
perienced quarterback to surge to victory. 
They chased Bills rookie Dan Darragh all over 
the field and hurried him into erratic throws 


that led to 2 interception returns for touch- 
downs in the second half. The 2 intercep- 
tions provided the margin of difference in 
the 34-23 win. A long distance touchdown 
run by Warren McVea put Cincy ahead 10-0. 
The rookie showcased his blistering speed on 
an end-around play for 80 yards in the first 
quarter. Cornerback Charlie King returned an 
interception 32 yards in the third quarter and 
linebacker Al Beauchamp added another inter- 
ception return in the fourth for a 17-yard 
score to make the Bengals the first expansion 
team in history to win two games in a row. 
They lost their next two games, but the 
defense made the victors struggle for every 
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inch and every point, giving up only 1 touch- 
down each in losses to Denver and Kansas 
City. The Denver loss was particularly disap- 
pointing since the Bengals held a 7-3 lead with 
less than two minutes to play when the Bron- 
cos recovered a fumble on the 35 yard line and 
drove in for a game-winning score. Against the 
Chiefs, the Bengal offense stalled twice inside 
the KC 10 yard line and fell short 13-3. They 
then fell short of tying Miami at home on 
October 20 when they failed on a 2-point con- 
version attempt in the fourth quarter, produc- 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
John Stofa 177 85 
Dewey Warren 80 47 

Sam Wyche 55 35 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Paul Robinson 238 1023 
Essex Johnson 26 178 

Tom Smiley 63 146 
Warren McVea 9 133 

Estes Banks 34 131 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Bob Trumpy 37 638 

Paul Robinson 24 128 
Warren McVea 21 264 

Tom Smiley 19 86 

Saint Saffold 16 172 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Dale Livingston 20 

Paul Robinson 9 
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ing a third straight loss, 24-22. 

The Bengals third and last win of their 
first year came on November 17 in Miami. 
They struck for 21 unanswered points in the 
fourth quarter to take the game 38-21, piling 
up 422 yards offensively, led by Paul Robin- 
son’s 134 yards and 3 touchdowns. As their 
first season drew to a close, Cincinnati’s 
strong showing gave the chief architect, Paul 
Brown, a strong foundation on which to build 
future Bengal successes. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
48% 5 896 5 
59% 1 506 4 
64% 2 A494 2 
Average TDs 
4.3 8 
6.8 3 
2.3 1 
14.8 1 
3.9 0 
Average TDs 
17.3 3 
5.3 1 
12.6 2 
4.5 6) 
10.8 0 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
20 13 26 59 
54 


42. Bengals coach Paul Brown employed an unusual offensive system that used players rotating into the game from 
the sidelines as messengers, bringing in plays that Brown called. What position did Brown use as messengers? 


43. After Pete Gogolak introduced pro football to soccer-style kicking, the AFL added a second side winder in 
1967 and then another in 1968. Who was the league’s third soccer-style kicker after Gogo and Jan Stenerud? 
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» DENVER BRONCOS 8 


THE BRONCOS FOUND THEMSELVES 
in another difficult predicament. The team 
anticipated success with the offensive combi- 
nation of quarterback Steve Tensi, wide 
receiver Al Denson, and halfback Floyd Little, 
but after the first seven weeks of the season, 
the three had yet to take the field at the same 
time. Tensi missed seven games after separat- 
ing his collar bone two times. Given that 
Denver played in the Western Division with 
three of the AFL’s top four teams, they faced 
a difficult challenge. Even by doubling their 
number of victories from last 
season, the Broncos would 
still not be a .500 team. 

Though they couldn’t 
change their place in the stand- 
ings, they did change their 
helmets switching from the no- 
frills blue head gear with only 
white and orange stripes down the cen- 
ter, to a new one displaying an over-sized D 
with a snorting bronco inside. The center stripe 
was reversed—an orange stripe between two 
white ones. On the road the Broncos wore 
orange pants, a change from the previous white. 
The home uniform remained the same. 

Defense played a major role in the suc- 
cess of the 5-9 Broncos in 1968, just as it had 
in Buffalo under Saban. The improvement 
centered on all-league end Rich “Tombstone” 
Jackson, who was especially adept on the pass 
rush that led to 33 quarterback sacks. A 


one-man wrecking crew, Jackson knocked 
down 15 passes. The dogged defense created 
disruption by committee, featuring an inter- 
changable mix of Jackson, Paul Smith, and 
Pete Duranko at the ends and Dave Costa, 
Rex Mirich, and Jerry Inman rotating on the 
inside to give the Broncos their best front 
wall in team history. Against the rush, this 
group was better than six other AFL clubs. 
Linebackers Carl Cunningham, John Huard, 
and Fred Forsberg played adequately, but 
needed outside help on sweeps and covering 
backs on pass routes. The secondary 
needed assistance and stability, as 
it broke down frequently after 
the line jammed up the running 
game and forced offenses to 
go to the air. The quintet of 
Charley Greer, Drake Garrett, 
Gus Hollomon, Pete Jacquess, 
and Tom Oberg fended off less 
than 50 percent of the passes 
thrown against them and gave up a league- 
high 3,419 yards through the air. Denver’s 
404 points allowed was more than all but one 
other AFL team. 

The offense had the tools and the talent 
to put points on the scoreboard, but too often 
the tools were not in the tool box when they 
were needed. Tensi’s first injury occurred prior 
to the season, forcing Saban to use second- 
year quarterback Jim LeClair to open against 


Cincinnati, with rookie Marlin Briscoe in 
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reserve. Both teams started slowly in a score- 
less first half. In the third quarter the Bengals, 
already playing their second game, scored the 
first 10 points, but a field goal by Bronco kick- 
er Bob Humphrey and a fourth-quarter strike 
from LeClair to flanker Eric Crabtree tied the 
game. Offensive mistakes and ineffectiveness 
followed, however, and the Broncos etched 
themselves in the history books as the first 
team to lose to the expansion Bengals, 24-10. 

In another poor showing in their second 
game, the Bronco offense could not muster a 
single point in Kansas City. The defense man- 
aged a safety, tackling Chief’s punter Eddie 
Wilson in the end zone in the opening period. 
Needing a lift and a change of pace, Saban 
handed the quarterback reigns to rookie Mar- 
lin Briscoe the next week against the Patriots, 
making him the first African-American quar- 
terback to start a regular season pro football 
game. He ignited the offense to a first-half 
touchdown that tied the game. He then scram- 
bled for 12 yards in the fourth quarter and 
capped an 80-yard drive to get the Broncos to 
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within 3 points of a tie. But the man who 
would be referred to as “Marlin the Magician” 
for his ability to pull a big play out his helmet 
fell short in his first magic show, 20-17. 
Finally, on October 5, the Broncos 
notched their first win with a repaired Steve 
Tensi coming off the bench in the second 
half to throw the game-winning touchdown 
pass with less than five minutes left to beat 
Cincinnati, 10-7. For most of their first six 
games Denver endured the absence of their 
best passer and best runner. Floyd Little 
missed three of the first six games, and Tensi 
did not play the first 14 quarters of the season. 
Al Denson played in the season opener, but 
then went on the injury list, leaving the 
receiving burden in the hands of a capable 
but over-matched Eric Crabtree. Eric’s only 
help on the outside was Billy VanHeusen, 
whose 19 catches placed far down the list 
in the league’s receiver rankings. Tight end 
Tom Beer helped a little with 20 receptions, 
but for much of the season Crabtree remained 
the lone receiving threat. His 35 catches led 
the team. Upon his return, Denson continued 
his all-league performance of a year ago, and 
in eight games pulled down 34 passes and 
tied Crabtree for the team lead with 5 touch- 
downs. Without Little to dance through the 
middle of the line and skirt the ends, Denver 
relied on Fran Lynch (221 yards on 66 car- 
ries), Garrett Ford (186 yards on 41 carries), 
and Brendan McCarthy (86 yards on 28 tries). 
None of those backs kept opposing 
defenses awake at night, but Marlin Briscoe did. 
He was the talk of the league after his debut 
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* Denver quarterback Steve Tensi gets the pass away just in time. * 


performance, scrambling and gambling his way 
through the AFL. At 5'10" 178 pounds, the 
diminutive rookie from Omaha gave defenders 
nighmares with the threat of running or passing 
every time he took a snap. He was Denver’s sec- 
ond-leading rusher with 308 yards on 41 car- 
ries, for a 7.5 average. Clearly the most versatile 
quarterback in the league, Briscoe was at his 
magical best against the Miami Dolphins on 
October 27, when he pulled 21 points out of his 
hat, to bring the Broncos back from a 14-0 
deficit in the fourth quarter. The Magician 
scored twice in the comeback, running into the 
end zone on a 10-yard quarterback sneak up 
the middle for the game-winning touchdown. 
Floyd Little helped keep the pressure off of 
Briscoe by running for 126 yards in the game. 
After Steve Tensi led them to their first 


win against the Bengals in game four, he start- 
ed the next week against the Jets, and in front 
of more than 62,000 fans, he out-played Joe 
Namath, handing the eventual Super Bowl 
Champions the second of only three losses 
that year. Namath led a 60-yard drive on the 
first possession, but the Broncos intercepted 5 
passes and held the Jets to only 2 Jim Turner 
field goals the rest of the day. Two short touch- 
downs by Fran Lynch and a 72-yard pass from 
Tensi to Crabtree gave Denver a 21-13 upset 
win. In all, the Broncos won five of Tensi’s 
seven appearances in 1968. 

Saban showed progress in turning the 
Broncos into a respectable team, impressing 
everyone with his resurrected defense. The 
offense finally came together against the Patri- 


ots in the eighth game of the season, the first 
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one featuring Denson, Tensi, and Little in the 
lineup at the same time. The result was a 35- 
14 Bronco stampede. Tensi completed 11 of 
17 passes for 206 yards and 2 touchdowns, 
and Floyd Little ran for a team-record 147 
yards. Losses to Oakland and Houston on 
November 10 and 17 set up a return perform- 
ance by Marlin the Magician, leading Denver 
to its fifth and final win of the season against 
Buffalo. Briscoe threw 3 first-half touchdown 
passes—to McCarthy for 40 yards, Crabtree 
for 15, and Little for 66—to build a 21-7 lead 
at halftime. But the Bills fought back and took 
the lead 32-31 with only forty-two seconds 
left in the game. Briscoe pulled out his wand 
for the last time, dropping back and firing a 
desperation pass into Floyd Little’s arms 50 
yards downfield with just enough time on the 
clock for Bobby Howfield to kick a 12-yard 
field goal and win the game, 34-32. 

Briscoe ended the season as the Broncos’ 
top quarterback, finishing seventh in the league, 
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completing 93 of his 224 passes for 14 touch- 
downs. Little led the team in rushing with 584 
yards on 158 carries despite missing three 
games with an ankle injury. He also ranked 
second on kickoff returns and fourth in punt 
returns with one of his 24 covering 67 yards 
for a touchdown. Flanker Billy VanHeusen 
doubled as the team’s punter and finished 
second behind league leader Kansas City’s 
Jerrell Wilson. English kicker Bobby Howfield, 
the AFL’s third soccer-style kicker, made half 
of his 18 field goal tries. 

The Broncos’ 5-9 record in 1968 was 
second best in their nine-year history and 
showed a marked improvement over the team 
Saban took on two years ago. The defense was 
a strong and developing unit, and the offense 
proved that when healthy, they could score 
with the best of them. There was also 
improvement in the fan base, as home atten- 
dance averaged over 40,000 a game for the 
first time to establish a new record. 
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Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Matlin Briscoe 224 93 
Steve Tensi 119 48 

Jim LeClair 54 27 
John McCormick 19 ; 8 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Floyd Little 158 584 
Matlin Briscoe 41 308 
Fran Lynch 66 221 
Garrett Ford Al 186 
Brendan McCarthy 28 89 
Terry Erwin 24 76 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Eric Crabtree 35 601 

Al Denson 34 586 
Tom Beer 20 276 
Billy VamHeusen 19 353 
Floyd Little 19 331 
Jimmy Jones 13 190 
Mike Hatfiner 12 232 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Bobby Howfield 30 

Eric Crabtree 5 

Al Denson 5 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
42% 14 1589 13 
40% 5 709 8 
50% 1 401 5 
50% 0 89 1 
Average TDs 
3.7 3 
7.5 3 
3.3 4 
45 1 
3.2 ) 
BZ 6) 
Average TDs 
17.2 5 
17.2 5 
13.8 1 
18.6 3 
17.4 1 
14.6 2 
19.3 1 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
30 9 18 57 
30 
30 


44. After a sensational rookie season, Paul Robinson, the Bengals’ league-leading ground gainer and AFL Rookie of 
the Year, was only second on the team in 1969. Who was the 1968 Bengal defensive starter that led Cincinnati in 


rushing in their second year? 


= MIAMI DOLPHINS = 


FOR THE THIRD YEAR IN A ROW THE 
Dolphins improved their number of victories 
by one. In 1968 they also reduced their losses 
by two and moved up another place in the 
standings, to third in the East, with a 5-8-1 
record. Fourth in passing and sixth in rushing, 
the young Miami team was still teething on the 
AFL schedule, but little by little they were 


leaving their imprint. Bob Griese became the 
hottest young quarterback this side of Joe 
Namath, and their two rookie runners already 
formed the backbone of the offense that five 
years later led an undefeated Super Bowl 
Champion team. Jim Kiick from Wyoming 
and Larry Csonka from Syracuse developed 
into Mr. Inside and Mr. Outside, balancing 
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Griese’s pinpoint marksmanship and uncanny 


knack for picking apart a defense. Griese, who 
had taken over for starter John Stofa in the 
first game of 1967, was now the number- 
one man. Miami had so much confidence in 
him that they traded Stofa to Cincinnati for 
a draft pick that turned into starting tackle 
Doug Crusan. Griese was an efficient and 
mobile field leader who, despite Miami suffer- 
ing a league-leading 53 sacks, completed 52 
percent of his 355 passes for 2,473 yards 
and 21 touchdowns without his best receiver. 
Jack Clancy, who set a rookie record of 67 
receptions the year before, was injured in 
the second-last preseason game and lost for 
the season. One of only four AFL passers to 
fire more touchdowns than interceptions in 
1968, Griese ranked fourth in the league and 
threw all but 67 of the Dolphins 423 passes. 
Former first pick Rick Norton and Florida 
State rookie Kim Hammond backed him up 


but each saw action in only three games. 
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Csonka and Kiick drew attention 
around the league, and the offensive line 
found new energy. Norm Evans emerged as an 
above-average tackle and first-rounder Doug 
Crusan was not far behind. Guards Billy 
Neighbors and Max Williams and center Tom 
Goode provided steady performance. An 
occasional letdown by the line and periodic 
scrambling by Griese made him the team’s 
third-leading rusher. When he had time to 
pick apart the defense, Griese spread the 
wealth to an excellent corps of receivers who 
filled Clancy’s void without missing a beat, or 
a pass. A free agent two years earlier, Karl 
Noonan caught 58 passes, fourth highest in 
the AFL. His 11 touchdown catches shared the 
league lead with Oakland’s Warren Wells. 
Behind Noonan was the AFUs only player to 
finish among the top 10 in both rushing and 
receiving—Jim Kiick, who pulled in 44 passes 
and also ran for 621 yards and 4 touchdowns. 
Howard Twilley increased his productivity 
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by 15 catches to 39 and led the team with a 
15.5 average gain per catch. Tight end Doug 
Moreau, who also saw some action as a place 
kicker, pitched in with 27 receptions. 

Now in their third season, the Dolphins 
reached the point at which some of the better 
veterans from the 1966 expansion draft 
neared the end of their careers. Defensive back 
Dick Westmoreland, an all-star who led the 
league in interceptions in ’67 was slowed by 
injuries and fell off to only 1 interception in 
’68. Jim Warren, his partner since their days 
with the Chargers, dropped off to only 2 inter- 
ceptions. Rookie Dick Anderson emerged as 
the new leader with his hard hitting and range. 
He, too, would be around to enjoy Miami’s 
undefeated 1972 season. Willie West returned 
at safety after sitting out much of the pre- 
vious year with an injury. The secondary 
allowed opponents to complete a league- 
high 52.3 percent of passes against them, 
due in part to the absence of a strong front 
four. Mel Branch, Ray Jacobs, Tom Nomina, 
and Manny Fernandez not only produced a 
league-low 21 sacks, they also allowed more 
yards on the ground (4.9 yards per carry aver- 
age) than every other team. With a weak pass 
rush and over-worked secondary Miami gave 
up an eighth-ranked 2,904 yards through the 
air. Linebackers Randy Edmunds, John Bram- 
lett, and Frank Emanuel were experienced but 
mostly ineffective. 

Having to play the AFLs three strongest 
teams in their first four games gave the Dol- 
phins a difficult challenge to start the season. 
After losses to Houston, Oakland, and Kansas 


City on consecutive weeks, Griese and compa- 
ny traveled to the Astrodome for a rematch 
with Houston. The Oilers jumped out to a 7- 
point lead before Miami’s offense finally broke 
out of their doldrums for 24 unanswered 
points on the defending Eastern Champs. Jim 
Kiick, in his first start of the season, ran for 102 
yards and established himself as one of the 
futures stars. Fullback Larry Csonka plowed his 
way for 82 of his season total of 540, as the 
Dolphins drilled the Oilers 24-7. Csonka had 
been inconsistent through the first four games 
until a specially made helmet helped reduce the 
concussions he was experiencing from using 
his head as a battering ram. 

After tying Buffalo, the Dolphins won 
the first “AFL Expansion Bowl” by knocking 
off the Bengals 22-20 behind Griese’s 3 touch- 
down passes and Kiick’s 97 yards rushing. 
Miamv’s best showing of 1968 came as the 
Buffalo Bills looked like they would run away 
with a 17-0 halftime lead. With Kiick again 
running for over 100 yards and Griese taking 
a giant step toward maturity, the Dolphins 
came back to score 21 points in the second 
half and defeat the Bills 21-17. The final 
month of the season had the Dolphins pitted 
in home-and-away matchups with the Patriots 
and Jets. Two wins against the Patriots, 34-10 
and 38-7, balanced two losses to the Jets. In 
the first loss, New York backup Babe Parilli 
piled up the final 21 points on touchdown 
passes to Don Maynard twice and a 40-yard 
game winner to Bake Tuner. 

The Dolphins finished with a record of 
5-8-1, good enough for third place in the East. 
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They continued to build with the future in 
mind as they inched closer to the division’s top 
teams. Over the winter the acquisition of mid- 
dle linebacker Nick Buoniconti would be the 
first step in the process of putting together a 
defense that could keep opponent points off 
the board. And with Griese and his youthful 
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offense now a balanced running and passing 
unit, they demanded respect from everywhere 
on the field. Now with the concentrated plan 
for improving on defense, Miami looked to 
take another step up the ladder in 1969. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 

Bob Griese 355 186 52% 21 2473 16 

Rick Norton 4] 17 42% ¢) 254 4 

Kim Hammond 26 13 50% ) 116 2 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Jim Kiick 165 621 3.8 4 

Larry Csonka 138 540 3.9 6 

Bob Griese A2 230 5.5 1 

Stan Mitchell 54 176 3.3 1 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Karl Noonan 58 760 13.1 ll 

Jim Kiick 44 422 9.6 6) 

Howard Twilley 39 604 16.5 1 

Doug Moreau 27 47 13.5 3 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Karl Noonan 11 66 
Jimmy Keyes 30 30 v4 16 say 


45. Olympic Gold Medalist Frank Budd of Villanova, winner of the 100 yard dash in Tokyo at the 1960 games, 

had a brief pro football career with the Philadelphia Eagles and Washington Redskins in 1962 and 1963 as a wide 
receiver. Bob Hayes from Florida A&M, the 1964 Gold Medalist in the same event, made a much stronger showing 
as one of the NFL’s best receivers with the Dallas Cowboys starting in 1965. Who was the Texas Southern 100 yard 
dash Gold Medalist in the 1968 Olympics, and a sixth-round draft pick for Miami, to become the third “World’s 
Fastest Human” to try his hand at pro football with a preseason tryout as a flanker for the Dolphins, and then mak- 


ing the team the following year in 1969? 
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®" BOSTON PATRIOTS 8 


AFTER POSTING A 3-10-1 RECORD IN 
1967 with many of the names that brought foot- 
ball glory to New England, the Patriots knew 
they needed to make some changes. The biggest 
of those names was Babe Parilli, the starting 
quarterback for the past seven years, who was 
traded to New York to become Joe Namath’s 
backup in 1968. Don Trull, Parilli’s backup, 
returned to Houston after one year. Gone, too, 
but only through injury, was Bob Dee, who had 
not missed an AFL game since its beginning. Dee 
couldn’t play a single game. Defensive backs 
Ron Hall and Chuck Shonta were also among 
the missing. Additional losses in personnel 
included all-stars Larry Eisenhauer and Nick 
Buoniconti who played in only eight games, and 
Jim Nance, who missed the start with a weak 
ankle, causing him to play at less than 100 per- 
cent for eight games. For the season, Nance 
carried the ball nearly one hundred times less 
than the previous two campaigns when he led 
the league, gaining less than half of the previous 
year’s 1,293 yards. Art Graham, the team leader 
in receptions for the last two seasons with 92, 
also got hurt and caught only 16 passes. 

New names arrived to replace the old. 
From New York came Mike Taliaferro to play 
quarterback, and rookie Tom Sherman from 
Penn State, to be his caddie. Looking to take 
pressure off of Nance, Holovak brought in 
speedy halfbacks Gene Thomas and R.C. 
Gamble to take over for Larry Garron. Saved 
from a last-place finish in the East only by a 


disastrous 1-12-1 Buffalo season, Boston, at 
4-10, limped through the season without 
much to cheer about. 

An opening day win over Buffalo and a 
win in their third game against Denver got the 
season off to a decieving 2-1 start, but only a 
second victory over Buffalo and a win against 
the first-year Bengals brightened the dismal 
season. For the second year in a row the Patri- 
ots had to move their home opener to a venue 
in another state, facing the New York Jets in 
Birmingham, Alabama, on the season’s second 
week. Without a healthy Jim Nance, the offense 
continually stalled, and neither Taliaferro nor 
Sherman, who took over as the starter at mid- 
season, was able to complete over 40 percent of 
their passes. One Boston bright spot, however, 
was the emergence of tight end Jim Whalen, 
named to the all-league team with 47 catches. 
But the next best Patriot receiver, rookie flanker 
Aaron Marsh, caught only 19. Gino Cappellet- 
ti, succumbing to his age, saw less time on 
offense and caught only 13 passes, though he 
did become the first AFL player to score 1,000 
points on November 17 with his first touch- 
down catch of the season against the Chargers. 

Without a capable offense the Patriots 
found themselves scoring more points than 
only Buffalo and Cincinnati. And without 
Eisenhauer and Dee around to complement 
tackles Jim Hunt and All-AFL Houston 
Antwine, the Patriot defense fell to only the 
fifth-best unit against the run. It was the first 
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time Boston posted back-to-back losing sea- 
sons, and fans in Beantown believed a third 
loomed on the horizon. 

The last loss of the 1968 season 
occurred after the season ended. Long-time 
coach and general manager Mike Holovak, 
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always a player favorite, was relieved of his 
duties, taking with him a 52-46-9 record, one 
Eastern Division title, four title chases that 
went down to the wire, and the admiration of 
dozens of players who had the opportunity to 
play for such a classy and dignified coach. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Tom Sherman 226 90 

Mike Taliaferro 176 67 

King Corcoran 7 3 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Jim Nance L7Z 593 

R.C. Gamble 78 311 
Gene Thomas 88 215 
Larry Garron 36 97 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Jim Whalen 47 718 
Aaron Marsh 19 331 

Bill Murphy 18 268 

Art Graham 16 242 

Jim Nance 14 Si 

Gino Cappelletti 13 182 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
40% 12 1199 16 
38% 4 889 15 
43% ¢) 33 2 
Average TDs 
3.4 4 
4.0 1 
2.4 2 
a7 1 
Average TDs 
15.3 7 
17.4 4 
14.9 ) 
15,1 1 
3.6 0 
14.0 2 
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Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Gino Cappelletti 2 26 26 16 27 83 
Jim Whalen Z 42 


46. In Super Bowl III the Jets intercepted 4 passes. Which of these New York defensive backs did NOT pick off a 


Baltimore Colt pass? 
A. Johnny Sample 
B. Randy Beverly 

C. Bill Baird 

D. Jim Hudson 


=" BUFFALO BILLS 8 


THE SEASON BEGAN FOR THE BILLS 
innocently enough. As training camp opened 
they still had veteran Jack Kemp at quarter- 
back, with Tom Flores, a dependable starter in 
Oakland for years, backing him up, and a 
young rookie signal caller from William & 
Mary named Dan Darragh backing the two 
veterans. Leading rusher and receiver Keith 
Lincoln and dependable Wray Carlton 
returned at running back, and young Bobby 
Crockett joined former all-leaguer Art Powell 
as receivers. The offensive line, consistently 
one of the best blocking crews for years, was 
still stocked with a solid front five. 

But before their opening kickoff, 
Murphy’s Law 1A came true—who ever 
could get injured, got injured. Kemp injured 
his knee in training camp and then Flores hurt 
his shoulder. Lincoln, Crockett, and offen- 
sive line starters Joe O’Donnell and Dick 
Hudson filled the injured list before the end 
of training camp. To make matter worse, 
Carlton and Powell were released. How 


quickly things change! 


Faced with only Dan Darragh, the 
untested rookie, as his quarterback, third-year 
head coach Joel Collier brought in Kay Steven- 
son from the Chargers as insurance. Steven- 
son, too, was lost in his second game, breaking 
his collar bone. The injury list grew longer 
when Darragh became the fourth quarterback 
to get hurt, giving Collier no choice but to 
turn to versatile Ed Rutkowski, who had not 
taken a snap since his Notre Dame days eight 
years ago. Rutkowski had become the jack- 
of-all-trades with the Bills, running back 
punts and kickoffs as well as lining up at half- 
back and flanker. Now he became the AFL’s 
version of Tom Matte, the Baltimore Colt half- 
back who was pressed into action as a quarter- 
back when Johnny Unitas and backup Gary 
Cuozzo were injured in 1965. Called upon to 
salvage what was left of the second-worst 
season record in AFL history, Rutkowski tried 
nobly to fill the void by completing 41 of his 
100 passing attempts and gaining 96 yards 
on 20 carries, mostly scrambles. 

As they lined up for their first game on 
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September 8, the Bills starting backfield had 
been completely changed from the preseason 
depth chart. All four starters were rookies. 
Joining Darragh behind the line were Ben Gre- 
gory at fullback, 5'8" Mini Max Anderson at 
halfback, and top draft pick Haven Moses at 
flanker. Wide receiver Richard Trapp from 
Florida was also a rookie. With the offense 
spending most of the season learning on the 
job, Buffalo finished ninth in both running and 
passing. Darragh completed 43 percent of his 
215 passes as the highest-ranking quarterback 
in the lot. Mini Max, the best of the young Bill 
runners, gained 545 yards, twelfth in the 
league, for a 3.6 average. Anderson was also 
the only kick returner to score a touchdown in 
1968, taking one back 100 yards against 
Cincinnati. Ben Gregory finished second on 
the team in rushing, accounting for 283 yards 
and a team-high 5.4 yards per carry. Bob 
Cappadona and Gary McDermott also saw 
stints in the Buffalo backfield, as did Keith Lin- 
coln, who carried 26 times for 84 yards before 
being traded back to San Diego. Moses caught 
42 aerials, but the next best receiving totals 
dropped off to Richard Trapp’s 24 and Ander- 
son’s 22. Tight ends Paul Costa and Billy Mas- 
ters caught 22 between them. 

Despite the dreary, injury-riddled offense, 
the defense played as well as any in the league. 
Buffalo had gained a reputation as being one 
of the AFL’s best at handcuffing opposing 
offenses, and this year was no exception. 
Ranking in the middle of the heap, the Bills 
held most teams in check with little scoring 
help. The offense scored a league-low 199 


PAUL COST 2) 


points, while the defense gave up 367. 
Even with a 1-12-1 record, the Bills were 


Be 


never patsies and played some of their best 
games against the league’s top three power- 
houses. They took Western leaders Kansas City 
and Oakland to the limit before losing 18-7 
and 13-10. They also registered their only 
1968 victory against the 1968 Super Bowl 
Champion New York Jets, 37-35. In their 
September 28 win over the Jets, the Buffalo 
defense helped Joe Namath throw 7 touch- 
down passes, giving up 4 and scoring 3 for 
themselves, an AFL record for returning inter- 
ceptions for touchdowns in a game. Butch Byrd 
took one of his two picks 53 yards for a score, 
and Booker Edgerson added 6 more points 
by returning his intercepton 45 yards. Safety 
Tom Janik, who caught 2 of Namath’s 5 inter- 
ceptions, set another league record by return- 
ing one of them 100 yards for a touchdown. 
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In their second meeting against the Jets, 
the Bills came up only 4 points short of anoth- 
er victory, fallling 25-21. In seven of their 
twelve losses and one tie, the Bills had the 
opportunity to pull the game out at the end. 
An opening-day loss to Boston ended only 9 
points shy, with Cincinnati winning by less 
than 2 touchdowns two weeks later. The three 
losses against Kansas City, Oakland, and New 
York could have been won with a more consis- 
tent offense. Against Miami, one game ended 
in a tie while in the loss Buffalo led for 58 min- 
utes. After leading in Denver for 59 minutes 
and 53 seconds, the Bills fell victim to Bobby 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Dan Darragh 215 92 

Ed Rutkowski 100 41 

Kay Stephenson 79 29 

Tom Flores 5 3 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Max Anderson 147 525 

Ben Gregory 52 283 

Bob Cappadona 73 272 
Gary McDermott 47 102 

Ed Rutkowski 20 96 
Keith Lincoln 26 84 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Haven Moses 42 633 
Richard Trapp 24 235 
Max Anderson 22 140 
Gary McDermott 20 115 

Bob Cappadona 18 92 

Paul Costa 15 172 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Bruce Alford 15 
Gary McDermott 4 1 


Howfield’s 12-yard field goal with seven sec- 
onds left for still another fist-pounding loss, 
34-32. In all, seven more victories were with- 
in reach despite a 14 points per game scoring 
average. 

One can only wonder what impact the 
injured offensive starters would have had on 
those outcomes. There were many exciting and 
frustrating moments for the young and wound- 
ed Bills in 1968. And although they brought 
home only one victory in fourteen games, the 
Bills did something that not even the powerful 
NFL Champion Baltimore Colts could do in 
Super Bowl III—they beat the New York Jets! 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
A3% 3 917 14 
Al% 0 380 6 

37% 4 364 Zz 

60% 0) 18 1 

Average TDs 

3.6 A 

5.4 1 

3.7 1 

22 3 

48 1 

3.2 6) 

Average TDs 

15.1 ye 

9.8 fe) 

6.4 fe) 

5.8 1 

6.1 2 

11.5 1 

XPA FGM FGA PTs 
15 14 24 57 
26 
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47. This former leading receiver for the Jets was a backup to Don Maynard and George Sauer in 1968 and the 
fourth New York pass catcher to have played for a Texas university (Texas Tech). Who was he? 


" HOUSTON OILERS = 


THE HOUSTON ASTRODOME, HOME 
to the Astros, also became the home of the 
Houston Oilers in 1968 after a long running 
feud between Bud Adams and Houston Sports 
Association president Judge Roy Hofheinz. 
The Oilers were the Eastern Division’s defend- 
ing champs for the fourth time and still 
depending on their outstanding defense to set 
the tone. Coach Wally Lemm, knowing that to 
stay on top he would need to rev up his ane- 
mic passing attack, drafted wide receivers 
Mac Haik and Jim Beirne with his second 
(their first pick went to KC in the Beathard 
deal) and fourth picks. The two quickly joined 
the starting lineup after being fazed in behind 
Charlie Frazier and Lionel Taylor. 

On the AFL best defensive unit from 
the previous year, only rookie Elvin Bethea at 
end was new, replacing injured veteran Gary 
Cutzinger who was lost for the season. Willie 
Parker and George Rice provided solid play at 
tackle, backed up by rookie Tom Domres. The 
group held AFL runners to 3.7 yards per carry, 
third best in the league. End Pat Holmes, line- 
backer George Webster, and cornerback Miller 
Farr formed arguably the best left side trio in 
pro football. A preseason bout with hepatitis 
slowed Farr early in the year, but he remained 
an all-league performer for the second year in 
a row. He only intercepted 3 passes all season, 
but his pass coverage was so deadly that teams 


just stopped challenging him. Of the 3 inter- 
ceptions Farr did make, he returned 2 for 
touchdowns of 52 and 40 yards. Webster 
earned his second straight all-league selection, 
and in his second year he ranked as one of pro 
football’s best. In the defensive secondary, 
sophomore strong safety Ken Houston led the 
team with 5 interceptions, returning 2 for 
touchdowns. Larry Carwell also returned 1 of 
his 4 interceptions for a touchdown, adding to 
Houston’s league-leading 5 for the season. 
With assistance from Zeke Moore and WK. 
Hicks, the Oilers secondary allowed opposing 
passers to complete only 44 percent of their 
attempts and gave up a league-low 13 touch- 
down passes. Opponents scored only 248 
points against Houston, the league’s third 
fewest. They also came within 36 inches of 
yielding the fewest average total yards per 
game, at 241. In four of their 14 games, Hous- 
ton allowed less than 10 points and in only 
one did they give up more than 26. 

The league’s best running offense of a 
year ago fell to fourth best, but they maintained 
one of the best blocking lines with veterans 
Walt Suggs, Sonny Bishop, and Bobby Maples 
teaming with youngsters Tom Regner and Glen 
Ray Hines. Fullback Hoyle Granger, nursing a 
sore back much of the year, finished fourth in 
rushing, with 848 yards and 26 receptions. His 
backfield mate, Woody Campbell, ran for 436 
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yards despite spending his week days with the 
Army. (Most of Campbell’s 1969 season would 
be spent in Vietnam.) Sid Blanks, once the 
team’s best runner, gained 169 yards as a back- 
up. His longest run from scrimmage was only 
10 yards, while his 2.7 yards per carry average 
was his most telling statistic. For the unveiling 
of the Astrodome, the Oilers also made a sub- 
tle change in their uniforms, adding more red 
trim to their jerseys. 

In their home opener against Kansas 
City, the first pro football game played indoors, 
quarterback Pete Beathard showed why he 
earned All-American honors at USC. Throwing 
for over 400 yards, he brought his team back 
from a 26-7 deficit with 2 touchdown passes to 
rookie Mac Haik in the fourth quarter and was 
driving toward a game-winning score when, 
with under two minutes left to play, KC corner- 
back Emmitt Thomas intercepted a pass at the 
10 yard line. The defense dug in and used their 
three time outs to get the ball back with less 
than a minute to play. A long completion to 
Ode Burrell from midfield settled the ball at 
the 12 yard line, and on fourth down with 
twenty-one seconds remaining, Beathard 
attempted to connect with Sid Blanks in the 
end zone. But the pass fell harmlessly to the 
ground for a 26-21 Kansas City victory. 

The first win of the new season came a 
week later against Miami, assisted by Ken 
Houston’s 66-yard interception return for a 
touchdown. It was one of the secondary’s 3 
interceptions on Bob Griese. The only team to 
score 30 points on Houston handed the Oilers 
their second loss in San Diego when John Had] 


put 21 fourth-quarter points on the board to 
defeat them, 30-14. After a 24-15 loss to Oak- 
land, the 1-3 Oilers needed a quarterback. Pete 
Beathard underwent an emergency appendec- 
tomy three days before facing the Dolphins and 
missed the next five weeks. Lemm tapped sec- 
ond-year quarterback Bob Davis for emergency 
service. His first start in Miami pushed the 
defending champs further behind the Eastern 
Division eight ball with a 24-7 loss and a 1-4 
record. In his second start, Davis put his team 
back in the winner’s circle with a 16-0 win over 
Boston. His 7-yard run accounted for the 
game’s only touchdown. 

After giving up on long-time backup 
Don Trull the year before, the Oilers re-signed 
the Baylor star when the Patriots no longer 
wanted him. Trull came off the bench in the 
second half against the Jets and put his team in 
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the lead 14-13 with four minutes to play. But 
in 1968 the Jets did little wrong, and Joe 
Namath pulled this one out in the last minute, 
20-14. As Trull took command, the Oilers 
went on to win five of their last seven games. 
Even when Beathard returned three weeks 
later, Lemm looked more to Trull in a pinch. 
Wins over Denver 38-10, Buffalo 35-6, and 
Boston 45-17, landed Houston solidly in sec- 
ond place with a 7-7 record, four games 
behind New York and two ahead of Miami. Of 
their seven losses, six were against the AFL’s 
elite—Oakland, Kansas City, New York, and 
San Diego—establishing the Oilers as merely 
the best of the rest. 

An exciting trio of young receivers 
brought Houston’s passing game to the next 
level. Both Mac Haik and Jim Beirne gave Beat- 
hard and Trull able receivers. Haik, with 32 
catches, and Beirne, with 31, finished second 
and third on the team behind all-star tight end 
Alvin Reed, who in his second year became one 
the best in the AFL. His 46 catches placed him 
ninth in the league. Kickoff specialists Zeke 
Moore and Larry Carwell gave Houston the 
AFUs best average of 23.3. One area in need of 
improvement was the kicking game, which 
made just 12 of 29 field goals. Jon Wittenborn 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Pete Beathard 223 105 
Don Trull 105 53 
Bob Davis 86 33 
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made 4 of his 13 attempts and was replaced by 
Wayne Walker at midseason. Walker connected 
on 7 of his 9 attempts inside the 40. 

Out of pure necessity, the AFL had 
developed a superior group of young lineback- 
ers and defensive backs that now rivaled the 
NEL. The offenses continued to become more 
complex and less predictable, and linemen 
became bigger and faster, as the entire league 
was now running more often. Over the years 
the ratio of running to passing plays had 
steadily narrowed. In 1964 teams threw over 
600 more passes than running plays. That 
dropped to 400 in 1965, then to 300 in 1966. 
And 1967, AFL teams passed only 160 more 
times than they ran. In 1968, for the first time 
in the league’s existence, there were more run- 
ning plays than passes. The pattern paralleled 
the increase in the quality of overall play by 
the AFL teams. Winners of only 3 of 12 inter- 
league games the first year, AFL teams won 13 
of 23 games in 1968. Over the years, young 
college recruits had regularly chosen the 
opportunity to play right away in the AFL over 
waiting their turn in the NFL. The dividends 
were starting to show, and if there was still a 
gap between the leagues in 1968, the ten 
American Football League teams didn’t notice. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
47% 7 1559 16 
51% 10 864 3 
38% 6) 44] 6 
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Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Hoyle Granger 202 848 
Woody Campbell 115 436 

Sid Blanks 63 169 

Roy Hopkins 31 104 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Alvin Reed 46 747 

Mac Haik 32 584 

Jim Beirne 31 474 
Hoyle Granger 26 361 
Woody Campbell 21 234 

Sid Blanks 13 184 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Wayne Walker 26 

Mac Haik 8 


Average TDs 
4.2 7 
3.8 6 
27 6) 
3.4 fe) 
Average TDs 
16.2 5 
18.3 8 
15.3 4 
13.9 6) 
Lh 0) 
14.2 ce) 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
26 8 16 50 
48 


48. The Baltimore Colts’ Super Bowl III roster included the first former AFL player to play for the NFL 


against his former league in the championship. Who w 
1966 for the Oakland Raiders before joining the Colts 


as this back up tight end who caught 14 passes in 
in 1968? 


» SAN DIEGO CHARGERS # 


THROUGH THE FIRST TEN GAMES OF 
1968 the Chargers fell 10 points short of being 
undefeated. At 8-2 they had the second best 
record in the AFL, were tied with the Raiders 
for second place in the West, and sat only a 
half game behind the 9-2 Chiefs. Only a 3- 
point loss to the Jets and a 7-point loss to the 
Chiefs kept them from an unblemished record. 
And with only four games remaining on their 
schedule, Sid Gillman’s troops marched into 
the final month to battle for another champi- 
onship. John Hadl enjoyed an MVP season, 
throwing for 3,473 yards with 208 comple- 
tions on 440 attempts with 27 touchdowns, all 
league highs. On five occasions he passed for 
over 300 yards. On the down side, he threw 


32 interceptions, 13 in the final four weeks. As 
usual, Lance Alworth led the receivers on the 
way to his sixth straight season of gaining 
1,000 yards receiving and his second pass 
catching title with 68 receptions and 10 touch- 
downs. His partner, Gary Garrison, caught 10 
of his 52 receptions for touchdowns and his 
1,103 yards receiving made the Chargers one 
of three AFL teams (along with New York and 
Oakland) to have two receivers with more 
than 1,000 yards. Jacque MacKinnon and 
Willie Frazier continued to spell each other at 
tight end with 33 and 16 catches respectively. 
All assisted in making the Chargers the 
league’s most productive passing team. 
Combined with a fifth-ranked rushing attack, 
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* Lance Alworth clears a path through Bengal defenders for Dickie Post. * 


they finished with the second-best total 
offensive production in the AFL. Only New 
York and Oakland scored more points. 
Protected by one of the AFL’s best front 
walls, Hadl was dropped for losses only 10 
times all year. Tackle Ron Mix and guard Walt 
Sweeney anchored one of the best right sides 
of the line in all of pro football. Sam 
Gruneisen was highly regarded at center, with 
the left side guarded by Gary Kirner and Terry 
Owens. Under Hadl’s direction, the offense 
struck for 45 touchdowns, 15 of them cover- 
ing more than 35 yards, with 29 of them 
coming through the air. The Chargers also 
registered more first downs than any other 


AFL team. Clearly the offense did not concern 
Gillman as he readied for the home stretch. 
The defense was another story. Only 
Cincinnati yielded more first downs, and only 
the Bengals and Broncos allowed more yards 
per play. The San Diego pass rush, made up of 
ends Houston Ridge and Steve DeLong, along 
with tackles Scott Appleton and Russ Washing- 
ton, proved somewhat less than formidable. 
Their 24 sacks put them ahead of only Miami. 
And while the Chargers surrendered an average 
rush of only 3.7 yards, opposing quarterbacks 
completed more than 50 percent through the 
air, though Speedy Duncan, Bobby Howard, 
Joe Beauchamp, and Ken Graham were all 
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experienced pass defenders. 

As the countdown began, losses to New 
York, Kansas City, and Oakland sandwiched a 
lone win over Denver. The final month proved 
they were still several steps behind their two 
formidable foes in the West, and they finished 
in third place again with a 9-5 final record. 

In the crucial last four games, and in spite 
of their defensive short comings, the offense 
kept charging on. One pleasant addition that 
year was multi-dimensional kicker Dennis 
Partee from SMU. The Chargers had never 
employed a kicker who did both the punting 
and place kicking until Partee joined the team. 
As the league’s fourth-highest scorer, he made 
18 of 24 field goal attempts inside the 40, 
with 12 of his 14 splitting the uprights from 
inside the 30. He even made good on 4 of 7 
attempts between the 40 and 50 yard line and 


1 ea 
converted on 40 PATs on 43 tries. 

The Chargers running game also per- 
formed well. Although fullback Brad Hubbert 
injured his knee in the second game and 
missed the rest of the season, Dickie Post again 
ran through and around most defenses that 
were designed to stop him. He averaged a 
league-best 5.0 yards per carry for a fifth-best 
758 yards. Two of his 3 rushing touchdowns 
went for 62 and 48 yards. Without Hubbert 
powering through the line, Gillman relied on 
Gene Foster, along with second-year back Russ 
Smith. Foster had been a starter for several 
years and continued to be a valuable asset by 
running for 394 yards and catching 23 passes. 
He had never been one of the glamour players 
on the San Diego marquee, but around the 
league he was known for his strong running 


and consistent blocking. Smith, out of Miami, 
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carried 88 times and notched 426 yards for an 
impressive 4.8 yards per carry. For two years 
in a row, the Chargers challenged for the divi- 
sion title through November, only to see their 
title hopes fade in December, making Gillman 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
John Hadl 440 208 

Jon Britenum 17 9 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Dickie Post 151 758 

Russ Smith 88 426 
Gene Foster 109 394 

Brad Hubbert 28 119 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Lance Alworth 68 1312 
Gary Gcnrison 52 1103 
Jacque MacKinnon 33 646 
Gene Foster 23 224 
Dickie Post 18 165 
Willie Frazier 16 237 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Dennis Partee 40 
Lance Alworth 10 1 

Gary Garrison 10 
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all too aware that if his team was going to step 
over Oakland and Kansas City in 1969, he 
was going to have to build a defense that 
could hold them. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
A7% 27 3473 32 
53% 1 125 1 
Average TDs 
5.0 3 
4.8 4 
3.6 1 
4.3 2 
Average TDs 
19.3 10 
212 10 
19.6 6 
9.7 0 
9.2 0 
14.8 3 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
43 22 32 106 
62 
60 


49. Before Super Bowl III Joe Namath declared that Earl Morrall, the Colts’ starting quarterback, would only 
be third string on the Jets. Who was New York’s second-string QB, previously a starter with two other AFL 


teams, who was supposedly better than Morrall? 


# KANSAS CITY CHIEFS 


NO TEAM IN THE AFL WON MORE 
games during the regular season than the 
Kansas City Chiefs. Posting a 12-2 record was 
a high water mark in wins for the Chiefs and 
Hank Stram, who had five new starters in a 


lineup that led the league in total offense, 


punting, and punt returns. The defense was 
more tenacious than ever, allowing only 170 
points for the year, breaking the record of 199 
set the year before by Houston. Except for one 
game with Oakland, the Chiefs allowed only 
14 touchdowns in the other thirteen games. 
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The league had never seen such a dominant 
defensive team. In five games, opponents 
failed to score a single touchdown, and in four 
other games they managed only one 6 pointer. 
Over the entire season they gave up only 19 
touchdowns. 

On opening day, Houston crossed the 
goal line three times, and in a game against 
Oakland the Chiefs gave up five scores. They 
smothered every other AFL team. During one 
streak, the defensive unit went 10 quarters 
without allowing a touchdown and in one 
four-game stretch gave up less than 8 points in 
each. Incredibly, the Chiefs allowed more than 
two touchdowns in only two of their fourteen 
games. And Stram had called this a rebuilding 
year! Always the innovator, Stram confounded 
the other teams on offense as well. He incor- 
porated a moving pocket for Len Dawson to 
give him more time against heavy rushes. His 
tight end regularly set up in the backfield 
before going in motion to take his position on 
either side of the line to confuse the opposi- 
tion. In one game against the Raiders, Stram 
even set pro football back fifteen years by 
using three running backs in the backfield for 
the entire game, calling the full house backfield 
his “Model T.” Injuries to the entire KC wide 
receiver contingent necessitated the move. It 
was another stroke of genius, as Stram’s boys 
handed Oakland one of its two losses by run- 
ning the ball 60 times and passing it a league- 
record three times. The 24-10 win was so 
unorthodox that guard Ed Budde was named 
the AFL's player of the week for enabling Mike 
Garrett, rookie Robert Holmes, and Wendell 


KANSAS CITY CHIEFS 


Dic tasks 


Hayes to amass 293 yards on the ground. It 
was the first time a lineman had ever won the 
award. E.J. Holub, once an all-league line- 
backer, had given in to his worn-out knees and 
moved to the offensive side to play center. He 
was surrounded by Jim Tyrer and Dave Hill at 
tackle, with Budde and rookie Mo Moorman 
at guard. Fred Arbanas continued his yeoman 
work at tight end. 

Behind this immovable offensive line, 
Dawson enjoyed better protection. Only Joe 
Namath and John Hadl were sacked less 
often, in part due to the moving pocket and 
also because the stellar running backs divert- 
ed attention from him. Mike Garrett gave 
his featured-back billing to Holmes and 
became the Chiefs’ top receiver. Holmes in 
turn exploded through the league with a style 
that earned the nickname “The Tank.” He 
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compiled the second-best yard total in the 
league and was the runner-up in rookie of the 
year balloting. He gained 866 yards on 174 
carries and also caught 19 passes. Wendell 
Hayes, late of the Denver Broncos, reliable 
veterans Bert Coan and Curtis McClinton, all 
averaged more than 4 yards a carry splitting 
time with the regulars. 

On the passing front, flanker Otis Taylor 
pulled a groin muscle in the first game and 
missed most of the season, but his absence did 
not hinder KC’s ability to move the ball through 
the air. Gloster Richardson and Frank Pitts 
filled in for Taylor with flying colors, with Pitts 
catching 30 passes on the season and Richard- 
son catching 22, a pair more than Taylor. Daw- 
son completed 58.5 percent of his passes, 
clicking for 17 touchdowns against only 9 inter- 
ceptions and ranking first among AFL’s quarter- 
backs for the fourth time in seven years. 

The Chiefs won their first game of the 
year over the defending Eastern Division 
Champion Houston Oilers 26-23, then lost a 
nail-biter to the Jets 20-19 before they ripped 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Len Dawson 224 131 
Jacky Lee 45 25 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Robert Holmes 174 866 
Mike Garrett 164 564 
Wendell Hayes 85 340 
Bert Coan 40 160 
Curtis McClinton 24 107 
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off six wins in a row. They didn’t lose again 
until November 3, when Oakland avenged the 
earlier loss. Five more victories in a row gave 
them more wins in a season (12) than they 
had ever won before. But having the best 
record in franchise history, or even in the 
AFL, was not good enough this year. This year 
their 12-2 record was only good enough to tie 
the defending Western Division Champion 
Raiders, who marched through their season by 
winning their last eight games. The identical 
records created a need for the second post-sea- 
son division playoff game in league history, to 
be played on December 22 in Oakland. 

By the time they met for their third bat- 
tle of the season, the Raiders had figured out 
more ways to stop the Chiefs than the Chiefs 
did to stop the Raiders. And after playing with 
so much power and authority through the sea- 
son, Kansas City was forced to take an alter- 
nate route to their third AFL championship 
game and another Super Bowl. One that 
would delay them for one more year. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
59% 17 2109 9 
56% 3 383 1 
Average TDs 
5.0 % 
3.4 3 
4.0 4 
4.0 1 
45 0 
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Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Mike Garrett 33 359 10.9 3 

Fronk Pitts 30 655 21.8 6 

Gloster Richardson 22 494 22.5 fo) 

Otis Tcrylor 20 420 21.0 4 

Robert Holmes 19 201 10.6 6) 

Wendell Hayes 12 108 9.0 1 

Fred Arbanas 11 189 17.2 ) 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Jan Stenerud 39 40 30 40 129 
Robert Holmes 7 42 


# OAKLAND RAIDERS = 


HOW COULD THE RAIDERS IMPROVE 
on a season that brought them 13 wins and an 
AFL Championship? For Al Davis and head 
coach John Rauch, it wasn’t even a question. It 
was a mission! And that mission focused first 
and foremost on backfield and wide receiver 
speed. Enter second-year flanker Warren Wells 
and multi-dimensional rookie halfback Charlie 
Smith. The Raiders set out to prove they could 
make it back to the Super Bowl and win under 
any circumstance. Even with Davis’s passion 
for a vertical offense, the cornerstone of the 
team had shifted to the defensive side of the 
line. And although the “Eleven Angry Men” 
lost three starters from the ’67 unit (linebacker 
Bill Laskey, all-league defensive tackle Tom 
Keating, and for most of the year, all-league 
cornerback Kent McCloughan), the Raider 
defense never missed a beat. Instead, they 
found free-spirited USC linebacker Chip Oliv- 
er to move in for Laskey, the enormous Carl- 
ton Oates for Keating, and sensational rookie 
George “Butch” Atkinson for McCloughan. 


Another key change in the defensive backfield 
that proved noteworthy was moving Willie 
Brown to the corner, switching positions with 
Dave Grayson who was now at safety. 

The offensive line of Jim Otto, Gene 
Upshaw, Jim Harvey, oft-injured Wayne 
Hawkins, Harry Schuh, and Bob Svihus 
remained rock solid and enabled Daryle Lam- 
onica enough time to toss 25 TD passes, 11 to 
deep threat Warren Wells. Wells caught 53 
passes on the season and averaged 21.5 yards 
per catch. Fred Biletnikoff finished third in the 
league with 61 catches. Rounding out the pass- 
ing attack was Hewritt Dixon, who had anoth- 
er superb season with 38 receptions, tight end 
Billy Cannon with 23 receptions, and rookie 
Charlie Smith with 22. The Raiders 453 points 
was the benchmark for scoring, and the 
defense ranked second to only Kansas City in 
fewest points allowed. 

On their way to a 12-2 record, which 
tied them for division honors with Kansas 


City, Oakland players also authored several 
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team and league records. Dave Grayson tied 
former Raider Tom Morrow with 10 intercep- 
tions, place kicker George Blanda broke his 
own league scoring record of 116 points by 
one, and Daryle Lamonica broke his own team 
single-season passing yardage record set in 
1967 by throwing for 3,245 yards. Rookie 
George Atkinson led the league in kickoff 
returns and was second in punt returns, running 
2 back for TDs. 

In their first game of the year, the 
defense so dominated the Bills that Buffalo’s 
final passing stats showed a minus 19 yards for 
the day. The Raiders scored 48 points in the 
opener, including Atkinson scoring on an 86- 
yard punt return the first time he touched the 
ball as a pro. He also set an AFL single-game 
record by returning 5 punts for 205 yards in 
his first game. Through their first four straight 
victories, the Raiders tallied 160 points against 
Buffalo, Miami, Boston, and defensive-mind- 
ed Houston. Until San Diego defeated them 
23-14 in week six, the Raiders had a league- 
high 14-game winning streak, only one shy of 
tying the league record dating back to 1961, 
set by the Chargers. The next week, the 
Raiders were bushwhacked by Kansas City, 
24-10, when the Chiefs employed an uncon- 
ventional ball-control, full-house backfield, 
necessitated by several injuries to the KC wide 
receivers. It was the first time since September 
18, 1966, that Oakland lost two in a row. 

Heading into the season’s ninth week, 
the Raiders trailed the Chiefs by one game 
and needed to knock them off to gain a share 
of the Western Division lead. Striking for 24 


points in the second quarter, the Raiders took 
a 31-7 halftime lead. After increasing the 
lead by 7 points in the third quarter they 
withstood 2 KC touchdowns in the final 
period to walk away with a 38-21 win and a 
first-place tie. Neither team lost over the next 
six weeks, as the Raiders ran off eight in a 
row after the loss to Kansas City, closing the 
regular season by shutting out the Bengals 34- 
0, holding off Buffalo 13-10 without an 
offensive touchdown, and whipping Denver 
33-27 and San Diego 34-27 to set the stage 
for their playoff grudge match with their 
arch-enemy, the Chiefs. 

In the second divisional playoff game in 
AFL history, the favored Raiders demolished 
the Chiefs 41-6 to set up the sixth and last 
time an AFL team would have a chance to 
defend its title—in a championship game in 
New York against the Jets. But the game we 
still remember between the Raiders and Jets in 
that year took place in week eleven, on Sun- 
day, November 17, and took its place in sports 
history as “the Heidi game.” Two Jet field 
goals of 44 and 18 yards started the scoring in 
the first quarter before Lamonica connected 
with both Warren Wells and Biletnikoff for 
touchdowns of 9 and 48 yards in Oakland- 
Alameda Coliseum. Joe Namath brought New 
York back before the half with a 1-yard run, 
but his pass for a 2-point conversion failed, 
giving Oakland a 14-12 lead at the intermis- 
sion. When Bill Mathis ran the ball in from 4 
yards away the Jets took the lead 19-14. The 
Raiders answered with a 3-yard run by Char- 
lie Smith to retake the lead, 20-19, later in the 
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third quarter and converted on their 2-point 
attempt. The intensity level jumped a notch as 
Namath kept anwering the Oakland attack. 
The Jets recaptured the lead when Namath hit 
Don Maynard for 47 and then 50 yards, with 
the second completion ending in the Oakland 
end zone. 

The drama and scoring continued and 
with only 1:05 left to play, the Raiders trailed 
32-29 after Jim Turner’s 26-yard field goal 
broke the tie. At seven o’clock Eastern time, as 
the Raiders took the ensuing kickoff and 
Daryle Lamonica went into his hurry-up 
offense, NBC-T'V cut away to their regularly 
scheduled national broadcast of the children’s 
classic Heidi. Within seconds of NBC break- 
ing away, Lamonica took Oakland the length 
of the field, aided by a 15-yard, face mask 
penalty after Smith took a screen pass 20 
yards downfield. From the Jet 43 yard line 
Lamonica sent Fred Biletnikoff on a deep 
down-and-out pattern to the left and Warren 
Wells longer down the middle to the end zone. 
Lamonica then found halfback Charlie Smith 
all alone with a 20-yard hook pass. Smith 
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sprinted the final 23 yards to the goal line, 
retaking the lead for the Raiders, 36-32, with 
under a minute left to play. The Jets needed 
another touchdown, and Joe Namath was 
capable of getting them one in a hurry. As irate 
fans flooded the switchboards at NBC, what 
happened next would engrave the name Pre- 
ston Ridlehuber in the annals of AFL history 
forever. After fielding the squib kickoff, Jet 
kick returner Earl Christy ran upfield until one 
of his blockers brushed him from the blind 
side, causing Christy to fumble. Raider 
Howie Williams slammed into Christy while 
little-known Preston Ridlehuber, charging 
down field full tilt, scooped up the loose foot- 
ball and tumbled into the end zone for anoth- 
er Raider touchdown. Fourteen points in nine 
seconds! Raiders 43-Jets 32, game over! 

AFL fans east of the Rockies believed 
that the Jet defense had held off the Raiders in 
the last minute to give them a hard-fought 32- 
29 victory. But as the Monday morning quar- 
terbacks awoke the next day and read the 
newspaper, they learned that the Jets had done 
the incomprehensible—THEY LOST THE 
GAME. The decision makers at NBC-TV were 
left with a huge breakfast egg on their faces. 

Six weeks later, the Jets avenged the 
loss on a cold December day in Shea Stadi- 
um with a 27-23 victory in the AFL Cham- 
pionship game. Although the pride-and- 
poise boys failed to defend their AFL crown 
in 1968, twenty-five wins in two years estab- 
lished that the Oakland Raiders were one of 
the best teams in all of pro football. 
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Leading passers 
Daryle Lamonica 
George Blanda 


Leading rushers 
Hewritt Dixon 
Charlie Smith 
Pete Banaszak 
Roger Hagberg 


Leading receivers 
Fred Biletnikoff 
Warren Wells 
Hewritt Dixon 

Billy Ccemnon 
Charlie Smith 

Pete Banaszak 


Leading scorers 
George Blanda 
Warren Wells 


Aitempts 
416 
49 


Attempts 
206 
95 
91 
39 


Caught 
61 
53 
38 
23 
22 
15 


Completions Pct 


206 
30 


Yards gained 


865 
504 
362 
164 


Yards gained 


1037 
1137 
360 
360 
321 
182 


XPM 
54 


4.2 
5.3 
4.0 
4.2 


17.0 
21.5 
9.5 
15,7 
14.6 
12.1 


Average 


Average 


TDs 
2 


5 

4 

1 
TDs 
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compiled the second-best yard total in the 
league and was the runner-up in rookie of the 
year balloting. He gained 866 yards on 174 
carries and also caught 19 passes. Wendell 
Hayes, late of the Denver Broncos, reliable 
veterans Bert Coan and Curtis McClinton, all 
averaged more than 4 yards a carry splitting 
time with the regulars. 

On the passing front, flanker Otis Taylor 
pulled a groin muscle in the first game and 
missed most of the season, but his absence did 
not hinder KC’s ability to move the ball through 
the air. Gloster Richardson and Frank Pitts 
filled in for Taylor with flying colors, with Pitts 
catching 30 passes on the season and Richard- 
son catching 22, a pair more than Taylor. Daw- 
son completed 58.5 percent of his passes, 
clicking for 17 touchdowns against only 9 inter- 
ceptions and ranking first among AFL’s quarter- 
backs for the fourth time in seven years. 

The Chiefs won their first game of the 
year over the defending Eastern Division 
Champion Houston Oilers 26-23, then lost a 
nail-biter to the Jets 20-19 before they ripped 
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off six wins in a row. They didn’t lose again 
until November 3, when Oakland avenged the 
earlier loss. Five more victories in a row gave 
them more wins in a season (12) than they 
had ever won before. But having the best 
record in franchise history, or even in the 
AFL, was not good enough this year. This year 
their 12-2 record was only good enough to tie 
the defending Western Division Champion 
Raiders, who marched through their season by 
winning their last eight games. The identical 
records created a need for the second post-sea- 
son division playoff game in league history, to 
be played on December 22 in Oakland. 

By the time they met for their third bat- 
tle of the season, the Raiders had figured out 
more ways to stop the Chiefs than the Chiefs 
did to stop the Raiders. And after playing with 
so much power and authority through the sea- 
son, Kansas City was forced to take an alter- 
nate route to their third AFL championship 
game and another Super Bowl. One that 
would delay them for one more year. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Len Dawson 224 131 
Jacky Lee 45 25 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Robert Holmes 174 866 
Mike Garrett 164 564 
Wendell Hayes 85 340 
Bert Coon 40 160 
Curtis McClinton 24 107 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
59% 17 2109 9 
56% 3 383 1 
Average TDs 
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3.4 3 

4.0 4 

4.0 ll 
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Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Mike Garrett 33 359 10.9 3 

Frank Pitts 30 655 21.8 6 

Gloster Richardson. 22 494 22.5 6 

Otis Tatylor 20 420 21.0 4 

Robert Holmes 19 201 10.6 (6) 

Wendell Hayes 12 108 9.0 1 

Fred Arbanas 1 189 T7.2 6) 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Jon Stenerud 39 40 30 40 129 
Robert Holmes 7 42 


»" OAKLAND RAIDERS # 


HOW COULD THE RAIDERS IMPROVE 
on a season that brought them 13 wins and an 
AFL Championship? For Al Davis and head 
coach John Rauch, it wasn’t even a question. It 
was a mission! And that mission focused first 
and foremost on backfield and wide receiver 
speed. Enter second-year flanker Warren Wells 
and multi-dimensional rookie halfback Charlie 
Smith. The Raiders set out to prove they could 
make it back to the Super Bowl and win under 
any circumstance. Even with Davis’s passion 
for a vertical offense, the cornerstone of the 
team had shifted to the defensive side of the 
line. And although the “Eleven Angry Men” 
lost three starters from the ’67 unit (linebacker 
Bill Laskey, all-league defensive tackle Tom 
Keating, and for most of the year, all-league 
cornerback Kent McCloughan), the Raider 
defense never missed a beat. Instead, they 
found free-spirited USC linebacker Chip Oliv- 
er to move in for Laskey, the enormous Carl- 
ton Oates for Keating, and sensational rookie 
George “Butch” Atkinson for McCloughan. 


Another key change in the defensive backfield 
that proved noteworthy was moving Willie 
Brown to the corner, switching positions with 
Dave Grayson who was now at safety. 

The offensive line of Jim Otto, Gene 
Upshaw, Jim Harvey, oft-injured Wayne 
Hawkins, Harry Schuh, and Bob Svihus 
remained rock solid and enabled Daryle Lam- 
onica enough time to toss 25 TD passes, 11 to 
deep threat Warren Wells. Wells caught 53 
passes on the season and averaged 21.5 yards 
per catch. Fred Biletnikoff finished third in the 
league with 61 catches. Rounding out the pass- 
ing attack was Hewritt Dixon, who had anoth- 
er superb season with 38 receptions, tight end 
Billy Cannon with 23 receptions, and rookie 
Charlie Smith with 22. The Raiders 453 points 
was the benchmark for scoring, and the 
defense ranked second to only Kansas City in 
fewest points allowed. 

On their way to a 12-2 record, which 
tied them for division honors with Kansas 


City, Oakland players also authored several 
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team and league records. Dave Grayson tied 
former Raider Tom Morrow with 10 intercep- 
tions, place kicker George Blanda broke his 
own league scoring record of 116 points by 
one, and Daryle Lamonica broke his own team 
single-season passing yardage record set in 
1967 by throwing for 3,245 yards. Rookie 
George Atkinson led the league in kickoff 
returns and was second in punt returns, running 
2 back for TDs. 

In their first game of the year, the 
defense so dominated the Bills that Buffalo’s 
final passing stats showed a minus 19 yards for 
the day. The Raiders scored 48 points in the 
opener, including Atkinson scoring on an 86- 
yard punt return the first time he touched the 
ball as a pro. He also set an AFL single-game 
record by returning 5 punts for 205 yards in 
his first game. Through their first four straight 
victories, the Raiders tallied 160 points against 
Buffalo, Miami, Boston, and defensive-mind- 
ed Houston. Until San Diego defeated them 
23-14 in week six, the Raiders had a league- 
high 14-game winning streak, only one shy of 
tying the league record dating back to 1961, 
set by the Chargers. The next week, the 
Raiders were bushwhacked by Kansas City, 
24-10, when the Chiefs employed an uncon- 
ventional ball-control, full-house backfield, 
necessitated by several injuries to the KC wide 
receivers. It was the first time since September 
18, 1966, that Oakland lost two in a row. 

Heading into the season’s ninth week, 
the Raiders trailed the Chiefs by one game 
and needed to knock them off to gain a share 
of the Western Division lead. Striking for 24 


points in the second quarter, the Raiders took 
a 31-7 halftime lead. After increasing the 
lead by 7 points in the third quarter they 
withstood 2 KC touchdowns in the final 
period to walk away with a 38-21 win and a 
first-place tie. Neither team lost over the next 
six weeks, as the Raiders ran off eight in a 
row after the loss to Kansas City, closing the 
regular season by shutting out the Bengals 34- 
0, holding off Buffalo 13-10 without an 
offensive touchdown, and whipping Denver 
33-27 and San Diego 34-27 to set the stage 
for their playoff grudge match with their 
arch-enemy, the Chiefs. 

In the second divisional playoff game in 
AFL history, the favored Raiders demolished 
the Chiefs 41-6 to set up the sixth and last 
time an AFL team would have a chance to 
defend its title—in a championship game in 
New York against the Jets. But the game we 
still remember between the Raiders and Jets in 
that year took place in week eleven, on Sun- 
day, November 17, and took its place in sports 
history as “the Heidi game.” Two Jet field 
goals of 44 and 18 yards started the scoring in 
the first quarter before Lamonica connected 
with both Warren Wells and Biletnikoff for 
touchdowns of 9 and 48 yards in Oakland- 
Alameda Coliseum. Joe Namath brought New 
York back before the half with a 1-yard run, 
but his pass for a 2-point conversion failed, 
giving Oakland a 14-12 lead at the intermis- 
sion. When Bill Mathis ran the ball in from 4 
yards away the Jets took the lead 19-14. The 
Raiders answered with a 3-yard run by Char- 
lie Smith to retake the lead, 20-19, later in the 
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third quarter and converted on their 2-point 
attempt. The intensity level jumped a notch as 
Namath kept anwering the Oakland attack. 
The Jets recaptured the lead when Namath hit 
Don Maynard for 47 and then 50 yards, with 
the second completion ending in the Oakland 
end zone. 

The drama and scoring continued and 
with only 1:05 left to play, the Raiders trailed 
32-29 after Jim Turner’s 26-yard field goal 
broke the tie. At seven o’clock Eastern time, as 
the Raiders took the ensuing kickoff and 
Daryle Lamonica went into his hurry-up 
offense, NBC-I'V cut away to their regularly 
scheduled national broadcast of the children’s 
classic Heidi. Within seconds of NBC break- 
ing away, Lamonica took Oakland the length 
of the field, aided by a 15-yard, face mask 
penalty after Smith took a screen pass 20 
yards downfield. From the Jet 43 yard line 
Lamonica sent Fred Biletnikoff on a deep 
down-and-out pattern to the left and Warren 
Wells longer down the middle to the end zone. 
Lamonica then found halfback Charlie Smith 
all alone with a 20-yard hook pass. Smith 
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sprinted the final 23 yards to the goal line, 
retaking the lead for the Raiders, 36-32, with 
under a minute left to play. The Jets needed 
another touchdown, and Joe Namath was 
capable of getting them one in a hurry. As irate 
fans flooded the switchboards at NBC, what 
happened next would engrave the name Pre- 
ston Ridlehuber in the annals of AFL history 
forever. After fielding the squib kickoff, Jet 
kick returner Earl Christy ran upfield until one 
of his blockers brushed him from the blind 
side, causing Christy to fumble. Raider 
Howie Williams slammed into Christy while 
little-known Preston Ridlehuber, charging 
down field full tilt, scooped up the loose foot- 
ball and tumbled into the end zone for anoth- 
er Raider touchdown. Fourteen points in nine 
seconds! Raiders 43-Jets 32, game over! 

AFL fans east of the Rockies believed 
that the Jet defense had held off the Raiders in 
the last minute to give them a hard-fought 32- 
29 victory. But as the Monday morning quar- 
terbacks awoke the next day and read the 
newspaper, they learned that the Jets had done 
the incomprehensible—THEY LOST THE 
GAME. The decision makers at NBC-T'V were 
left with a huge breakfast egg on their faces. 

Six weeks later, the Jets avenged the 
loss on a cold December day in Shea Stadi- 
um with a 27-23 victory in the AFL Cham- 
pionship game. Although the pride-and- 
poise boys failed to defend their AFL crown 
in 1968, twenty-five wins in two years estab- 
lished that the Oakland Raiders were one of 
the best teams in all of pro football. 
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Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 


Daryle Lamonica 416 206 50% 25 3245 16 
George Blanda 49 30 61% 6 522 2 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Hewritt Dixon 206 865 4.2 2 

Chatlie Smith 95 504 5:3 5 

Pete Banaszak 91 362 4.0 4 

Roger Hagberg 39 164 4.2 1 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Fred Biletnikoff 61 1037 17.0 6 

Warren Wells 53 L137 21.5 11 

Hewritt Dixon 38 360 O5 2 

Billy Cannon 25 360 Lo 6 

Charlie Smith 22 321 14.6 2 

Pete Bonaszak 15 182 121 1 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
George Blanda 54 54 21 34 117 
Warren Wells 12 72 
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50. The Buffalo Bills earned the rights to the NFL/AFL combined draft’s #1 choice with their 4-12-1 record 
in 1968. The pick was USC All-American and Heisman Trophy winner O.J. Simpson. NFL teams had the #2, 
3 & 4 picks. Who was the second player picked by an AFL team (at #5), who received more Rookie of the 


Year votes in 1969 than simpson? 


s NEW YORK JETS * 


THEY CALLED IT THE GAME THAT 
changed pro football, and the biggest upset in 
the sport’s history. There is no denying that 
the New York Jets changed the minds of mil- 
on January 42. 1969, 
when they made good on Joe Namath’s guat- 
antee to Win, and beat the 
Baltimore Colts in Super Bowl Ill, 16-7: The 
Colts had demolished the Cleveland Browns 
34-0 in the NFL 
were said to be the best team in the NFL in 


lions of football fans 


heavily favored 


Championship game and 
more than a decade. They breezed through the 
regular season with a 13-1 record and were 
favored over the Jets by more than two touch- 
downs. Writers around the country facetiously 
solicited the NEL to institute 4 “mercy rule” 
for the game to emphasize the mismatch. But 
they failed to understand the confidence 
Namath and head coach Weeb Ewbank had in 
themselves and in their team. 

The game plan called for Namath to use 
the running lanes and expose the right side of 
the Baltimore defensive line in order to set UP 
the passing attack. Namath knew the blitzing 
power of the Colts and had studied their ten- 
dencies endlessly to pick up their patterns. He 
knew he could frustrate them by checking off 
plays at the line of scrimmage and confuse 
their ability to jam up his offense. OD their 
first possession the Jets ran at the Colts to no 


avail and after a three-minute drive, called on 
Curly Johnson for the game’s first punt. The 
Colts immediately began moving, at will, first 
on a 49-yard pass tO tight end John Mackey- 
Then runners Tom Matte and Jerry Hill pow- 
ered into Jet territory before Farl Morrall fired 
a pass to backup tight end Tom Mitchell at the 
Jets 19. The Jets seemed to be scrambling for 
answers. Three more plays failed to move the 
Colts closer, and kicker Lou Michaels attempt 
ed a 27-yard field goal that sailed wide. 

A relieved Jet offense charged back onto 
the field, but still couldn’t move against the 
Colt defense. The first quarter ended when 
Colt linebacker Don Shinnick recovered a Jet 
fumble on the New York 12 yard line; and 
Baltimore readied for the certain score. As 
Morrall dropped back to drill the first nail nto 
the Jets’ coffin, his touchdown pass to Tom 
Mitchell caromed high in the air off the 
tight end’s shoulder pad and into the waiting 
Jet cornerback Randy Beverly. The 
second Colt drive that should have put points 


arms of 
on the board had failed, and again gave the 
Jets new life. 

This time Namath would not be denied. 
He marched his team down the field, running 
Matt Snell left on 
then took to the air with 4 straight comple- 
tions to Bill Mathis, and Snell 


3, plays to neat midfield, 


George Sauer, 
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that settled them at the Colt 9 yard line, Willie Ric hardson slanting across the field, 
Throughout the drive, Namath seemed to have As he rifled the ball in hope of splitting the 
a telepathic sense for what Plays to call, fooling defense, Jets cornerback Johnny Sample inter- 
the Baltimore defense time and again. Snell ran cepted the Pass at the 1 yard line. The Jet 
the ball to the 4, and then followed his block- defense had held off a Baltimore Scoring drive 
ers in textbook fashion around the left Side, for the third time, and the second one inside 


touchdown and a 7-0 lead. Jet drive, the Colts, with One final first-half 
The Colts again Proceeded to Move the charge, triecd to catch the Jet defense off 
football at will between the 20s, but Inside the Suard with a flea-flicker that had worked for 
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to his right called for him to stop short of turn- 
ing it upfield and throw the ball back to Mor- 
rall, who would then find an open receiver 
downfield for a long gain. It worked to perfec- 
tion until Morrall failed to identify split end 
Jimmy Orr waving his arms frantically near 
the goal line. Instead, he forced a pass down 
the middle of the field that ended up becom- 
ing the Jets’ third interception of the half, this 
time by safety Jim Hudson with twenty-five 
seconds left. As the clock ran out, a stunned 
audience saw Namath lead his Jets into the 
locker room with a 7-0 lead. 

Things got even better for the Jets on the 
first play of the second half when Tom Matte 
fumbled and Jim Turner turned it into 3 more 
New York points and a 10-0 margin. Namath 
continued to confound the Baltimore defense 
with audibles at the line, and by out maneuver- 
ing the blitz schemes with quick look-in and 
short out patterns to Sauer and Maynard. His 
mastery kept the ball in New York’s hands for 
twelve of the third quarter’s fifteen minutes. 

As the fourth quarter got underway, the 
Jets culminated their latest drive with Jim 
Turner’s third field goal of the day to take a 
16-0 lead. Desperate for a change of pace, 
Colt head coach Don Shula turned to leg- 
endary quarterback John Unitas to come off 
the bench and ignite the offense. Ten years 
earlier Unitas brought these same Colts back 
from certain defeat to force the first overtime 
championship period against the New York 
Giants and won. Now he was asked to per- 
form another miracle against a different New 
York team. Unitas had some initial success, 
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but as the Colts desperately drove into New 
York territory, he threw long for flanker 
Jimmy Orr, and Randy Beverly grabbed his 
second interception of the day. As the clock 
wound down under three minutes, the Colts 
finally scored a touchdown, but they still need- 
ed 2 more scores. Everyone in the Orange 
Bowl’s capacity crowd—not to mention the 
millions watching on television—knew the 
Colts would try an onside kick. 

Though the Jets were not fooled, the 
Colts managed to recover the kick, giving 
them, and the NFL, a glimmer of hope. The 
Jets went into a prevent defense, wanting only 
to protect against a deep strike as Unitas 
picked his way downfield with passes under- 
neath and to the outside of the secondary to 
stop the clock. With twenty-three seconds left, 
he faced a fourth down inside Jet territory. 
One last pass for glory, one final attempt to 
avoid a crushing defeat to the American Foot- 
ball League, one closing play to the greatest 
upset in sports history remained left. Unitas 
threw a pass that sailed too long, and the 
New York Jets were the World Champions 
of professional football. The unimaginable 
had happened—the AFL had defeated the 
NFL in Super Bowl III, sending the sports 
world into a frenzy. 

Joe Namath, the AFVs Player of the 
Year, could now add the game’s MVP Award 
to his trophy case. He had backed up his guar- 
antee to win by playing the game of his life, as 
did his teammates. Statistically, the game was 
incredibly close, with the teams rushing for 
143 and 142 yards and passing for 181 and 
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195 yards, giving the Jets an offensive advan- 
tage of only 13 total yards. But had it not been 
for two key plays two weeks earlier, the Jets 
trip to Miami may never have happened. 

On Sunday, December 29, the Jets and 
Oakland Raiders met in the AFLs ninth 
Championship game in frigid temperatures 
and a swirling wind in Shea Stadium. The Jets 
drew their sword first on their intial posses- 
sion with a touchdown pass to Don Maynard 
in the front corner of the end zone, then took 
a 10-0 lead later in the first quarter on a Jim 
Turner field goal of 33 yards. In true Raider 
fashion, Daryle Lamonica brought his team 
right back with a 29-yard touchdown strike to 
Fred Biletnikoff, who escaped Johnny Sam- 
ple’s attempt to decapitate him at the 10 yard 
line before running it in. Turner and George 
Blanda then traded fields goals for a 13-10 
New York advantage at the half. 

In the third quarter Blanda connected 
on another field goal to tie the game at 13-13, 
but Namath countered with a 20-yard touch- 
down pass to tight end Pete Lammons. The 
wind played havoc on both teams’ passing 
throughout the day. Lamonica completed 20 
of his 47 attempts, while Namath hit on only 
19 of his 49. The Jets defense, which was one 
of the best in the AFL against the run, held 
Oakland to 50 yards on the ground, forcing 
Lamonica to take to the air. But the unforgiv- 
ing wind of Shea Stadium frustrated even the 
best of quarterbacks, and the Jets held a 20-13 
lead as the fourth quarter began. 

As the New York defense dug in time 
and again, the first of those key plays occurred 


when the Jets goal line defense stopped the 
Raiders. George Blanda’s third field goal nar- 
rowed the lead to 4 points, but also saved the 
Jets 4 points, thanks to the goal line stand. 
Namath tried to increase New York’s lead 
midway through the fourth quarter, but the 
wind kept a pass up long enough for rookie 
George Atkinson to sprint in front of the 
receiver, pick the ball out of the air, and race 
down the sideline until the last player in his 
path, Joe Namath, knocked him out of bounds 
at the Jet 5 yard line. With six minutes left, 
halfback Pete Banaszak gave Oakland their 
first lead of the game with a S-yard run and a 
23-20 advantage. 

Weeks earlier in sunny California 
against these same Raiders, Namath took his 
team 97 yards on back-to-back passes cover- 
ing 47 and 50 yards to Don Maynard for a 
touchdown. Now it was time for Joe to 
strike again. He sent Maynard deep on 
Atkinson again on what amounted to a skid- 
and-go over the frozen baseball infield part 
of the gridiron. As Namath sent a bomb into 
the biting wind from his 37 yard line, May- 
nard got a step on the rookie defender and 
made a beautiful over-the-shoulder catch, 
then ran it to the Raider 6 yard line. On the 
next play, Namath looked left to find George 
Sauer in the end zone, but the Raiders had 
him covered. He looked down the middle 
for Lammons, but found no one. Then he 
looked to the right, where Maynard again 
had beaten his coverage. Namath fired a 
bullet right on his numbers and Maynard 
cradled it for the score. The Jets took the 
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lead again 27-23, and Oakland needed a 
touchdown to win. 

The Raiders pushed down the field all 
the way to the Jet 12 yard line after a pass 
completion to Warren Wells was supplement- 
ed by a 15-yard piling-on penalty. Needing to 
score, Lamonica thought he had fooled the 
defense on a swing pass to halfback Charlie 
Smith in the right flat. It was the second key 
play that lifted the Jets into the Super Bowl. 
Lamonica threw the pass from the 20 yard 
line, but it was a bit behind Smith and fell 
incomplete at the 22. Unknown to Smith, the 
pass was ruled a lateral, making it a live ball. 
Jet linebacker Ralph Baker raced in front of 
Smith to grab it and head upfield before the 
Raiders realized what happened. What had 
come so close to becoming a heartbreaking 
defeat, had miraculously turned into a heart- 
stopping finish for the new AFL Champion 
New York Jets. 

It was that kind season for Ewbank and 
the team. An 8-6 record in 1967 had given 
them a vision of how far they could go and 
also gave them the incentive to take the next 
giant step up the Eastern Division ladder. In 
1968 Joe Namath made the transition from 
being just a hard-throwing quarterback into 
the team leader and mature play caller. In the 
season opener at Kansas City, Namath showed 
his new maturity by running out the last six 
minutes of the game with a brilliant drive that 
kept the Chiefs 1 point short of victory. Play- 
ing in Birmingham against the Patriots, who 
were forced to move their home game, 


Namath lit up the scoreboard for 47 points 
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and gave the Jets their second win. But against 
Buffalo the next week, he gave the Bills 3 
touchdowns off 5 interceptions in the Jet first 
loss, 37-35. Perhaps a bit gun shy in their first 
home game on October 5 against the unde- 
feated Chargers, Namath called for runs on 
the first eleven plays before he went to the air. 
As an AFL record crowd of 63,786 looked on, 
the Jets edged San Diego with one minute left 
to play when Emerson Boozer punched the 
ball over the goal from 1 yard away to give the 
Jets a come-from-behind win, 23-20. The vic- 
tory, described in Sports Illustrated as “Win- 
ning With a Loser’s Look,” exemplified the 
team’s ability to rise above any circumstance. 
Having Snell and Boozer together for 
the entire season allowed the Jets to combine 
their dangerous passing attack with a ball- 
control offense for the first time in Namath’s 
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four-year career. The pair led the Jet running 
game that scored more touchdowns (22) on 
the ground than any other team. In fact, with 
the running of Snell and Boozer at full tilt, 
Namath did not have to throw a touchdown 
pass for six straight weeks. On five of those 
weeks, New York came away victoriously. 
Backing them up was Bill Mathis, a New York 
original, along with a revised edition of Billy 
Joe and handy Mark Smolinski. Starters Snell 
and Boozer gained 747 and 441 yards respec- 
tively and combined for 11 of the 22 rushing 
touchdowns. Mathis added 208 yards and 5 
touchdowns, and Billy Joe picked up 186 yards, 
punching across the goal line 3 times. The New 
York line that opened the holes for the Jet run- 
ners was equally as effective warding off 
would-be attackers for Namath. The Jets tied 
for the league lead with San Diego by allowing 
only 18 quarterback sacks during the season. 
With Winston Hill and Dave Herman at tack- 
le, Randy Rasmussen and Bob Talamini at 
guard, and John Schmitt at center, the Jets had 
one of the best lines in AFL history. 

Another delay in Namath’s maturing 
process occurred eight days after their thrilling 
defeat of the Chargers. Coming to town with 
a 1-3 record, the Denver Broncos used 5 more 
Namath interceptions to score 21 points and 
hand the Jets their second loss in five games. 
But Joe made amends in his first trip to the 
Astrodome after the Oilers scored 14 fourth- 
quarter points to take a 14-13 lead with only 
four minutes remaining. Joe took the Jets the 
length of the field, and with under a minute to 
play, handed the ball to Matt Snell from the 2 


yard line for the winning touchdown. It was 
clear sailing from there, as the next week the 
Jets intercepted 5 passes against Boston, and 
led the Patriots at one point 44-0 before allow- 
ing 2 fourth-quarter scores. A record-tying, 6 
field goals by Jim Turner was the margin of 
victory over Buffalo, assisted by Johnny Sam- 
ple’s 36-yard touchdown with an interception 
in the next game, bringing the Jets record to 6- 
2. Only the last-minute Heidi game loss in 
Oakland blemished the Jets record in their 
final six games, giving them a franchise-best 
11-3 finish in the East, four games ahead of 
the 7-7 Oilers. 

While one of the best lines in football 
led a rugged group of runners and a ball-con- 
trol offense, it was the Jet receivers who 
Namath looked to when he needed to ignite 
his high-powered team. Don Maynard, on his 
way to a Hall of Fame career, finished among 
the top ten receivers every year. Over his ten 
AFL seasons he teamed first with Art Powell, 
then Bake Turner, and finally George Sauer. 
He caught passes from Al Dorow, Al Jamieson, 
Lee Grosscup, Dick Wood, Mike Taliaferro, 
Babe Parilli and the best of all, Joe Namath. 
In 1968 Maynard pulled down 57 passes for 
1,297 yards, for a league-best 22.8 average 
and was one of only three AFL receivers to 
catch 10 touchdown passes. Sauer finished 
second in the league with 66 receptions for 
1,141 yards, and Pete Lammons hauled in 32 
passes. Namath, who completed 49.2 percent 
of his throws, struck for 15 touchdowns 
and did not rely as heavily on his arm as he 
did his savvy and football intelligence. In 
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1968 Namath became a quarterback. 

When the Jets offense stalled, it relied 
on the accurate toe of Jim Turner, who led the 
AFL in scoring with 145 points on 43 PATs 
and 34 field goals in 46 attempts. He made 29 
of 36 inside the 40 yard line, including 23 of 
26 tries from inside the 30. His 34 field goals 
set a new pro football record. 

There were times in the past when as 
quickly as Namath’s offense would ring up 
points, the defense would give them away. 
Twice they finished sixth and once fifth in 
points allowed. But for the first time in team 
history, the Jets defense held opponents under 
300 points, making them the fourth-toughest 
defense in the league to score on. They ranked 
first against the rush and second against the 
pass and also allowed a league-low 178 first 
downs. Gerry Philbin, the All-Time AFL 


NEW YORK (AFL) 16 


BALTIMORE (NFL) 7 
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defensive end, teamed with Verlon Biggs, Paul 
Rochester, John Elliott, sub Carl 
McAdams up front. Their ferocious pass rush 


and 


and hole-plugging tackles allowed linebackers 
Larry Grantham, Al Atkinson, and Ralph 
Baker to drop deeper into the pass coverage to 
help Sample, Beverly, Cornell Gordon, Dick 
Hudson, and Bill Baird stop 55 percent of 
their opponent’s passes and intercept 28 of 
them (second best in the league). 

Sports writers and NFL fans laughed 
when the AFL started play in 1960, and con- 
tinued to laugh through Super Bowls I and II, 
claiming the AFL was far inferior and years 
away from equality with the senior league. But 
because of a brazen and confident quarterback 
named Joe Namath and his Champion New 
York Jets, after January 12, 1969, they laughed 
no more. 
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Leading passers 
Joe Namath 
Babe Parilli 


Leading rushers 
Matt Snell 
Emerson Boozer 
Bill Mathis 

Billy Joe 


Leading receivers 
George Sauer 

Don Maynard 
Pete Lammons 
Matt Snell 
Emerson Boozer 
Bake Turner 


Leading scorers 
Jim Turner 
Don Maynard 


Attempts 
380 
55 


Attempts 
179 
143 
74 
42 


Caught 


Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 
187 49% 15 3147 17 
29 53% 5 401 2 


Yards gained Average TDs 


747 4.2 6 
44] 3.1 5 
208 2.8 5 
186 44 3 


Yards gained Average TDs 


1141 2.3 3 
1297 22:8 10 
400 12.5 3 
105 6.6 1 
101 8.4 ) 
241 24.1 2 
XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
43 43 34 46 145 
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The All-Star game in Jacksonville on January 19 was more than 
just a season-ending showcase for the players. It was more of a 
gala with every player on both the East and West squads beam- 
ing from ear to ear. One week earlier the Jets did not just bring 
the NFL to its knees by winning Super Bowl Ill for the team and 
city of New York, they won it for every player, coach, and owner 


that had ever been part of the American Football League. 


The game started with Joe Namath and San Diego’s John Hadl 
behind center, with the only scoring in the opening quarter com- 
ing from Jim Turner and Jan Stenerud, who traded field goals. 
Turner connected for field goals two, three, and four in the sec- 
ond frame, adding nine more points to Miami halfback Jim 
Kiick’s 2-yard touchdown to give them a 19-3 lead heading into 
the third quarter. 
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A new set of quaterbacks piloted the teams as the second half began. As Kansas City’s Len Dawson led the 
West to 10 third-quarter points, Miami’s Bob Griese drove the East team into field goal range for Jim Turn- 
er’s fifth 3-pointer of the afternoon—and a 22-13 advantage. A sixth Turner field goal then lifted the East to a 
seemingly insurmountable 24-13 lead before the Western Division’s deluge. Raider fullback Hewritt Dixon blast- 
ed into the end zone from 1 yard away after being set up by Floyd Little’s 81-yard dash with a pass from Daw- 
son. An onside kick then caught the East napping, and the West had the ball again. Bengal runner Paul 
Robinson then scored the first of his two fourth-quarter touchdowns before Stenerud put the cherry on top with 
a 32-yard field goal. After watching the East dance off the field with victories in the last two years, the West 
scored 25 fourth-quarter points to win their fifth of the seven meetings and again took bragging rights with a 


scintillating 38-25 victory. 
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AMERICAN: FOOTBALL LEAGUE = 1969 FINAL STANDINGS 


EASTERN DIVISION 


TEAM GP W 
NEW YORK JETS 14 10 
HOUSTON OILERS 14 6 
BOSTON PATRIOTS 14 4 
BUFFALO BILLS 14 4 
MIAMI DOLPHINS 14 3 


WESTERN DIVISION 


TEAM GP W 
OAKLAND RAIDERS 14 12 
KANSAS CITY CHIEFS 14 il 
SAN DIEGO CHARGERS 14 8 
DENVER BRONCOS 14 5 
CINCINNATI BENGALS 14 4 


NEW YORK JETS ® QUARTERBACK 


L T PF PA PCT 
4 0 353 269 0.714 
6 2 278 279 0.500 
10 0 266 316 0.286 
10 0 230 359 0.286 
10 1 233 332 0.250 
L rT PF PA PCT. 
1 1 377 242 0.857 
3 0 359° 177 0.857 
6 0 288 276 0.643 
8 Ll 297 344 0.357 
9 1 280 367 0.214 


Broadway Joe Namath is credited with saving the AFL 
with his high-profile signing for $400,000 by the Jets in 1965 
and his guaranteeing a Super Bowl III victory. Backing up his 
words made him an AFL folk hero. Then in June, 1969, his 
ownership of a Manhattan nightclub caused a brief retirement, 
rather than obey commissioner Pete Rozelle’s edict to sell his 
interest because it was said to be frequented by well-known 
bookies and gamblers. Namath was back in uniform with the 


Jets before the preseason began. 


» SAN DIEGO CHARGERS # 


IN THE THREE YEARS SINCE THE SAN 
Diego Chargers won their last Western Divi- 
sion title, they continued to be a very good 
team with one of the league’s most respected 
offenses. They just weren’t good enough. In 
both 1967 and 1968, Sid Gillman’s gang was 


within a half game of the division lead after 
ten games, only to lose four in a row in ’67 
and three of their last four in ’68, finishing 
third both years. The mission in 1969 was 
to change all that. And change it they did. 
Instead of losing three or four games in the 
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* John Had! and Lance Alworth * 


last month, they strung together four straight 
wins at end of the season. In the preceding 
years they would have overtaken both the 
Chiefs and Raiders, but in 1969 the preceding 
ten games put the Chargers well behind the 
two powers of the West and out of any hope 
for a playoff spot. Their 8-6 record put them 
in third place for the fourth year in a row, still 
several first downs from challenging for the 
division leadership. 

In 1969, Gillman, the only head coach 
the Chargers had ever known, voluntarily 
stepped out of his position after nine games 
due to declining health. Assistant coach 
Charlie Waller inherited the lead role for the 
last five games of the year and led them to 
wins in their last four to salvage a derailed 
season. Gillman’s defense still could not stop 


the top offensive teams week after week. They 


showed improvement, giving up the fourth 
fewest points, yielding fewer than even the 
defensive specialists in Houston. But two con- 
secutive losses—27-9 to Kansas City and 34- 
20 to Cincinnati—to open the season put 
them in a hole from which they couldn’t 
escape. They did run off a sharp series of wins 
against the Jets, Bengals, Dolphins, and Patri- 
ots, but a return to their own division saw 
them on the short end in games against Oak- 
land, Denver, Kansas City, and Oakland again 
to seal their doom for the season. 

Especially perplexing was the inconsis- 
tent performance of the once-terrifying 
offense that for five weeks in a row failed to 
score more than 1 touchdown in a game, 
including three weeks in a row without a sin- 
gle 6-pointer. Even with Dickie Post leading 
the league in rushing and the second-best 
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ground game in the league, San Diego did not 
look like the long-range scoring machine that 
defined the organization over the years. The 
passing attack dropped to an unprecedented 
seventh place, even though John Hadl had a 
decent year, completing 49 percent of his 
324 passes and throwing a career-low 11 
interceptions. But he also managed only 10 
touchdown passes, the fewest of his career as a 
starter and 17 less than the year before. He felt 
pressure from the bench, where Columbia’s 
Marty Domres waited for a chance to throw 
to the Chargers group of premier receivers. 
When Domres did get onto the field he com- 
pleted 47 of 112 attempts, 2 for touchdowns 
with 10 interceptions. 

The Chargers once again featured 
wide receivers Lance Alworth and Gary Gar- 
rison. Since 1966 the pair finished among the 
best in receptions and yards gained, and this 
year was no different. Alworth brought home 
his third receiving title with 64 catches and 
gained over 1,000 receiving for the seventh 
straight year. He also set a pro football record 
by catching at least 1 pass in 96 straight games. 
Garrison was nearly as dangerous from the 
other side of the field, although injuries lim- 
ited him to ten games and 40 receptions 
with 7 touchdowns. Tight ends Willie Frazier 
and Jacque Mackinnon spelled each other, 
depending on the receiving or blocking situa- 
tion. Few teams could match their versatility. 

In the years since Lincoln and Lowe 
formed the backfield, there was never a time 
that the team could match the offensive bal- 
ance of 1969. Only Kansas City gained more 
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yards on the ground than the Chargers, and no 
one moved the chains on first downs more 
often. In gaining his league-leading 873 yards, 
Post gained over 100 yards four times. He also 
caught 24 passes for 235 yards. After sitting 
out all but two games in 1968, Brad Hubbert 
returned to Post’s side to grind out 333 yards. 
Gene Foster and Russ Smith chipped in with 
236 and 211 yards. Both finishing right behind 
Hubbert in the league’s rushing statistics. 

When the offense needed help, they 
called on the league’s best punter, Dennis 
Partee, who paced the AFL with a 44.6 yard 
average. One of a dying breed, he also kicked 
field goals. 

Though the defense sometimes failed, 
the secondary remained strong. Their 31 
interceptions were one short of leading the 
league, and their 3 returned for touchdowns 
led all teams except Oakland. Veterans 
Speedy Duncan and Ken Graham led the 
group. Duncan returned one of his 6 inter- 
ceptions all the way, and was also the AFL’s 
second-best punt returner and third-best kick 
returner. Graham put his signature in the end 
zone on 2 of his 4 interceptions. Youngsters 
Bobby Howard equaled Duncan’s intercep- 
tion total, with free safety Jimmy Hill leading 
the team with 7. 

Two losses, four wins, four losses, four 
wins! That is how the Chargers season went in 
1969 and pretty much mirrored their last four 
years in the AFL. Oakland and Kansas City 
had separated themselves from the rest of the 
Western Division, and San Diego had become 
just another American Football League team, 
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* Guard Walt Sweeney leads the sweep for Dickie Post. * 


but also a team with a proud history. The 
star-studded Chargers remained among the 
classiest teams in the league, from their first 
owner Barron Hilton, to GM/coach Sid Gill- 
man and his fleet of all-stars like Paul Lowe, 
Keith Lincoln, Lance Alworth, John Hadl, 
Earl Faison, and Ernie Ladd. Together they 
seemed to invent the term vertical offense 
and also were the first to coin the phrase 
fearsome foursome. 

For eight of the AFL’s ten seasons the 
Chargers contended for the Western Division 
crown, and in five of those seasons won it. 
Many experts believe the 1963 Championship 
team was the best in pro football that year 
and one of the best in AFL history. Five times 


in the league’s first six years Sid Gillman’s 
team appeared in the AFL Championship 
game. In 1960 they fell short by 8 points and 
in 1961, the margin of defeat was only 7. After 
an injury-marred 1962, they returned to the 
Championship game in 1963 and set an AFL 
standard with a 51-10 win over Boston. They 
came back again the next two years but could 
not win the title. The San Diego offensive 
juggernaut for many years provided the meas- 
uring stick for the rest of the AFL. 

More than anyone else, Lance Alworth, 
the man called “Bambi,” characterized the San 
Diego Chargers and the American Football 
League. With his lightning speed and acrobat- 
ic catches, he was the best pass receiver in pro 
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football during his time in the league. Seven 
times he was named to the all-league team and 
three times won the league’s pass receiving 
title. For seven straight years he caught passes 
for over 1,000 yards, and in eight years caught 
a total of 458 passes for an all-time AFL best 


the 


Seasons —- 1969 


19.6 yards per reception. He holds the pro 
football record for catching passes in 96 con- 
secutive games, was named to the AFL’ All- 
Time team, and upon his retirement became 
the first American Football League player to 
be voted into the Pro Football Hall of Fame. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
John Hadl 324 158 
Marty Domres 112 47 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Dickie Post 182 873 

Brad Hubbert 94 333 
Gene Foster 64 236 

Russ Smith 51 211 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Lance Alworth 64 1003 
Gary Garrison 40 804 
Dickie Post 24 235 
Willie Frazier 17 205 
Gene Foster 14 83 

Brad Hubbert 11 43 

Russ Smith 10 144 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Dennis Partee 33 

Gary Garrison 7 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
A9% 10 2253 11 
42% 2 631 10 
Average TDs 
4.8 6 
3.5 4 
3.7 0 
4.1 2 
Average TDs 
15.7 4 
20.1 7 
9.8 0 
12.1 0 
5.9 1 
3.9 0 
14.4 0 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
33 15 28 78 


51. What was the name of the New York nightclub that Namath partly owned in 1969? 


52. The 1969 AFL season was run under a different postseason format than in previous years. What was 
different about the 1969 postseason and championship game? 
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WITH A ROSTER OF TALENTED AND 
tenacious young stars ready to bloom and 
some outstanding veterans arriving via bril- 
liant trades, the Dolphins were a team on the 
rise. Though still a few years away from 
maturity and still hampered by the cast of 
expansion picks, the team had progressed 
faster than anyone expected. The backfield of 
Griese, Kiick, and Csonka showed growth, 
and the core group of receivers developed as 
well. But in 1969 the Dolphins suffered one 
of those injury-plagued seasons that sets 
teams back and slows their progress. Team 
leader Bob Griese missed the final five games 
with an injured knee. Flanker Jack Clancy, 
who as a rookie caught 67 passes only to sit 
out all of 1968, went down again and played 
only seven games. Howard Twilley, another 
talented wide receiver, appeared in just four 
games, and starting tight end Doug Moreau 
saw action in only five. On the defensive side, 
cornerbacks Jim Warren and Dick Westmore- 
land both saw time on the injured list. 

The injuries caused a drop to the bot- 
tom of the Eastern Division with a 3-10-1 
record. Kiick and Csonka put together solid 
seasons, with Kiick gaining 575 on 180 
attempts and scoring a league-high 9 touch- 
downs, and Csonka running 131 times for 
566 yards and a 4.3 average. Rookie Eugene 
“Mercury” Morris emerged as a new threat, 
averaging 4.8 yards per carry on 23 rushes. 
He also authored the season’s longest kickoff 


return, running 105 yards for a touchdown. 
The surprise of the offensive, however, was 
tight end/punter Larry Seiple. With injuries 
claiming most of the front liners, Seiple show- 
cased his ability by hauling in 41 receptions, 5 
for touchdowns. Kiick added 29 receptions, 
and Karl Noonan, the leading receiver in 
1968 but slowed by injury, pulled in 29. 
Defensively the Dolphins showed signs 
of growth, equaling the Super Bowl Champi- 
on Chiefs with a league-leading 3.5 yards 
allowed per carry. Opposing quarterbacks 
completed only 48 percent of their passes 
against them. The Dolphins picked off 18 
passes and ran 2 back for scores, both by rook- 
ie defensive end Bill Stanfill. The secondary 
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consisted of all-star Dick Anderson, leading 
intercepter Lloyd Mumpford, along with Bob 
Petrella and Tom Beier. All-league Nick 
Buoniconti, Frank Emanuel, and Randy 
Emmunds played linebacker, while the tough 
front four was led by ends Stanfill and 
Manny Fernandez. 

After rising to the middle of the East in 
1968, the Dolphins planned to move higher 
in ’69. But the season started inauspicously, 
and it wasn’t until game seven that they 
recorded their first win with a 24-6 triumph 
over Buffalo. Although they finished the sea- 
son with 10 losses, 5 of their first 6 were by 
margins of a touchdown or less, and in the 
four games against league powerhouses, 
including three of the four AFL playoff 
teams, they played well. They lost by the 
narrow margin of 34-31 to Super Bowl III 


CSONKA 


MIAMI DOLPHINS ® RUNNING BACK 


champions New York, gave Oakland all they 
could handle in a 20-17 loss and a 20-20 tie, 
and then pushed Kansas City to the limit in 
a 17-10 loss. The multitude of injuries to 
skill players simply undermined the possi- 
bility of greater success. 

Despite the disappointment of their 3- 
10-1 season, Miami planned to build on pos- 
itive experiences like tying Oakland Raiders, 
playing the Jets and Chiefs nearly even, hold- 
ing Heisman Trophy rookie O.J. Simpson to 
12 yards on 10 carries, having Larry Csonka 
power his way for 121 yards in a win over 
Boston, and stopping a late charge by Denver 
in a 27-24 win. After four years in the league 
the Dolphins were still a work in progress 
and still learning how to win with adversity, 
but they were young enough to rebound with 
passion, and hungry enough to get back on 
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their quest for the Super Bowl by turning 
their 3-10-1 mark of 1969 into a playoff- 
bound 10-4 record. 


their upward climb to the division’s top rung. 
In 1970, under new head coach Don Shula, 
the Dolphins would take a giant step toward 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 

Bob Griese 252 121 48% 10 1695 16 

Rick Norton 148 65 A2% 2 709 11 

John Stofa 23 14 61% 6) 146 2 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Jim Kiick 180 575 3.2 9 

Larry Csonka 131 566 4.3 2 

Mercury Morris 23 110 4.8 1 

Bob Griese ea 102 49 ie) 

Stan Mitchell 23 80 2.9 0 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Larry Seiple 41 577 14.1 5 

Karl Noonan 29 307 10.6 3 

Jim Kiick 29 443 15.3 1 

Loaary Csonka 21 183 8.7 1 

Jack Clancy 21 289 13.6 1 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Karl Kremser 26 27 13 22 65 
Jim Kiick 10 60 


53. For Super Bowl IV, the last between true AFL and NFL teams, 


uniform. What was it? 


" BOSTON PATRIOTS = 


TWO WEEKS AFTER THE NEW YORK 
Jets won Super Bowl III, the Patriots named a 
Jets assistant, Clive Rush, as their new head 
coach. Taking over a team that won just seven 
games over the last two years, Rush knew he had 
a lot of work ahead of him. No team gave up 
more points in 1968 than the Patriots, and only 
the quarterback-deficient Buffalo Bills gained 


the Chiefs added something extra to their 


fewer yards. Rush had to decide which dismal 
situation to fix first. He chose the offense, and 
he never recovered from that mistake. One of 
his first moves was to trade perennial all-league 
middle linebacker Nick Buoniconti to the 
Miami Dolphins for second-year quarterback 
Kim Hammond and hard-hitting linebacker 
John Bramlett. Buoniconti would again be 
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named to the all-league team with the Dolphins 
that year, while Hammond would throw just 6 
passes for Boston. Before the end of his second 
year, Hammond was gone, while Buoniconti 
went on to lead Miami to three Super Bowls 
and an undefeated season in 1972. 

The Patriots came up with pretty good 
young talent in the draft, bringing in Ham- 
mond's fellow Florida State alum, All-Ameri- 
can Ron Sellers, the best receiver available. 
Desperate for running help, they took Carl 
Garrett from New Mexico Highlands in 
round three. Garrett would have a spectacu- 
lar rookie season, gaining 691 yards for a 5.0 
yard per carry average, for which he was 
awarded The Sporting News AFL Rookie of 
the Year award. He was the first Patriot to 
receive the honor. Jim Nance rebounded 
from his ankle problem of a year ago and car- 
ried 193 times for 750 yards. Nance and Gar- 


rett tied for the team lead with 29 pass recep- 
tions. The highly touted Sellers caught 27. 

With Rush at the helm, quarterback 
Mike Taliaferro became more confident and 
completed 48 percent of his passes for 19 
touchdowns. But those stats ranked eleventh 
among AFL throwers. Tom Sherman, who fin- 
ished 1968 as the top man under center, saw 
action in only four games and did not throw a 
single pass. The Patriot offense finished dead 
last in rushing yards, dead last in passing yards, 
and dead last in points scored. 

To make matters worse, only the sec- 
ond-year Bengals gave up more points. In their 
heyday, the Boston defense always ranked 
among the league leaders in stopping the run. 
In 1969, they gave up more rushing yardage 
than every other team. And no one allowed a 
higher pass completion percentage. 

The season started with seven straight 
defeats until a 24-0 shutout over Houston in the 
Astrodome became Rush’s first victory as a head 
coach. Then after a 1-point loss to Miami, the 
Pats ran off three wins in a row. Losses in the 
final two games brought the team’s most dread- 
ful season to a merciful end with their second 
straight 4-10 record, and their third straight 
losing season. The Patriots were back on the 
bottom with no solution in sight. 

Throughout the ’60s the Boston fran- 
chise epitomized the hard work and fighting 
nature of the league. In five of their first seven 
seasons they went into the final weekend with 
a chance of becoming the division champion. 
They called four different fields their home, 


and even played two home games in other 
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states. Their defensive front seven was consis- 
tently a benchmark for the rest of the league 
and always seemed to place a representative on 
the all-league team. In a poetic touch, flanker 
Gino Cappelletti, who caught his first and only 
pass of 1960 on the season’s last day, finished 
the AFL's last season with again only 1 recep- 
tion. But what he did in between will live for- 
ever in the AFL record books. Gino led the 
league in scoring a record five times, he holds 
the two highest single-season point totals, and 
his 1,100 career AFL points is the league’s best. 
He led the league in field goals three times and 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Mike Taliaferro 331 160 

Kim Hammond 2 6 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Jim Nance 193 750 

Carl Garrett 122 566 

R.C, Gamble 16 35 

Sid Blanks 7 30 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Jim Nance 29 168 

Carl Gerrett 29 267 

Ron Sellers 27 705 
Charlie Frazier 19 306 

Bill Rademacher 17 217 

Jim Whalen 16 235 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Gino Cappelletti 26 
Charlie Frazier vi 

Carl Garrett 7 


54. O.J. Simpson was the first draft choice selected by 


the 


1969 


Seasons 


attempted more (318), and made more (170) 
field goals than any other AFL player. On 
October 4, 1964, he also kicked a record 6 field 
goals in 6 attempts against Denver. He is also 
the Patriots all-time leading receiver for the 
AFL's decade. Throughout the history of the 
league, Cappy was also one of only three play- 
ers to see action in every game. With their 27- 
23 loss to the Houston Oilers on December 14, 
the Boston Patriots ended their AFL experience 
with a ten-year record of 63-68-9, with one 
division championship. Bravo for Boston’s red, 
white, and blue—one of the AFU’s original eight! 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
48% 19 2160 18 
33% 0 31 0) 
Average TDs 
3.9 6 
4.6 5 
2.2 ) 
4.3 0 
Average TDs 
5.8 0 
9.2 2 
26.1 6 
16.1 7 
12.8 3 
14,7 1 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
27 14 34 68 
42 
42 


the AFL in the combined draft. Although he finished 


sixth in the league in rushing, he was not selected the league's Rookie of the Year, even though he gained 
more yards than the award winner. How many yards rushing did O.J. gain his rookie year? 


A. 774 B.926 C.697 D.573 E. 801 
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Three games into the 1969 season, the 
Bengals were undefeated and looking like a 
Super Bowl contender. Armed with their num- 
ber-one draft choice at quarterback and a bol- 
stered passing attack, the second-year team 
knocked off Miami, San Diego, and Kansas 
City. Playing on the same field (Nippert Stadi- 
um) where he gained fame in college, rookie 
quarterback Greg Cook had taken the AFL by 
storm, throwing two touchdown passes in his 
professional debut, a 27-21victory over the 
Dolphins. In his second week against the 
Chargers, he played even better, throwing for 
327 yards on 14 completions and 3 more 
touchdown passes. He also ran 9 yards for 
another score. Cook showed his prowess as a 
razor sharp passer and also showed he could 
scramble, taking off three times for 33 yards. 

Paul Brown had wanted to improve the 
passing attack that finished in the middle of 
the AFL in the first season, and knew he need- 
ed a leader behind center. He also upgraded 
the Bengals kicking game by trading one of his 
best deep receivers, Warren McVea, to Kansas 
City for German soccer-style kicker Horst 
Muhlmann, and traded starting flanker Rod 
Sherman to Oakland for some defensive help. 
To replace McVea and Sherman, Brown then 
traded fullback Tom Smiley to Denver for 
spindly flanker Eric Crabtree. And then he 
replaced the departed Smiley by moving start- 
ing safety Jess Phillips across the line to the 
backfield with Paul Robinson. 


The three moves made Brown look like 
a genius, as Crabtree led the Bengals in receiv- 
ing with 40 receptions and 7 touchdown, 
Phillips unseated Robinson as the leading 
rusher by gaining 578 for a 4.9 average, and 
Muhlimann, the league’s fourth soccer-style 
kicker, finished fourth in scoring and made a 
phenomenal 15 of 18 field goals from under 
50 yards. Rookie Speedy Thomas (33 recep- 
tions for 481 yards) filled the other wide spot 
vacated by Sherman, and Bob Trumpy (37 
catches and 9 touchdowns) lined up at tight 
end. Trumpy became the first Bengal to make 
the all-league team. Paul Robinson, the 
league leader last year, drew attention from 
defenses in his second season and dropped 
off to 489 yards after breaking the 1,000 
marker as a rookie. 

Rarely does a rookie quarterback move 
into a starting role and have a significant 
impact, but Cook defied the norm. He elevat- 
ed the second-year team to the league’s best 
passing offensive and finished the season as the 
AFL’s top-ranked passer. The tough offensive 
line of Ernie Wright, Ernie Park, Bob Johnson, 
Howard Fest, and messenger guards Pat Mat- 
son and Guy Dennis protected the young star. 
With Phillips and Robinson following their 
lead, the running attack ranked seventh but 
lacked depth. Still, the Bengals put more 
points on the board than every team in the 
East except the Jets. The problem was that 
Cincinnati played in the West. 
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The defense changed a lot from the first 
year, but in the end they were still the weakest 
team at stopping the rush and sacking passers. 
Ends Royce Berry and Steve Chomyzek and 
tackles Andy Rice and Bill Staley got to the 
quarterback only 16 times and yielded a 
league-high 2,651 yards on the ground. The 
linebackers were a young but potentially out- 
standing group, led by outside backer Al 
Beauchamp and rookie middleman Bill Bergey, 
the defensive Rookie of the Year. Bill Peterson 
completed the group. The rebuilt secondary 
featured new comers Al Coleman and Ken 
Riley joining Bobby Hunt and Fletcher Smith. 
The latter three each intercepted four passes. 

For their third straight home game on 
September 28, the Bengals put their unblem- 
ished record on the line against one of the 
AFL’ strongest teams. In their first two games 
of 1968, the Kansas City Chiefs had outscored 
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the Chargers and Patriots 58-9, and brought 
their own 2-0 record to Nippert Stadium, 
looking to add the Bengals to a growing list of 
casualties. The Bengal casualty was their quar- 
terback prodigy who had to leave the game 
with an injured shoulder after connecting with 
Eric Crabtree in the first quarter on a 17-yard 
scoring pass. Coming off the bench in relief, 
Sam Wyche led Cincinnati to two fourth-quar- 
ter touchdowns and an upset victory over the 
eventual Super Bowl champs, 24-19. At 3-0, 
the Bengals stood at the top of the Western 
division with the mighty Oakland Raiders. 
Without their star rookie, the Bengals 
lost their next four games to San Diego, New 
York, Denver, and the Chiefs, before returning 
home on November 2 to play the undefeated 
(6-0-1) Raiders. Cook returned to throw two 
second-quarter touchdown passes to receiver 
Chip Myers and had the Bengals leading the 
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Silver and Black 24-0 at the half. At one point 
in the fourth quarter the Bengals led 31-3. It 
was Cincinnati’s fourth win of the season but 
regrettably their last. As the only AFL team to 
defeat both the Chiefs and Raiders that year, 
the Bengals went on to tie the Houston Oilers 
31-31 a week after handcuffing Oakland 
behind four Greg Cook touchdown passes to 
give them an even record of 4-4-1. They then 
finished the season on the short end of their 
final five games. 

Cincinnati’s 4-9-1 record put them in 
last place in the division, but seventh best over- 
all in the AFL. And though Brown hoped for 
better, the team’s success earned him the 
AFL’s Coach of the Year award. In his first 


season, Cook completed 54 percent of his 197 
passes for 1,854 yards and 15 touchdowns, 
with only 11 interceptions. Unfortunately, the 
recurring shoulder problem that sidelined 
him for four games in 1969 would require off- 
season surgery that would keep one of the best 
quarterback prospects the AFL had ever seen 
out of action for the next three years. After a 
final comeback attempt in 1973, Cook called 
it quits. 

Paul Brown planned to build upon the 
strong 4-3 record at home. And in their third 
year the Cincinnati Bengals would post an 
8-6 record to win their merger-revised AFC 
Division and qualify for the playoffs. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 

Greg Cook 197 106 54% 15 1854 11 

Sam Wyche 108 54 50% 7 838 4 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Jess Phillips 118 578 49 3 

Paul Robinson 160 A489 3.1 4 

Greg Cook 25 148 5.9 1 

Sam Wyche 12 107 8.9 1 

Cecil Turner 23 105 4.6 0 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Eric Crabtree 40 855 21.4 7 

Bob Trumpy 37 835 22.6 9 

Louis Thomas 33 481 14.6 3 

Paul Robinson 20 104 5.2 0 

Jess Phillips 13 128 9.8 0 

Chip Myers 10 205 20.5 2 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Horst Muhlman 32 33 16 24 80 
Bob Trumpy 9 54 


55. In the AFL decade only five stadiums hosted an AFL Championship game. Name them. 
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THE BUFFALO BILLS’ JOURNEY THROUGH 
the AFL was a perfect bell curve. They started 
near the bottom, gradually rising in the first 
three years until they sat at the top for four sea- 
sons, only to retreat back to the bottom in the 
league’s final three campaigns. Over the course 
of their journey they established themselves as 
a bruising defensive team, a ball-controlling 
offensive force, and a team that took advantage 
of opportunities. For the Bills, 1969 represent- 
ed the beginning of the road back from a 1- 
12-1 record, and they used the combined 
NFL/AFL draft’s first pick to select two-time 
USC All-American halfback and college foot- 
ball legend Orenthal James “O.J.” Simpson. 
Under new head coach John Rauch, 
who bolted from the ever-present stare of Al 
Davis in Oakland, the Bills banked on a roster 
that included twenty-three players with either 
one or no years of pro football experience. For 
the second year in a row Buffalo started the 
season with two rookie running backs. Last 
year it was Max Anderson and Wayne Patrick, 
this year they presented the ball to Simpson 
and Bill “Earthquake” Enyart. In Rauch’s 
offensive system, Simpson carried 181 times 
for 679 yards, sixth best in the league. The 
other four Buffalo runners carried the ball a 
combined 147 times for 651 yards. Running 
behind a line whose nucleus of Billy Shaw, 
Stew Barber, Al Bemiller, and Joe O’Donnell 
had been all or partially together since 1963, 
Simpson averaged 3.9 yards per carry. The 
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offense, for the most part, underutilized his 
game-breaking talents. 

Jack Kemp called the plays in his last sea- 
son, returning from a year of recuperation. He 
saw action in all fourteen games and threw 344 
times, completing 49.4 percent with 13 touch- 
downs and 22 interceptions. Also, briefly tak- 
ing snaps were Tom Flores in two games, and 
Dan Darragh, last year’s rookie starter, seeing 
action in three games before heading to the 
injury list again. Rookie James Harris played 
against four opponents, and Boston castoff 
Tom Sherman and last year’s heralded Bronco 
quarterback Marlin Briscoe saw action. The 
offense featured a young group of pass catchers 
headed by second-year flanker Haven Moses, 
who led the team with 39 receptions and a 
19.3 average. Converted quarterback Marlin 
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Briscoe caught 32 passes, and rookie Bubba 
Thornton caught 14. Paul Costa, once one of 
the best blocking tight ends in the league, 
moved one spot over on the line to help open 
more holes for Simpson, handing the tight end 
position to Billy Masters, who grabbed 33 pass- 
es. Fullback Wayne Patrick was the most active 
back in the pass attack with 35 receptions, with 
O.J. snaring 30. O.J. and Thornton shared the 
kick-return duties for the Bills, with both aver- 
aging 25 yards per return. 

In the first game the Bills faced their in- 
state rival New York Jets, who squandared a 
19-3 lead and found themselves tied in the 
fourth quarter. But the New Yorkers managed 
to walk away winners, 33-19. Houston arrived 
in town next and handed the Bills a second 
loss, 19-3. The first of the Bills four wins came 
against Denver in their third straight home 
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game by the score of 41-28, their best offensive 
performance in ’69. A second win came against 
the Patriots two weeks later, 23-16, ignited by 
a game-winning touchdown pass from halfback 
Preston Ridlehuber to Haven Moses that cov- 
ered 45 yards. Halfback Max Anderson, start- 
ing for the injured Simpson, was lost for the 
season against Boston and necessitated the use 
of Ridlehuber, who was added to the roster 
only the day before. A loss the next week to 
Oakland then claimed rookie James Harris for 
the season, calling Dan Darragh to duty upon 
his release from the Army. After three appear- 
ances, he too was lost. 

On defense the Bills made key changes. 
Gone was All-Time AFL defensive tackle Tom 
Sestak and defensive end Tom Day, who both 
retired. Jim Dunaway and Ron McDole 


remained in the front four, and were joined 
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by Mick McMahon and Bob Tartek. Butch 
Byrd, the Bills leading intercepter with 7, was 
assisted by Booker Edgerson and George 
Saimes in the secondary. Pete Richardson 
replaced the injured Saimes during the sea- 
son. Robert James and John Pitts also played 
in the defensive backfield. 

Buffalo was 2-7 when they registered a 
big 28-3 win at home against Miami with 
O.J. scoring 2 touchdowns on passes from 
Kemp. The third win of the season put them 
within a game of matching their number of 
wins in 1967 with four games still to play. 
The equalizer could have happened in Boston 
the next week, but after taking a 21-21 tie 
into the fourth period, the Patriots added 14 
more points to take it away from the Bills. 
Another chance unfolded on the snow- 
covered War Memorial Stadium turf on 
Thanksgiving Day (for the first time the AFL 
scheduled three games on the holiday), 
where 3 Bruce Alford field goals and Booker 
Edgerson’s pick-pocket touchdown, with a 
ball he snatched out of the hands of the 
Bengals quarterback, put 16 points on the 
board against Cincinnati’s 13 and gained 
them their fourth and final win of the year. 

Throughout the season the Bills staff 
looked for small improvements and signs that 
they were on the road back to contention. One 
of those signs surfaced in Kansas City on 
December 7 in a back-and-forth battle against 
the Chiefs. The Bills were ahead 3-0, then 
behind 13-3. Alford and Stenerud traded field 
goals in the third quarter, and then flanker 
Marlin Briscoe beat the Chief defenders on a 
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17-yard touchdown reception, making the 
score 16-13 heading into the final 15 minutes. 
Stenerud’s fourth field goal increased the 
Chiefs lead to 19-13, but the Bills answered 
the challenge when O.J. raced 32 yards for a 
game-tying touchdown. A botched snap from 
center on the 2-point conversion attempt kept 
the game deadlocked at 19-19 with 1:59 
remaining—enough time for the Chiefs to 
navigate down the field and set up a game- 
winning, 25-yard field goal. Despite the final 
score, the Bills proved they could play with the 
best teams in the AFL. 

It had been a long, hard journey for 
the Buffalo Bills through the AFL’s decade. 
From Buster Ramsey’s rugged defense and 
his search for offensive help in the early years, 
to Cookie Gilchrist plowing his way to two 
rushing titles and Elbert Dubenion catching 
long touchdown passes from Jack Kemp and 
Daryle Lamonica. After a disappointing play- 
off loss in ’63, the Bills lifted themselves up 
to win two AFL Championships enroute to 
three straight title games appearances in the 
middle years. As the decade drew to a close, 
a host of key injures limited them to only 
nine wins in their last three seasons. The 
road back had begun in an exciting way. 
They had the best young runner in pro foot- 
ball and were showing signs that the future 
held much more excitement. 
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Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 

Jack Kemp 344 170 49% 13 1981 22 

Dan Darragh 52 24 46% 1 365 6 

James Harris 36 15 A2% 1 270 1 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

O.J. Simpson 181 697 3.9 2 

Wayne Patrick 83 361 4,3 3 

Bill Enyart 47 191 4.1 1 

Jack Kemp 37 124 3.4 6) 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Haven Moses 39 752 19.3 5 

Wayne Patrick 35 229 6.5 6) 

Billy Masters 33 387 11.7 1 

Matlin Briscoe 32 532 16.6 5 

O.J. Simpson 30 343 11.4 3 

Bill Enyart 19 186 9.8 2 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Bruce Alford 23 25 17 26 74 
Manlin Briscoe 5 30 
Haven Moses 5 30 
O.J. Simpson 5 30 


56. This enterprising AFL defensive back was one of Joe Namath’s teammates, as well as one of his owner- 


ship partners in their infamous New York nightclub. 


= DENVER BRONCOS 8 


LOU SABAN BROUGHT STABILITY AND 
focus to the struggling Broncos in 1967, and 
three years later, his efforts paid off. He inher- 
ited a defense that habitually finished at the 
bottom of the standings and turned it into one 
of the best units at stopping the run. The 
aggressive, pass-rushing front line sacked quar- 
terbacks 45 times. Only Oakland and Kansas 
City had more. All-league defensive end Rich 
Jackson had established himself as one of the 
most feared pass rushers in the AFL, and 


linemates Dave Costa, Paul Smith, and Pete 
Duranko gave the Broncos one of the top 
front fours in the league. Saban next needed to 
reinforce his second line of defense. Lineback- 
ers Carl Cunningham, John Huard, and Chip 
Myrtle were only average pass defenders and 
run stuffers, and a below-par trio on the blitz. 
The secondary that included rookie Billy 
Thompson, Grady Caveness, Pete Jacquess, 
and Charlie Greer was below average, allow- 


ing opponents to complete 51 percent of their 
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passes, while the entire defensive picked off 
only 14 passes led by Thompson, who was 
high man with 3. Thompson’s value to the 
team in his first year with Denver was as the 
league’s best punt- and kickoff-return special- 
ist. He became the first player to lead the AFL 
in both return catagories. In spite of having a 
superior pass-rush and run-stopping unit up 
front, the defense experienced meltdowns to 
the tune of 344 points scored against them. 
They gave up 15 touchdowns on the ground 
and 19 through the air. Only Cincinnati gave 
up more 6 pointers. 

After the first two weeks of the season, 
the Broncos found themselves on top of the 
West with a 2-0 record. Against Boston in their 
opener, Steve Tensi, completely mended from 
his two shoulder separations, threw 3 touch- 
down passes, and Floyd Little ran for 105 yards 
on 21 carries to hand the Patriots a 35-7 defeat. 
The defense stepped up their pass defense as 
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well for this game, intercepting Mike Taliafer- 
ro 4 times. The victory against the Jets in game 
two was ignited by backup quarterback Pete 
Liske, who threw 2 touchdowns to Mike 
Haffner and Al Denson after Tensi was forced 
to the sidelines with a knee injury. Little ran for 
over 100 yards for the second week in a row. 
Beating the Super Bowl Champions 21-19 gave 
the Broncos a huge psychological lift that 
Saban hoped would carry them to new heights. 
But losses to Buffalo, Kansas City, and Oakland 
followed in succession. Righting themselves 
again, the Broncos got back on the winning 
trail with a 30-23 victory over the Bengals, led 
by Little’s 166 yards rushing and the defense’s 
10 quarterback sacks. 

With Tensi finally able to play a full sea- 
son without prolonged injuries, the offense 
took on a new dimension to complement the 
renovated defense. Their 297 points scored 
led all teams except the Raiders, Chiefs, and 
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Jets. And with Little running better than ever, 
the Denver rushing offense finished sixth, with 
the passing attack rising to fifth in the AFL. 
Little was selected as the all-league halfback in 
1969, even though he missed five games with 
injuries. He averaged 5.0 yards a carry, gained 
729 yards on 146 carries and caught 19 pass- 
es. Besides Floyd, the Bronco runners includ- 
ed Fran Lynch, the team’s second-leading ball 
carrier with 407 yards, Frank Quayle, who 
gained 183 yards, and Tom Smiley, who came 
to Denver from Cincinnati in a trade for Eric 
Crabtree. Smiley, a punishing run-and-pass 
blocker, gained 166 yards on 56 tries. 

The success of the running game result- 
ed from Saban putting together a powerful 
offensive line. Sam Brunelli and Mike Current 
were the tackles, George Goeddeke and Bob 
Young the guards, and Larry Kaminski played 
center. Al Denson again led the Bronco 
receivers, finishing as the league’s third best 
with 53 catches and 10 touchdowns. Mike 
Haffner took over for Crabtree at flanker until 
he was lost against Oakland. He caught 35 pass- 
es with 5 touchdowns. John Embree, another 
young pass catcher, caught 5 balls in the end 
zone as part of his 29 receptions, and tight ends 
Tom Beer and Dave Pivec each caught 9 passes 
without scoring. At quarterback, Steve Tensi 
put together his finest season, throwing 286 
passes for 1,990 yards and 14 touchdowns. He 
completed 46 percent of his passes and was 
intercepted only 12 times in thirteen games. 
His backup, Pete Liske, competed 53 percent 
of his 115 passes, tossing 9 for touchdowns. 
Another offensive catalyst was place kicker 


Bobby Howfield, who finished eighth in the 
league in scoring, making 36 of his 37 extra 
points and 12 of 29 field goal attempts, a 45 
percent success rate. He hit 8 of 13 attempts 
from inside the 30 yard line, but between the 30 
and 49 only 4 of 13 went through the uprights. 

Following their win in Cincinnati, the 
Broncos came up short in the Astrodome 
against the Oilers, 24-21, but returned to Mile 
High Stadium the next week to pitch the first 
shutout in franchise history against the Charg- 
ers, 13-0, scoring both their touchdowns in 
the third quarter—a 2-yard pass from Tensi to 
Denson and a 2-yard run by Little. The win lift- 
ed Denver’s record to 4-4. In their ninth game, 
a loss to Oakland, the Broncos also lost wide 
receivers Mike Haffner and Billy Van Huesen 
for the year, after losing Floyd Little for five 
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games the week before against San Diego. 

In the absence of their best runner, the 
Broncos won one, lost three, and tied another. 
Particularly frustrating was their 20-20 tie with 
Houston after leading 20-10 three minutes into 
the fourth quarter. Only a Roy Gerela field goal 
with no time left on the clock stood in the way 
of another victory. Upon Little’s return, Denver 
lost by 3 to Miami before closing out the year 
with a 27-16 win at home over the Bengals. 
They closed their season with a somewhat 
respectable 5-8-1 record, 4 points and one 
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second short of a .500 record. 

The Bronco squad under Saban was 
headed in the right direction after spending 
the first half of the decade paralyzed by a 
stingy budget and disinterested management. 
Many times they were the team that on any 
given week could bring you to your knees, but 
more often resembled a team without a plan 
or even a course to follow. It was good to see 
the loyal Denver fans and the young talented 
Bronco players finally getting their due! 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 

Steve Tensi 286 131 46% 14 1990 12 

Pete Liske 115 61 53% 8 845 11 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Floyd Little 146 729 5.0 6 

Fran Lynch 96 407 4.2 2 

Frank Quayle 57 183 3.2 O 

Tom Smiley 56 166 3.0 3 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Al Denson 53 809 15.3 10 

Mike Haffner 35 563 16.1 5 

John Embree 29 469 16.2 5 

Floyd Little 19 218 11.5 1 

Fronk Quayle 11 167 15.2 0 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Bobby Howfield 36 37 13 29 75 
Al Denson 10 60 
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" HOUSTON OILERS = 


WITH THE BALANCE OF POWER IN THE 
West, and the change in the league’s playoff 
structure that now qualified the top two teams 
from each division, the Oilers, who finished 
6-6-2, were in the Super Bowl IV hunt as the 
Eastern Division’s runner-up team. The addi- 
tion of SMU flanker Jerry Levias gave the Oil- 
ers another quick and elusive receiver, joining 
second-year pass catchers Jim Beirne and Mac 
Haik. But the running game missed double- 
threat halfback Woody Campbell, deployed 
with the Army in Vietnam almost the entire 
season. Roy Hopkins partnered with Hoyle 
Granger until Campbell’s return. Granger 
rumbled to a third-best finish in the AFL with 
740 yards on 186 carries (4.0 average). 
Hopkins picking up 473 on 131 carries (3.1 
average). Ode Burrell, once the team’s rush- 
ing leader, filled in as the first back off the 
bench with 147 yards. Upon his return from 
the Army, Campbell carried 28 times for 98 
yards. The entourage gave Houston the fifth- 
best rushing attack in the league. 

Pete Beathard was again the starting 
quarterback, throwing 370 passes and com- 
pleting 48.6 percent of them. But his 10 
touchdown passes were too few, and his 21 
interceptions too many. Don Trull and Bob 
Davis helped off the bench, but the passing 
game was still not on par with the AFL’ elite. 
Rookie Levias caught 42 passes, as did Beirne, 
with Mac Haik catching 27 passes, as did 
Granger. Roy Hopkins showed soft hands and 


latched on to 29. The best of the Houston 
receivers was tight end Alvin Reed, surging to 
the fourth-highest spot in the league. Reed 
snared an AFL tight end record 51 passes for a 
13 yard average. The offensive line once again 
performed well as one of the league’s best. 
Together for the third year in a row, tackles 
Walt Suggs and Glen Ray Hines, guards Tom 
Regner and Sonny Bishop, and center Bobby 
Maples provided big holes and deft pass pro- 
tection for Granger, Beathard, and company. 
The biggest and brightest change in 
Houston was in its kicking game. Canadian 
Roy Gerela took over the duties as both the 
kicker and punter. The league now boasted 
five soccer-style kickers, and the latest, Gerela, 
was a booming kickoff specialist, giving the 
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Oilers their best field goal kicker since George 
Blanda. He made 14 of his 15 attempts from 
inside the 30 yard line, but for all of his boom 
on kickoffs, his accuracy from 30 to 40 yards 
was weak, as he converted on only 3 of 12 
tries. His 48 percent accuracy was a bit deceiv- 
ing, however, because Lemm called on him 
from beyond 40 yards 14 times. He was able 
to split the uprights twice. His punting average 
was an adequate 40.4 yards. 

Houston jumped into their 1969 sched- 
ule against an Oakland Raider team that had 
lost only three times in the previous two years 
and had one of the best offensive and defen- 
sive units the AFL had even seen. Relying on 
their outstanding defense, led by all-league 
linebacker George Webster, the Oilers held 
Oakland’s offense in check most of the after- 
noon and led 17-14 in the final period when 
the Raiders found a seam in the secondary for 
a 64-yard touchdown, sending the Oilers 
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home with a 21-17 loss. The next three weeks 
brought wins over Buffalo, Miami, and Buffa- 
lo again (for the sixth straight time), to post a 
division-best 3-1 record. 

Consecutive losses to Kansas City and 
New York followed to even their record at 3- 
3. Roy Hopkins enjoyed his biggest day as a 
pro on October 16 against Denver, gaining 
104 yards on the ground and helping his team 
get back on the winning track with two touch- 
downs, highlighted by a 43-yard jaunt in a 10- 
point fourth quarter to beat the Broncos 
24-21. And with a shutout loss to Boston and 
ties with Cincinnati and Broncos on the ensu- 
ing weeks, the Oilers stood with a .500 record 
of 4-4-2. 

They split their last four games, losing to 
San Diego and the Jets, surrounded by wins 
over Miami, and their season finale over 
Boston to finish in second place behind the Jets 
in the East and qualifying for the playoffs. As 
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the second-place team, they faced the winner 
of the West, the 12-1-1 Raiders, to determine 
who would move on to the AFL Champi- 
onship game. Hoping for the best, the Oilers 
flew to Oakland for their playoff showdown. It 
was a day the Oilers and owner Bud Adams 
would undoubtedly like to purge from team 
history. Totally overmatched on both sides of 
the line, the Oilers mounted little offense and 
the defense surrendered six first-half touch- 
down passes on the way to losing 56-7. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Pete Beathard 370 180 

Don. Trull 75 34 

Bob Davis 42 25 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Hoyle Granger 186 740 

Roy Hopkins 131 473 

Ode Burrell 4) 147 
Woody Campbell 28 98 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Alvin Reed 51 664 
Jerry Levias 42 696 

Jim Beirne 42 540 

Roy Hopkins 29 338 
Mac Haik 27 375 
Hoyle Granger 27 330 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Roy Gerela 29 

Jerry Levias 5 

Roy Hopkins 5 


For their first three years, the Houston 
Oilers provided the AFL’s mark of excel- 
lence, winning the first two championships 
and nearly capturing a third. And when they 
finally fell on hard times, they resurrected 
themselves and return to the top of the divi- 
sion five years later. They were a proud team 
owned by a proud owner, whose unwavering 
approach to building his team and the league 
were directly responsible for the overwhelm- 
ing success of both. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
49% 10 2455 21 
45% 3 469 6 
60% 2 223 4 
Average TDs 
4.0 3 
3.6 4 
3.6 0 
3.5 1 
Average TDs 
13.0 2 
16.6 5 
12.9 4 
11.7 al 
13.9 1 
12.2 1 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
29 19 40 86 
30 
30 
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THE DEFENDING CHAMPIONS OF PRO- 
fessional football started the season by defeat- 
ing the Buffalo Bills 33-19 in War Memorial 
Stadium, where they had not won since 1962. 
They were the favored to run away from the 
other teams in the East, and in fact, won every 
game they played against their division foes. 
Their four losses in 1969 were dealt to them 
by the four original Western Division teams. 

The offense returned every Super Bowl 
starter except guard Bob Talamini, where Sam 
Walton and Roger Finnie replaced the six time 
all-leaguer. Randy Rasmussen, Dave Herman, 
Winston Hill, and John Schmitt came back 
to their places, along with Snell, Boozer, 
Maynard, Sauer, Lammons, and Joe Namath. 
The defense saw changes at the left corner, 
where Cornell Gordon replaced Johnny Sam- 
ple, and at safety, where John Dockery and 
USC rookie Mike Battle stepped in when Jim 
Hudson was injured. Steve Thompson also 
saw action on the front four with all-league 
teammates Gerry Philbin and John Elliott. 
Verlon Biggs completed the strong front line 
that was second best in the league against the 
rush and dropped quarterbacks 42 times. 
Linebackers Al Atkinson, Larry Grantham, 
and Ralph Baker were all back behind the line 
with help from Paul Crane. 

For the fourth year in a row the mighty 
Jet duo of George Sauer and Don Maynard 
were the AFL’s answer to Army’s legendary 
Mr. Inside and Mr. Outside, as Mssrs. Short 
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and Long. The two gave Namath a perfect 
balance of first-down finesse and long-bomb 
flair. Along with Pete Lammons, who special- 
ized in opening up the middle passing lane, the 
three amigos keyed the New York offense. 
Maynard and Sauer finished sixth and seventh 
in receiving with 47 and 45 catches. Lammons 
followed them up with 33. Snell (22 recep- 
tions), Boozer (20), and Bill Mathis (18) diver- 
sified the passing game with circle and flare 
routes when defenses focused too strongly on 
the ends. 

A case of a Mile High Stadium dizziness 
in week two knocked the Jets from the 
undefeated ranks when they blew a 13-0 first 
quarter lead and lost, 21-19. But new Jet 
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kicker Steve O’Neal gave coach Weeb Ewbank 
a brief moment of relief when he set a pro 
football record by booting a 98-yard punt 
through the bright sky from his own end zone. 
The kick seemed to catch a Jet stream as it 
crossed midfield and just kept rolling. Anoth- 
er loss, this time to San Diego, suddenly had 
the Super Bowl champs under .500 for the 
first time since September 9, 1967. 

Finally hitting their stride, the team took 
off on a six-game win streak that started on 
October 4 against Boston. The Jets ran the 
table against the rest of East with Cincinnati 
mixed in and didn’t come back to earth until a 
November 16, 34-16 loss to the Chiefs. With 
the league now maintaining ten teams, the days 
of playing each AFL team twice was a thing of 
the past. The schedule called for teams to play 
home and away games against their division 
rivals and teams from the other division only 
once, with the exception of one team, which 
they would face twice. In 1969, the only West- 
ern Division team the Jets had to face more 
than once was the second-year Bengals. They 
handled them easily both times, 21-7 and 40-7. 

Matt Snell and Emerson Boozer again 
started in the backfield, with both playing all 
fourteen games. Bill Mathis was coaxed out of 
retirement to back them up, making him one of 
only nineteen players to go the distance 
through all ten AFL seasons. Snell led the team 
with 695 yards on 191 carries, followed by 
Boozer’s 604 on 130 tries. Behind Mathis, 
rookie Lee White, a 6'4" bruiser, was being 
groomed for a starting spot. Namath, who 
developed into the league’s premier quarter- 


back, had another superb season. As the Jets 
maintained a more balanced offense, his pass- 
ing attempts dropped to 361, while his comple- 
tion percentage rose to 51 percent. He finished 
behind only league-leader Greg Cook in the 
QB ratings. 

Two strong wins in the last two games 
gave the Jets a 10-4 record, giving them anoth- 
er first-place finish and a home-field advantage 
in the first round home of the playoffs against 
the 11-3 Kansas City Chiefs. On one of the 
coldest days in memory, the Jets prepared to 
defend their title on Saturday, December 20. A 
blustery arctic wind greeted them in Shea Sta- 
dium and had both teams contemplating a sus- 
tained ground game to increase their chances 
of moving on. But the need to dent the frigid 
conditions, the swirling, gusting wind, and the 
opposition’s defense, had both the Chiefs and 
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Jets taking chances through the air more than 
anticipated. Dawson threw 27 times, complet- 
ing 12 for 201 yards, but Namath, going 
against the number-one run and pass defense, 
put the ball in the air 40 times, completing only 
14, with 3 interceptions. Through the first 
three periods the teams managed only mid- 
range field goals, one by Jim Turner (27 yards) 
and two by Jan Stenerud (23 and 25 yards ). 
The key series came in the fourth quar- 
ter with the Jets trailing 6-3. After a defensive 
pass interference call, the Jets had first and 
goal at the KC 1 yard line. Twice the Jets tried 
to bust over the goal line without success, and 
when Namath threw an incompletion on third 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Joe Namath 361 185 
Babe Parilli 24 14 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Matt Snell 191 695 
Emerson Boozer 130 604 

Bill Mathis 96 355 

Lee White 28 88 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Don Maynard 47 938 
Geroge Sauer 45 745 

Pete Lammons 33 400 
Matt Snell 22 187 
Emerson Boozer 20 222 

Bill Mathis 18 183 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 

Jim Turner 33 
George Sauer 8 
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down, Jim Turner was called on and tied the 
game at 6-6 with a 7-yard field goal. On their 
ensuing possession, KC threw their knockout 
punch that ended the Jets’ title defense. The 
Chiefs completed a 59-yard pass to Otis Tay- 
lor that set up the decisive next play, a 19-yard 
scoring pass to Gloster Richardson for the 
game’s only touchdown. The Chiefs went on 
to win 13-6. 

After two glorious seasons with a com- 
bined record of 21-7, the Jets had built them- 
selves into one of the top three teams in the 
AFL and were a far cry from the rag-tag days 
of Harry Wismer, the Titans, and the fans that 
came disguised as empty seats. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
51% 19 2734 17 
58% 3 138 1 
Average TDs 
3.6 4 
4.6 4 
3.7 4 
3.1 ) 
Average TDs 
20.0 6 
16.6 8 
12.1 3 
8.5 1 
ay ea 0 
10.2 1 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
33 32 47 129 
48 
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" OAKLAND RAIDERS = 


THE RAIDERS STORMED INTO THE 1969 
season with an incredible record of 25-3 over 
the previous two years. With their offensive 
and defensive nucleus unchanged, and the 
return from season-ending injuries of defen- 
sive stars Bill Laskey, Tom Keating, and Kent 
McCloughan, the team had reason to believe 
they would once again roll through the AFL. 
Head coach John Rauch had moved East to 
coach the downtrodden Buffalo Bills, perhaps 
rationalizing that coaching a 1-12-1 team was 
still better than returning to Al Davis looking 
over his shoulder day and night. Taking over 
the Raider helm was John Madden, who at 32 
was the youngest head coach in the league. 
Again Lamonica led the offensive assault with 
the helpful wisdom of his ageless backup, 
George Blanda. 

The season got off to a torrid beginning 
defensively when Dave Grayson’s 2 pass inter- 
ceptions set up 2 quick scores by Charlie Smith 
against Houston in the first quarter of the year. 
Unable to mount any offensive consistency 
over the next two periods they watched their 
14-10 lead with six minutes to play disappear 
when Houston jumped ahead 17-14. But late- 
game deficits never seemed to shake this con- 
fident group, who knew they could come up 
with a big play almost at will. As if on cue, 
Daryle Lamonica went vertical and found 
Warren Wells at the end of a 64-yard bomb 
that finished off Houston, 21-17. 


Miami was next, and with fifteen sec- 


onds left on the clock, the scoreboard showed 
a 17-17 tie. Again the Raiders needed divine 
intervention, and for the second straight week 
their prayers were answered, this time with 
a 46-yard George Blanda field goal. Though 
2-0, Oakland’s record could easily have been 
reversed. Next they faced a Boston team that 
had won just 9 of their last 32 games. Again 
the Raiders started in a sleep walk, letting the 
Patriots jump out to a 13-0 lead in front of 
their home crowd at Boston College’s Alumni 
Field. A Gus Otto interception and a sack of 
quarterback Mike Taliaferro by Ike Lassiter 
finally brought the Oakland offense to life. 
Lamonica unleashed 4 touchdown passes to 
Wells, Biletnikoff, Wells again, and finally 
Hewritt Dixon for a 38-23 triumph. 

Three wins at the start of the season put 
the Raiders sky high as they then strutted into 
Miami. But after a hard-fought sixty minutes, 
they left shaking their heads in wonder. The 
Dolphins, for the second time in three weeks, 
played the Raiders as if they were the Super 
Bowl contenders. It took everything in the 
Raider arsenal to salvage a 20-20 tie. Blanda 
kicked 2 field goals into the Flipper tank and 
set an AFL record by scoring in his forty-sixth 
consecutive game. The Raiders then went to 
snow-covered Mile High Stadium, where a 
blocked Denver punt and 3 Lamonica touch- 
down passes paved the way to a 24-14 win. 
Finding their stride, Oakland then manhan- 
dled Buffalo behind 6 Lamonica touchdowns 
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passes in the first half. The result was a merci- 
less 50-21 win. 

At 5-0-1, the Raiders threatened to tie 
San Diego’s record for consecutive games with- 
out a loss. In forcing their way into the record 
book, the Raiders dominated the Chargers en 
route to a 24-12 win. Behind 3-0 early, Lam- 
onica was knocked out of the game by a mas- 
sive San Diego pass rush, but in true Raider 
fashion, he came back on the next play to fire 
a 48-yard touchdown pass to Larry Todd. The 
Pride and Poise Boys never looked back. Led 
by Dave Grayson’s 3 interceptions, Oakland’s 
victory put them into the record books. Their 
visit to Nippert Stadium, home of the Bengals, 
on November 2 was not as favorable, and 
served as another wake-up call. The Bengals, 
coming off a four-game losing streak and cel- 
ebrating the return of rookie sensation Greg 
Cook, vaulted to a 24-0 halftime lead and 
were never challenged, handing Oakland their 


first loss, 31-17. It was the last winless week for 
the Raiders until the AFL championship game 


in January. 

Finishing the season 12-1-1, which in- 
cluded two victories over arch-enemy Kansas 
City, culminated in an unprecedented three- 
year record of 37-4-1. In a cake walk over 
Houston, 56-7, in the AFL’s revised playoff 
format, Lamonica threw 6 touchdown passes 
for the second time that year and provided the 
Raiders with little more than a warm up for 
the impending encounter with Kansas City. 
It would be their last battle as AFL combat- 
ants, and a fitting end to the historic decade. 
Three championship game appearances in three 
consecutive years tied the league mark shared 
by Houston (60, ’61, ’62), San Diego (’63, ’64, 
65), and Buffalo (64, 65, ’66). Kansas City 
was also in their third AFL Championship game 
(62, 66, ’69). 

For the second time in three seasons, 
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Daryle Lamonica was named the AFL's Player 
of the Year. His 34 touchdown passes led the 
league, giving him a three-year total of 89, 
while his favorite target continued to be sticky- 
fingered Fred Biletnikoff, whose 54 catches 
trailed only Lance Alworth. Flanker Warren 
Wells raised the bar for long-range strikes, 
torching AFL defensive backs for an incredible 
26.8 yards per catch on his 47 receptions. He 
also led the league with 1,260 yards and 14 
touchdowns. Again the Raiders were the most 
prolific scoring machine in the AFL, and once 
again, the second stingiest. And still again, 
they were the most penalized, which was 
equally important to their fans. 

On January 4, 1970, the Kansas City 
Chiefs and the Oakland Raiders, the two AFL 
giants, faced off for the third time, playing for 
league bragging rights and AFL representation 
in Super Bowl IV. The sixty-minute tug-of-war 
that ensued was an AFL classic, with neither 
team giving in to the other’s demands. The 
Chiefs tried first to throw, then to run, both to 
no avail, as the Oakland front four of Ben 
Davidson, Ike Lassiter, Tom Keating, and Car- 
leton Oates locked in a jousting match with 
the huge Kansas City line. The Raiders scored 
first on a 4-yard run by Charlie Smith, but 
Kansas City tied it before the half. In the third 
quarter the Chiefs put together their most 
controversial drive of the year, traveling 98 
yards on two plays. From their own 2 yard 
line, Len Dawson went deep down the right 
side line to Otis Taylor, who appeared to catch 
the ball out of bounds. But it was ruled a com- 


pletion. Then Dawson went deep again, but 


this time overthrowing Taylor at the Oakland 
2. And then a flag appeared. Oakland’s Nemi- 
ah Wilson was called for interference, and the 
Chiefs had a first and goal. Fullback Robert 
Holmes ended the drive with a 2-yard sweep 
around left end, giving the Chiefs a 14-7 lead 
that they never relinquished. Three times in 
the fourth quarter the Chiefs turned the ball 
over to the Raiders. And each time, Oakland 
handed it right back. The Raiders came up 
short in their final championship bid for 
another trip to the Super Bowl, bowing to 
Kansas City 17-7 and ending their decade of 
war with Chiefs dead even, with 11 wins and 
11 loses. 

Seven Raiders, including Jim Otto, Fred 
Biletnikoff, Harry Schuh, Gene Upshaw, and 


Lamonica on offense, and defensive backs 
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Willie Brown and Dave Grayson gained all- 
league honors. For the Raiders the 1969 
season marked the end of a remarkable decade 
that began without a roster, with the wrong 
name, and on the wrong side of the bay. It 
culminated with them being the winningest 
team in the AFL over its last seven years. No 
other team in professional football history 


had ever won 12 games in two consecutive 
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seasons. Oakland did it in each of their final 
three! They led the league in total offense and 
points scored for the last three years as well. 
The Oakland Raiders were Al Davis at his 
best. And the Silver and Black’s commitment 
to excellence had made the Pride and Poise 
Boys one of the two most dominant teams in 
AFL history. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 
Daryle Lamonica 426 221 52% 34 3302 25 
George Blanda 13 6 46% 2 73 1 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Charlie Smith 177 600 3.4 2 

Hewritt Dixon 107 398 3.7 ie) 

Pete Banaszak 88 377 43 ) 

Larry Todd 47 198 4.2 1 

Marv Hubbard 21 119 6,7 0 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Fred Biletnikoff 54 837 15.5 12 

Warren Wells 47 1260 26.8 14 

Hewritt Dixon 33 275 8.3 1 

Charlie Smith 30 322 10.7 2 

Billy Connon 21 262 12:5 2 

Pete Bonaszak 17 119 7.0 3 

Larry Todd 16 149 9.3 1 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
George Blanda 45 45 20 37 105 
Warren Wells 14 84 
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IN WINNING SUPER BOWL IV 23-7, 
the Chiefs out played the Minnesota Vikings 
because they were better coached. Hank Stram 
espoused the philosophy that “if we cannot 
find a way, we will make one!” Minnesota 
brought superior defense and discipline to New 
Orleans, complemented by an offense that 
bombarded fourteen NFL opponents. As great 
a team as the 1968 Baltimore Colts were, 
the 1969 Vikings were greater. This was the 
team that the NFL earmarked to prove that 
Super Bowl III was nothing more than a one- 
day charade. 

Hank Stram knew better. He had fos- 
tered a team so dedicated and loyal to the cause 
that no team on January 11, 1970, would be 
able to run onto the Tulane Stadium field 
against his boys and walk off with a victory. 
The Chiefs were ready for battle against the 
NFU’s best, for the honor of the American 
Football League! With their triple-stack defense 
and multiple offensive sets that included a tight 
end, a moving pocket, and a flanker slotted 
between a guard and tackle split, the Chiefs 
confounded the vaunted Purple People Eaters 
for sixty minutes. The hulking KC defense 
allowed only 67 yards rushing and paralyzed 
quarterback Joe Kapp’s passing game. And 
after defensive end Aaron Brown thumped 
him in the fourth quarter, Kapp retired to the 
bench for game’s final six minutes. 

Kansas City’s defense was without weak- 
ness, and for the second year in a row allowed 


less than 200 points. The 177 points scored on 
them was only a single touchdown more than 
their 1968 AFL record. They also allowed 
the fewest yards per game rushing (77.9) 
and the least number of yards per game pass- 
ing (148), to go with their league-leading 32 
interceptions, which they returned for an AFL 
best 595 yards. The front four boasted Jerry 
Mays and Aaron Brown on the ends, with 
Buck Buchanan and former NCAA wrestling 
champion Curley Culp in the middle. They 
recorded a league-high 48 quarterback sacks. 
Their linebackers, always a Kansas City 
strength, were the best trio in the AFL and 
maybe in all of pro football. Bobby Bell was 
without rival on one side, with Jim Lynch on 
the opposite flank. Willie Lanier was in the mid- 
dle. Lanier, at 245 pounds, became an even 
more ferocious tackler after starting to wear the 
specially constructed helmet that put more 
padding on the top to reduce the headaches he 
suffered early in his career. 

The secondary featured rookie Jim 
Marsalis and veteran Emmitt Thomas, the 
AFL’ leading intercepter, on the corners and 
Jim Kearney and Johnny Robinson at safety. 
Opponents completed only 47 percent of their 
Passes against them. Besides their dominance 
on defense, the Chiefs also had the best offen- 
sive line in the AFL, with Jim Tyrer and Ed 
Budde making up perhaps the best left side in 
football. E.J. Holub and his eight knee opera- 
tions gave KC outstanding play at center and 
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* Kansas City coach Hank Stram with owner Lamar Hunt * 


had Mo Moorman and Dave Hill at right 
guard and tackle. Fred Arbanas still performed 
better than most at tight end. 

The Chiefs were on a mission after tying 
Oakland for the West in 1968 and then being 
overwhelmed by them in a playoff game for 
the division crown. With his insightful knack 
for evaluating and then motivating talent, 
Stram had assembled a team that neared 
perfection. Besides his defense that was 
beyond compare and a prototype offensive 
line, he added the final ingredient to his 
winning formula by bringing in 5'9" sprinter 
Warren McVea from the Bengals to give him 


another breakaway threat. For the past few 
seasons, KC had been missing a speed burner 
who could leave defenders in his dust. Carry- 
ing the ball 106 times, mostly to the outside, 
he gained an even 500 yards, for a 4.7 
average and led the team with 7 rushing 
touchdowns. McVea was also the leader on 
kickoff returns, although with the KC defense 
he didn’t see much action. Mike Garrett, 
another 5'9" halfback, still jitter-bugged his 
way through defenses as the team rushing and 
receiving leader, recording 732 yards on the 
ground to complement his 43 receptions. No 
other running back in the league caught more 
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* Chiefs middle linebacker Willie Lanier * 


passes. Robert “The Tank” Holmes, the third 
5'9" “Smurf,” returned as the fullback. He 
was the Chiefs second-leading ball carrier, 
gaining 612 yards. Wendell Hayes was back 
as well, gaining 208 yards, spelling Holmes 
with 62 carries. 

Flanker Otis Taylor remained one of the 
game’s top receiving threats with 41 recep- 
tions, a 17-yard average, and 7 touchdowns. 
Split end Frank Pitts caught 31 passes, backed 
up by Gloster Richardson, who caught 23. 
Excellent deep threats, Pitts and Richardson 


kept defenses from smothering Taylor. Blend- 
ing all of these weapons together was the most 
accurate passer in AFL history. Len Dawson 
just kept getting better, finding receivers at 
all distances. But he excelled at the midrange 
throw. Strained knee ligaments limited him to 
only nine games, after missing only three in 
the previous seven years, but his 59 percent 
completion rate was second to none. After 
Lenny was sidelined against Cincinnati, Jacky 
Lee took control of the offense, but he was 
sidelined in his first start. With Dawson still on 
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the mend, the Chiefs turned to second-year 
quarterback Mike Livingston, who played 
only five downs in 1968 as a rookie. The 
unexpected injuries prompted Stram to look 
around the league for help, bringing in veter- 
ans John Huarte and Tom Flores. But Haurte 
never saw action for KC, and Flores threw 
only 1 pass on a muffed field goal try. He 
completed it for a 33-yard touchdown. Liv- 
ingston’s first start came in the season’s fourth 
game, against the Broncos. For the season, 
he played in nine games and threw only five 
fewer passes than Dawson, completing 52 per- 
cent of his 161 throws. 

Even Kansas City’s kickers were incom- 
perable. Jan Stenerud made all of his 38 extra 
points and 27 of his 35 field goal tries for a 
league best 77 percent. He hit on 19 of 23 
attempts from inside the 40 yard line and fin- 
ished second in scoring. Jerrell Wilson punted 
68 times for a 44.4 average, only .2 yards per 
punt behind the league leader. 

With all these weapons Kansas City took 
a 6-0 preseason record into San Diego to begin 
their tenth and final AFL season. With the KC 
defense tormenting John Had into 4 intercep- 
tions and Dawson throwing 2 touchdown 
passes to Otis Taylor, the Chiefs won 27-9. 
They then flew east, where they beat the 
Patriots into submission, 31-0, with a stop in 
Cincinnati on their third week’s itinerary. It 
was in this game against the Bengals that Lee 
broke his ankle and was lost for the season. 
After taking early leads of 6-0, then 13-7, the 
Bengals seized their opportunity with both 
Dawson and Lee out of action, to score 14 
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points in the final period and defeat the Chiefs 
24-19. 

Livingston’s first pro start came in Den- 
ver on October 5, with Kansas City sitting in 
an unfamiliar position of being behind unde- 
feated Cincinnati and Oakland and tied with 
the Broncos. They needed to keep pace, and 
used four Stenerud field goals, a 12-yard run 
by Warren McVea, and a 60-yard interception 
return for a touchdown by Jim Kearney to 
thwart the Broncos 26-13 and raise their 
record to 3-1. Livingston’s second start, KC’s 
home opener, seemed more like a comedy of 
errors than a professional football game. 
Hosting the Oilers in a torrential downpour, 
the Chiefs fumbled 10 times and scored all 
their points in the first half. Houston also had 
trouble holding onto the wet pigskin, and after 
rookie punter Roy Gerela dropped one of the 
Oilers’s 4 fumbles at the 5 yard line, George 
Daney picked it up and ran it in for the Chief’s 
second score, giving them a 14-0 lead. Their 
final score came at the end of a mishandled 
field goal attempt. Holder Tom Flores could 
not control the placement and was forced to 
find someone to throw to. Robert Holmes 
came to his rescue 33 yards away for a touch- 
down, and KC won their fourth game of the 
year 24-0. It was also their second shutout of 
the season. 

Against Miami, Livingston enjoyed his 
best day. He threw for 300 yards and connect- 
ed with Otis Taylor on the AFL’s longest play 
from scrimmage in 1969, a 93-yard pass, 
run, and lateral to Holmes, for a touchdown. 
The 17-10 victory extended Livingston’s win 
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streak as a starter to three. Against Cincinnati 
the next week, he extended it to four by 
throwing 3 touchdown passes and received 
assistance in the fourth quarter from Warren 
McVea’s 80-yard touchdown run and safety 
Goldie Sellers’ 21-yard fumble recovery for a 
touchdown. The Chiefs stood at 6-1 at mid- 
season but trailed the 6-0-1 Raiders for the 
division lead. Livingston continued in his 
starter role the next two weeks, both victories, 
over Buffalo (29-7) and the Chargers (27-3), 
running his personal win streak to six before 
Len Dawson returned to lineup against the 
Jets in New York, on November 16. 

After seven years as a pillar of stability, 
making a comeback from injury was new for 
Dawson, but he wasted no time establishing 
that he was still the team leader. In the first 
quarter he threw an 18-yard touchdown pass 
to Otis Taylor, then found him in the end zone 
two more times before the day ended. The 
Chiefs walked off with their ninth win (9-1) of 
the season, 34-16, and suddenly had a half 
game lead over the Raiders, who were now 8- 
1-1. The showdown with Oakland awaited 
them the next week. It was the twentieth time 
the two titans had clashed over the ten years. 
The Raiders started the scoring with a field 
goal, but the Chiefs used a short run by McVea 
to take the lead. One of the pivital plays in 
this 27-14 Chief loss happened in the second 
period with KC ahead 14-3. Dawson had just 
connected on a pass to Fred Arbanas at the 20 
yard line, but as the tight end was bringing the 
ball in, Oakland safety George Atkinson 


ripped it away and ran for a touchdown. 


Raider linebacker Dan Conners returned 
another interception 75 yards for a score in 
the third quarter. The loss flipped the two in 
the standings, and now the Chiefs trailed the 
Raiders by a half game. 

In the Thanksgiving Day win over Den- 
ver, the alert Bobby Bell lined up on the front 
line of the kick return squad anticipating an 
onside kick attempt by the Broncos, who had 
suddenly pulled to within a touchdown of 
tying the game with forty-eight seconds 
remaining. Bell fielded the squibbed attempt 
and returned it 53 yards for a score. A week 
later, Jan Stenerud kicked 5 field goals for the 
second time on the season to lead the Chiefs 
over Buffalo, 22-19. 

On the final regular season weekend in 
AFL history, the Chiefs faced their arch rivals, 
the dreaded Oakland Raiders. The Chiefs had 
lost six of their last seven games against Oak- 
land and were putting their 11-2 record on the 
line for the last time, against the 11-1-1 
Raiders. Both teams had already won a playoff 
spot, but this game determined the Western 
Division title, home field advantage in the 
playoffs, and above all bragging rights. It was 
a game for ages, as the Chiefs again reverted to 
basic power football, running the ball 48 times 
against only 6 passes. Oakland again drew first 
blood with a 10-yard field goal in the second 
quarter. Both teams failed to change the score- 
board until the Raiders extended the lead to 
10-0 in the fourth period when Charlie Smith 
caught an 8-yard touchdown pass. Then KC 
fought back, with Wendell Hayes punching 
across the goal late in the game to close the 
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gap. But an attempt for a 2-point conversion 
failed and settled the score at 10-6. When time 
ran out KC’s struggle to knock the Raiders 
from first place came up short. The runner-up 
Chiefs would have to visit the Eastern Division 
champions in New York on December 20 in 
the postseason. 

Over 62,900 fans poured into Shea Sta- 
dium to witness the close of the AFL’s decade. 
No matter who won, the Jets’ next game at 
home would be played in the NFL’s American 
Football Conference. Amid freezing tempera- 
tures and gusting winds, the Jets and Chiefs 
each managed only a field goal in the first 
half. Both Jan Stenerud and later Jim Turner, 
duplicated their 3 pointers in the second half, 
and in the final period the scoreboard showed 
a 6-6 score. After the kickoff following Turn- 
er’s field goal sailed out of the end zone, the 
Chiefs stood 80 yards from victory and head- 
ing into a biting wind. If anything was going 
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to happen, it would have to be now. Dawson 
went to the air and found a jet stream tunnel 
to throw in, completing a 61-yard pass to Otis 
Taylor on first down. With the ball on the Jet 
19 yard line, Dawson went to the air again on 
first down and found Gloster Richardson for 
the game’s only touchdown. Lenny-the-Cool 
had taken the Chiefs 80 yards on two plays 
and had not only pinned a 13-6 defeat on the 
defending champion Jets, he also set his team 
on a collision course with the Oakland 
Raiders for the twenty-second, and last time 
ever in the AFL. What could be a more fitting 
end to the glorious history of the American 
Football League than a Championship game 
between the Chiefs and Raiders? 

On January 4, 1970, the Oakland- 
Alameda County Coliseum hosted the last offi- 
cial AFL Championship game. The favored 
Raiders had beaten the Chiefs for the seventh 
time in eight meetings two weeks earlier and for 
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the second time in the last five weeks. Around 
the league, people felt that perhaps the Raiders 
had KC’s number. The game proved to be 
another in the long series of classic encounters, 
with both teams scoring only 1 touchdown in 
the first half and the Chiefs having the last say 
in the third quarter as they literally drove the 
length of the field, 98 yards, to take a 14-7 lead 
into the final fifteen minutes. 

The game was dominated by the defens- 
es, as neither team was able to gain more than 
86 yards on the ground, or 154 yards in the 
air. Dawson tried 17 passes, completing 7. In 
contrast, Lamonica relied on his throwing arm 
39 times, connecting on 15. The AFL was 
down to its final quarter, with the game’s 
winner heading to New Orleans to play the 
Minnesota Vikings in Super Bowl IV. Three 
times in the last period it looked as if the 
Chiefs were going to put the game away, 
only to fumble all three times they penetrated 
the Oakland 30 yard line. Each time the 
Raiders were handed a game-tying opportu- 
nity, the Chiefs defense intercepted Lamoni- 
ca. Jim Kearney picked one off at the KC 
20, then rookie Jim Marsalis, and finally 
veteran Emmett Thomas, who returned his 
steal 62 yards to set up Jan Stenerud’s 22-yard, 
game-sealing field goal. The epic battle ended 
the history of the AFL with the final score, 
Kansas City 17 - Oakland 7. The Chiefs were 
Champions of the AFL for a record third time 
(1962, 1966, 1969) and were now the first 
AFL team to head back to the Super Bowl. 

Their final date with destiny as an AFL 


team awaited them on January 11, 1970, in 


New Orleans. A record Super Bow! crowd of 
80,897 witnessed a shocker for the second 
year in a row. The Chiefs were fresh from 
two playoff wins in which their defense gave 
up only 13 points to the two best offenses in 
the AFL. But like the year before, the AFL 
team came in as a two touchdown underdog. 
Minnesota featured a blue-collar offense that 
depended on the running of rough Bill 
Brown and tough Dave Osborn. Joe Kapp 
was an unpolished quarterback who did 
nothing well, except win. Which he did 
twelve straight times in 1969 after an open- 
ing day loss to the New York Giants. Their 
defensive front four was one of the best in 
the business and the team’s backbone com- 
prised of Carl Eller, Jim Marshall, Gary Lar- 
son, and Alan Page. The NFL's best defensive 
unit allowed only 133 points in 1969, 44 less 
than Kansas City, the AFL leader. 

On the game’s opening drive the Vikings 
resembled the Colts in Super Bowl III, rolling 
downfield with little resistance. But once 
inside Kansas City territory their drive stalled 
at the Chiefs’ 39, and with the wind in their 
face, they punted. The Chiefs first possession 
took them inside Minnesota territory. But they 
had the wind to their backs, and Jan Stenerud 
split the uprights from 48 yards away for the 
day’s first score and the first quarter’s only 
points. The KC defense matched the Vikings 
blow for blow. Time and again Kapp tried to 
beat the Chiefs into submission with his pow- 
erful running game. And on each drive the KC 
eleven held bulldogs Brown and Osborn to a 
total of 22 yards and no first downs rushing 
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throughout the first half. Two more Stenerud 
field goals and the famous "65-toss-power- 
trap" 5-yard touchdown dash by Mike Garrett, 
called from the sidelines by coach Stram, gave 
the Chiefs a 16-0 lead after two quarters. 

Just as the Jets had done a year earlier, 
the AFL Chiefs had shutout the NFUs best for 
the first thirty minutes of the Super Bowl. 
Within the first ten minutes of the third quar- 
ter the Vikings made their move, mixing pass- 
es and short runs on a drive that culminated 
with Dave Osborn scoring on a 4-yard run, 
narrowing the Chiefs’ lead to 16-7. But Daw- 
son and the Chiefs kept the pressure on. A 
well-concealed end-around play by Frank 
Pitts surprised the Vikings defense and netted 
KC a first down. On the next play a personal 
foul call gave the Chiefs the ball at the Min- 
nesota 46. The Chiefs then sealed the Vikings 
doom with a quick hitch pass to Otis Taylor, 
who after grabbing the short 6 yarder, broke 
away from defensive back Earsell Mackbee’s 
tackle and sprinted the last 40 yards all alone 
to give the Chiefs a 23-7 lead. The Vikings 
never got closer. For the Chiefs, the humilia- 
tion of Super Bowl I was vindicated. Now 
they were the Super Bowl Champions! As the 
leagues prepared to merge, both had two 
Super Bowl victories. 

A Hollywood script writer could not 
have penned a better finish to the American 
Football League. Its founder and Kansas City 
owner Lamar Hunt placed his team in the last 
AFL vs. NFL Super Bowl—just as he had in 
the first one. Once again taking on the estab- 
lishment that ten years earlier had turned 
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down his request to join their league and who 
had mocked the AFL after his team was 
embarrassed in Super Bowl I. Now as the 
AFL lowered its curtain, his Chiefs took on 
the NFLs most powerful representative and 
the best Minnesota team ever, the same team 
that shunned the AFL for the NFL in 1960 
after signing on as one of the original eight 
franchises. Again Hunt was the underdog. With 
his team wearing a commemorative ten-year 
patch on their jerseys to pay tribute to all the 
American Football League players who were 
part of its history, the Chiefs dominated the 
NFU best, just as the Jets had done the year 
before. 


After January 17, 1970, the AFL was no 
more. But in its ten short years, the dreaming 
and persevering of hundreds of believers 
enabled the AFL to reach the pinnacle of their 
existence. They reached equality with the NFL 
and had come in from the cold. As the AFL and 
NFL became one combined league, the memo- 
ry of the American Football League, from 1960 
through 1969, was left to live on forever. It was 
definitely a league for the ages and, without a 
doubt, one worth remembering! 
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SUPER BOWL IV 
KANSAS CITY (AFL)23, MINNESOTA (NFL)7 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 

Len Dawson 166 98 59% 9 1323 13 

Mike Livingston 161 84 52% 4 1123 6 

Jacky Lee 20 12 60% 1 109 1 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Mike Garrett 168 732 4.4 6 

Robert Holmes 150 612 4.1] 2 

Warren McVea 106 500 4.7 V4 

Wendell Hatyes 62 208 3.4 4 

Mike Livingston 15 102 6.8 0 

Paul Lowe 10 33 3.3 6) 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Mike Garrett 43 432 10.0 Z 

Otis Taylor 41 696 17.0 7 

Frank Pitts 31 470 15.2 2 

Robert Holmes 26 266 10.2 3 

Gloster Richardson 23 381 16.6 a 

Fred Arbanas 16 258 16.1 O 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Jan Stenerud 38 38 27 35 119 
Mike Garrett 8 48 
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In the final paragraph of the American Football League's story, the last AFL All-Star game was held in the Hous- 
ton Astrodome on January 17, 1970. The record showed the West leading the classic with five wins to two 
for the East, with one victory for the All-league Stars against the 1965 Champion Bills. Five of the previous 
seven encounters resulted in comeback wins in the fourth quarter, beginning with the West overtaking the East 
to break a 14-14 tie in the second annual game following the 1962 season. The next year the West waited 
to score their game winner with only forty-three seconds remaining. Turning the tables on the West, the East 
came back to win the 1966 season’s game with two last-period touchdowns to win for the first time, 30-23. 
They recorded their second win when Joe Namath led them to a lastminute go-ahead touchdown, then had 
to wait until George Blanda missed a field goal attempt to celebrate their 25-24 victory. The West then took 
control again after coming back from a 19-3 halftime deficit to defeat the East 38-25. This last hurrah wasn’t 


even close, and established for the last time that the West was indeed the more dominant division. 


The West took control right from the start with 2 touchdowns in the opening quarter, with the San Diego Charg- 
ers having the upper hand in each. Dickie Post, the league's leading rusher, scored on a 1-yard plunge, and 
John Had! teamed with Lance Alworth for a 21-scoring pass. Jan Stenerud and Jim Turner, two names that 
always seem linked to All-Star game field goals then came to the aid of their teams in the third quarter. 
Stenerud connected again in the final period to give the West a 19-3 lead. Another touchdown by the West 
wrote the final sentence to the game and the league. The final, final score in AFL history was West 26 - East 


3, giving the West their sixth victory in eight meetings against the East. 
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TRIVIA ANSWERS 


Not so Foolish 

1. A. Sid Gillman 

2. G. Lou Saban 

3. F. Lou Rymkus 

4. . Buster Ramsey 

5. B. Eddie Erdelatz 

6. C. Hank Stram 

7. H. Frank Filchock 

8. D. “Slingin” Sammy Baugh 

9. Top row (I-r): A-C-F-B-E-H-G 

Bottom row (I-r): D-I 

10. 1. D- Gerhard Schwedes/Syracuse 
2. A— Richie Lucas/Penn State 

. B- Don Meredith/SMU 

. H - Roger LeClerc/Trinity 

. C - Billy Cannon/LSU 

. E- Monty Stickles/Notre Dame 

. H - Dale Hackbart/Wisconsin 

. F- George Izo/Notre Dame 

11. Gowdy’s was Paul Christman, Buck’s was 
George Ratterman 

12. Copper Bowl 

13. Street & Smith College Football magazine 

14. Burt Bell, former Pittsburgh Steelers owner 

15. Charlie Flowers of Ole Miss 

16. A-8 B-6 C-11 D-2 E-3 F-7 G-1 H-1 
NOTE: Mile High Stadium did not exist in 1960. It was 
called Bears Stadium and was later renovated and 
renamed Mile High Stadium in 1969. The Oilers played 
in Rice Stadium in 1965, 1966, and 1967 prior to the 
Astrodome in 1968. The Raiders played the last three 
home games of 1960 and all of 1961 in Candlestick Park. 

17. Colorado College of the Mines 

18. Senor! 

19. Joe’s Flying Circus 

20. South Dakota 
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1, Harvard Stadium, Boston College, Fenway Park 

2. The shirts were red and white stripes—the NFL 
versions were black and white 

Al Carmichael, Denver Broncos 

The Chicago Cardinals 

Denver Broncos 

Empty seats 

Tom Harmon, All-American from Michigan—son Mark 
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starred on TV and in movies, daughter Chris appeared 
with her husband Rick Nelson on The Adventures of 
Ozzie and Harriet in the sixties. 

8. Oakland Raiders 

9. A. Mike Holovak and Wally Lemm 

10. Paul Maguire 
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11. The office was at 277 Park Avenue—Wismer’s apart- 
ment. The living room was his office and his bedroom 
was the ticket office 

12. It refers to William F. (Buffalo Bill) Cody 

13. The Grocery Bowl 

14. C. The white charger stallion influenced Hollywood 
resident Gerald Courtney’s submittal. 

15. B. Luther Hayes caught 14 passes, 3 for 
touchdowns in 1961 for San Diego 

16. C. The Seven Pirates 
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17. Kemp played for the Pittsburgh Steelers and the New 
York Giants, Raab for the Detroit Lions and Dorow for 
the Washington Redskins 

18. Cookie Gilchrist, who also had interests in other cor- 
porate endeavors including drilling for oil and mining 
copper. 

19. A. Miami of Ohio 

20. Tom Pennington 


FICS 

21. Los Angeles Chargers 

22. George Sauer, New York Jets in 1967 

23. Commission Joe Foss postponed all league games on 
November 24 to morn the assassination of President 
John F. Kennedy. 


SICF 

24. Cappelletti kicked 6 field goals 

25. Keith Kinderman (or Jacque MacKinnon) 
26. Jeppeson Stadium, Houston, Texas 

27. Gene Heeter 


S9CS 
28. Oakland-Alameda County Coliseum ‘67, and the Gator 
Bowl in Jacksonville, Florida ‘68, ‘69 


440 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


Trivia Answers 


St. Louis Cardinals 

The AFL champions (Buffalo) met the league 

all-stars [this was the only year for this format—all the 
rest was East vs. West] 

Ken Herock caught 23 passes as the Raiders tight end 
in 1964 to finish 5th on the team 

1961—the Western Division had three teams with los- 
ing records 

Keith Lincoln 
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34. 
35. 


36. 


2 more—in 1968 and 1969 
Dubenion, Bluffton 

L. Taylor, New Mexico Highlands 
Sestak, McNeese State 
Hennigan, NE LA State 

Haynes, N.Texas State 

O. Taylor, Prairie View 
Cheboian, San Fernando State 
Joe, Villanova, 

Moore, Lincoln 

Meredith, Lamar Tech 

E. Dave Grayson, a cornerback on the All-AFL team 
was from Oregon 


7967 


37. 
38. 


39. 
40. 
41. 


Denver Broncos 

The Sept. 9 game was scheduled for San Diego, while 
the Oct. 7 game was scheduled for Boston. But the 
Boston Red Sox were involved in baseball’s World 
Series at Fenway Park, also the home of the Patriots. 
The game had to be moved, and the teams agreed to 
play a second game in San Diego. 

66 

A. Emil 

1960, 1961, 1964, 1968 
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42. 
43. 


44, 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


Guard 

Bobby Howfield of the Denver Broncos was a soccer 
player from England 

Safety Jess Philllips gained 578 yards to lead the Ben- 
gals in rushing in 1969 

Jimmy Hines 

C. Bill Baird 

Bake Turner 

Tom Mitchell 

Babe Parrilli 

Greg Cook, chosen by the Cincinnati Bengals 


S969 


51. 
52. 


53. 


54. 
55. 


56. 


The Bachelors III 

The first-place teams of each division played the sec- 
ond-place teams from the other division in a one- 
game playoff round to determine who played in the 
AFL Championship game. This was the first time an 
AFL Championship game was played by two teams 
from the same division. Western teams Kansas City 
and Oakland played for the championship in Oakland. 
A commemorative patch signifying the AFL’s 10 years, 
at the request of owner Lamar Hunt. 

C. 697 yards 

Jeppesen (Houston), Balboa (San Diego), War Memori- 
al (Buffalo), Oakland-Alameda County, Shea (New 
York) 

Ray Abruzzese, DB for Buffalo and New York from 
1962-1966 
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The Rise and Fall and Rise Again of Football’s Most Innovative Coach 


Andrew O’Toole e- 
Hardcover $24.95 | JSBN-13: 978-1-57860-319-0 


‘Called the “father of the modern offense,” Paul Brown invented many aspects 
of football we now take for granted—from racially integrated rosters to com- 
plex passing schemes, classroom instruction, film study, and face masks. His 
genius led to unsurpassed success, while his authoritarian nature led to conflicts 
on and off the field. 

Paul Brown is the definitive biography of a complicated man, a riveting tale 
spanning football’s rise to become America’s most popular sport. An intensely 
private person, he was generous and caustic, kind and autocratic. Though he 
rarely raised his voice, players feared his glare. Though uncomfortable in the 

spotlight, he insisted on complete control. 

Paul Brown is a powerful story of one of the most gifted geniuses the game has ever known. 

Through in-depth research and interviews with the players, coaches, friends, and family members who 

knew him best, Andrew O’Toole has written what will become a classic book on the history of the game. 
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WIGHLY ONION ED METER STING CLUDE 
TO AMERECAS MOST FORLT AR GAM GS? 


With a blend 6f statistical analysis, opinion (lots of opinion), a love for the game, FO OTB L 

and a healthy dash of humor, authors Michael Kun and Adam Hoff debunk some wncyclopedia 
of the widely held beliefs about pro football that fans have clung to for generations, vee 
No subject is off limits. The 1972 Miami Dolphins? Skewered. America's Team? Pe aid baked 

Put in its place. Joe Namath? Well, he gets a bit of everything. In easy-to-browse 
alphabetical entries, The Football Uncyclopedia covers the gamut, from revered 
champions to player misbehavior to team uniforms. Sure to spark hours of debate, 
drunken wagers, and even a few fistfights. 
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A Smash-Mouth History of the NFL’s Roughest Division 
Bob Berghaus 

Paperback $16.95 | ISBN-13: 978-1-57860-320-6 


The Chicago Bears, Detroit Lions, Green Bay. Packers, and Minnesota Vikings 
aren't known for their glamour. They're known for playing the roughest brand 
of football in the league. Through dozens of interviews with players, coaches, 
team officials, and sportswriters, Bob Berghaus chronicles the 40-year history 
of the “Black and Blue Division.” He profiles each team and its greatest players, 
porn wistaRy while providing behind-the-scenes stories of the biggest games and muddiest 

b moments. Black and Blue also includes rare photos, complete division game 
scores, statistics, playoff-game capsules, and the All-Time Black and Blue team. 
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